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PREFACE BY THE TRANSLATOR. 



I- 



The opinions held by an unknown individual can have no interest for 
the public ; but, in the present instance, it may not be irrelevant to state 
the circumstances which have led to the publication of this little work, 
and how it comes that a member of the medical profession should be 
found assisting in the promulgation of doctrines so directly opposed to 
those held by his professional brethren in general. 

In the course of a long service in the East, as a Military Surgeon in 
the East India Company's service, the translator, in addition to the ordi- 
nary routine of tropical practice, had more than the usual opportunities 
of observing chronic disease, particularly while holding the situation of 
Head of the Medical Staff on the Neilgherries, a Convalescent Mountain 
Station in the South of India. The conclusion which gradually forced 
itself on his mind, was, that these chronic complaints were, in a vast 
majority of instances, more the result of the nature and dose of the 
remedies employed to cure the acute affections which had preceded them, 
than, as usually supposed, of these diseases themselves. Experience, 
also, soon taught him that little was to be done in such cases, except to 
leave them to the gradual effects of climate, aided by careful attention 
to diet and regimen ; above all, that any attempt to persevere in the use 
of drugs only produced further mischief. 

This impression was still more strongly confirmed by dire experience 
in his own case~-«n aggravated form of dyspepsia — ^which resisted every 
mode of treatment, and repeated change of climate. The latter circum- 
stance, also, showed that something more than mere climate was required 
for his cure ; and, on bis return to Europe, in 1844, he thought he had 
found this ^* something," on perusing Dr. E. Johnson's able work on 
Hydropathy. He accordingly placed himself under that gentleman's 
care ; and, from his able treatment, derived great benefit, although the 
complaint was not eradicated. A slight subsequent relapse induced him 
to go to Graefenberg, where he resided eight months with very doubtful 
advantage. Fortunately for him, a German friend attracted his attention 
to the works of a former pupil of Priessnitz, M. Francke, (published 
under the assumed name of Rausse,) as enjoying a high reputation over 
all Germany, and being considered as embodying, in words, the crude 
and undigested ideas lying concealed in the mind of his master, Priess- 
nitz. On perusal, they fully justified that reputation, or even more, con- 
veying, to the translator at least, the first clear and definite idea of the 
theory of Hydropathy, to which he could not refuse his assent, however 
opposed to the whole current of his early prejudices, professional and 
acquired. They also gave him a distinct notion of the nature of his 
own complaint, and showed him that he had no chance of a cure in 
Priessnitz's hands. 
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He therefore left Graefenberg, and placed himself under M. Franck'a 
care in Mecklenburgh, where he had just opened a new establishment. 
Under his judicious management he speedily rallied, and, by perseverance 
in the same mode of treatment, is now restored to a fair state of health.* 

Personal intercourse with M. Franckc, and attentive observation of 
his principles and mode of treatment, confirmed the high opinion he had 
formed of M. F.'s genius and talents, and encouraged the brightest anti- 
cipations as to the benefit to the healing art, to be derived from his fu- 
ture career. These anticipations were unfortunately blighted by his 
sudden death, which took place at Alexandersbad in July last. 

Under these circumstances, the translator ventures to think that he 
is performing an acceptable service to the English public, and, at the 
same time, raising a monument to the memory of his departed friend, in 
laying before them such of his works as will enable them to judge both 
of his theory and practice. These works have already exercised an in- 
calculable influence on public feeling and opinion in Germany, where 
the influence of medicine is daily declining; and there is every reason 
to believe that similar opinions will eventually make their way in this 
country, however startling they may at first appear. 

To that numerous class, who, like himself, have suffered from that 
Protean malady, dyspepsia, and the efiects of medicine, the translator 
would particularly recommend the perusal of the chapters on Mucous 
Obstruction, and the illustrative cases. 

Part I. contains a popular exposition of M. Franck's theory of disease, 
applied to Hydropathy. In Part 11. he has pointed out the practical 
errors usually committed in the employment of tiie Water-cure (to which 
are appended some illustrative cases) ; and in Part III. he has held out 
a warning against the mistakes of his former master, whose great, and, 
at one time, well-merited, reputation only now serves to give currency 
to the numerous errors into which he has himself fallen, and which, if 
persisted in, must, to use M. Francke's words, result in the total ruin 
of Hydropathy. 

With regard to the execution of the work, the translator must express 
his wish that the task of translation had fallen into more competent 
hands. He believes he has, in general, succeeded in conveying th« 
meaning of the original ; but he is too well aware that his total inex^ 
perience in the art of literary composition, and the desultory habits 
arising from long ill-health and a very wandering life, have incapaci- 
tated him for doing justice to the author's style, which is considerea, by 
the most competent judges among his own countrymen, as presenting 
a model of force, clearness, and precision. 

To conclude : in justice to his own motives, the translater is bound 
to state, that, in undertaking this work, he was impelled by no prospect 
eitiier of immediate profit, or ultimate advantage ; and that he neither 
is, nor has he any intention of becoming, connected with a Water-cure 
Establishment 

London, March, 1849. 

* A detailed aCatoment of bis case wU be fotmd in the Appendix to Part n., pp. 337-938. 
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EXTRACTS 

FROIC THB 

PREFACE TO THE THIRD GERMAN EDITION, 

BY THE AUTHOR. 



Since I wrote my first hydriatic pamphlet, eight years have elapsed. 
The enthusiasm for the creation of Priessnitz, which seizes every one 
who succeeds in finding the way into this new intellectual world, at that 
time guided my pen. Enthusiasm is in its nature glowing but fleeting ; 
h ceases to glow in time, and is quite extinguished, or it cools and 
hardens into a steadfast conviction, which must be rooted as well in ex- 
perience as in reason and science. To such a conviction has my ex- 
perience . cooled and hardened in these eight years. The expenence 
which I have collected in that period, first in private practice, and then 
in the establishments founded and directed by me, has furnished me with 
proofs that hydropathy is the only right method of cure, and that the 
theory of it, and of pathology, which I have laid down, is in all essen- 
tial points true. 

On the other hand, my experience, and the zealous inquiries of these 
eight years, have strengthened my conviction, that however hardly I had 
judged of the medicin^ method of cure, I have done it no injustice^ and 
have been guilty of no exaggeration. I am satisfied that in all diseases 
medicinal remedies can only produce increased mischief, although in 
acute diseases they may frequently appear to be useful ; and I am fur- 
ther convinced that there is no disease, and no case of disease, in which 
water will not be of essential service. 

This book contains physiological and pathological proofs that med- 
icinal treatment must always inflict injury. It contains also the outlines 
of a new system of pathology, which is deduced as well from the re- 
sults of the new method of cure, as from acknowledged physiological 
principles. Proofs are moreover adduced, that the pathology and the- 
rapeutics of physicians are in contradiction to that physiology which 
they themselves recognize and teach, and that my pathology contains 
nothing that is not a logical conclusion from known physiological prin- 
ciples. 

Few readers will require to be warned that this book is no system of 
therapeutics, or imagine that with its assistance alone they can conduct 
water-cures. But many people, as soon as they have acquired confi- 
dence in the water-cure, think they may begin its practice at once, imag- 
ining that no special knowledge or experience is required for it This 
is a dangerous error, which has already produced much mischief, as well 
to mankind as to the science. Even under the guidance of £^ hydror 

„tizedbyL.OOgle 
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pathist at a distance, the result of the cure is doubtful, since miscon- 
ceptions of many kinds cannot fail to occur. When by such miscon- 
ceptions an aggravation of the complaint instead of a cure is the result, 
the patient blames the water, which brings the science into discredit. 

Such misconceptions can only be obviated by a hand-book of hydro- 
therapeutics, which shall exhaust the subject and be available for gen- 
eral use. I am now engaged in the composition of such a hand-book, 
and hope, in the course of the year 1849, to lay before the public the 
first part of it, comprising the treatment of acute diseases.* 

To prevent my being accused of general or indiscriminate censure, I 
must here remark, that when in this work I speak of physicians in gen- 
eral, and of the incorrigible nature of their errors and prejudices, I by 
no means mean, by this general mode of expression, to say, that there 
are not honorable exceptions. In all professions common minds form 
the great majority. In all professions there are some noble-minded men 
to whom truth is of more value than their own interest. Many physi- 
cians who love and and acknowledge truth have come over from medi- 
cine to water, and these conversions will, in future, become more 
common. 

H.F. 

Stuer, December, 1846. 



* This book had, nnfortuiuUely, adranced no further than the Introdnction wlien the 
melancholy event already alluded to took place. 
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OUTLINES 



NEW THEORY OF DISEASE. 



ASSIMILATIVE AND SECRETIVE POWERS IN GENERAL. 

The power of appropriation, of assimilating foreign matter, of 
makmg it part of the body, is the fundamental groundwork, on 
which the system of nature is built. 

This impulse, this power is the first, not only in all oiganic but 
also m all elementary bodies.* 

In the beginmng the earth was a motionless rock ; on it air and 
water exercised their power of decompodtion. 

Assimilation is only possible through decomposition. IJi order 
to assimilate, air and water decomposed the earth-crust; thus 
arose the weather-beaten surface, capable of producing and nour- 
ishing organic beings. 

As these beings, animals and plants, were destined to live in a 
world in which the elements continually exercise, on all substances, 
their power of decomposition and assimilation, so waa it necessary 
from the beginning that in orgamc beings the same power should 
develop itself as guardian, as first and fundamental power. 

Proofs of the impulse to assunilation in the elements are, among 
others — air decomposes water into vapor, in order to appropriate 
to itself gases therefrom ; water, again, absorbs carbonic acid gas 
from the air ; fire devours the oxygen 6{ the wr, it dissolves water 
into its two fundamental constituents, — ^hydrogen and oxygen, and 

* The words "elementary bodies,'' "elements/' are here used in their 
older popular sense, in which they signify water, air, earth, Gte \ not in the 
chemical sense, in which they signify chemically undecomposable substance^ 
in contradistinction to compound or decomposable. ^ 
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tbtt8» while it makes them into flame, it converts water into fire ; 
air swallows up many gases which fire sets free out of burning 
substances, and the air sucks gases out of the clod, the clod swal- 
lows oiygen out of the air. Thus are the elements in constant 
conflict with each other ; each would wish to decompose the other, 
and appropriate its substance to itself. 

Proofs of the conflict of assimilation between the elements and 
organisms are, — organic bodies draw oxygen from the air into 
themselves by the process of respiration, which is also inherent in 
all plants ; the latter by the suction of their roots, animals by eat- 
ing these plants draw into their own substance all that is asstmila^ 
ble in the earth. Vice vena, fire decomposes and assimilates to 
itself all organisms, and their products ; the same is attempted on 
organic bodies by water and air, but is only partially attained dur- 
ing their lives by appropriation of their transpiration, entirely how- 
ever after their death. The earth exercises this power on living 
organisms only conditionally and partially, namely, while they re- 
side in the earth ; as, for example, many animals do, and as is 
done by all plant-roots. The earth exercises this power on man» 
usually, only when he is dead, unless it be on those who use Dr. 
Graham's earth-baths, which Lichtenberg reckons as a part oi the 
materia medica, perhaps because they sometimes do no harm. 

Somewhat, however, of this power is exercised by the earth on 
those living men, who in the savage state reside in caves, or sleep 
on the bare ground ; to this category belong especially most of the 
tribes in New Holland. 

This power is a co-operating cause why, with us in the country, 
excitement often follows sleep on the bare earth, even when no 
catching cold comes into play ; and when this is treated by the 
medicinal regime, it often degenerates into a real illness. We wee 
accustomed to say, therefore, that the exhalations of the earth are 
unwholesome, but they are so only for the enervated, and those 
who are weaned from nature. 

Proofs of the assimilative conflict between organisms themselves 
are, animals eat each other, and eat plants, i, e., they appropriate 
to themselves, with the help of the stomach, so much of their sub- 
stance as is assimilable. Plants, again, convert many parts of 
dead animals and plants, in the shape of manure, into their own 
subst^ce. 

Besides this power of assimilation, and that of reaction against 
external attempts at decomposition, every being, element, and or- 

,tized by Google 
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gaaism requires to be exposed to the operation of forngn assiini- 
lating influences. 

This is the fundamental position of the true doctrine of healing. 

ProoDs of this positiou are ; — ^water stagBates and rots, when it 
is witbdraim from the decomposing power ^ air k motion ; akr 
loses its oxygen and becomes azote, when it finds no water, and no 
plants with which it can reciprocally contend for decomposition 
and assimilation ; animaJis and plants get siek and die when their 
surfaces are covered, so that neither air nor water can act decom- 
posingly on them. 

When nourishment is withdrawn from an organic body, that is, 
when it loses the opportunity of appropriating to itself foreign 
substances, death follows from want of the efiSux of juices (sap, 
blood) ; when on the other hand this body is wi^drawn from the 
operati<m of external decomposing powers, sickness follows through 
stagnation and corruption of the juices from want of separation oi 
the excretive fluids by the power of extomal assimilation.* 



B. 

APPROPRIATE AND SECRETIVE POWERS OP ANIMAL 
ORGANISMS IN PARTICULAR. 

The essence of vitality (powers of life) in general is as yet un- 
discovered, still less the separation of vitality into genera, species, 
and individuals. 

Single powera and processes of vitality in different species of 
beings, as for instance in the plants and animals of the earth, have 
been investigated, and we are accustomed to call the systematically 

* The opponents of hydropath^^wUl perhaps ti^ to turn this ftmdamenial 
proposition into a proof against it by saying, that in the conflict with the de- 
composing power of water, the powers of life are sooner exhausted than under 
the dry regime. This would be true if we used water continually in super- 
fluity, which however is scarcely possible, as instinct opposes itself decidedly 
to this. Mouth and skin de&nd themselves equally against this excess, and 
indicate quite unmistakably and much more justly than the best water-doc- 
tor, the fitting number of baths and the quantity of drink, so soon as by the 
operation of the water-cure the ruined nerves of instinct are again biought 
into life and activity. 
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arranged doetrine of these proeessnes, the physiology of plants and 
animals. 

Among the hitherto known laws of physiology (we have only 
to do here with that of animals), one of the most generally im- 
portant, and in regard to the art of healing decidedly the first, is 
the law of appropriation (assimilation) and separation (excretion). 
A necessary consequence of this law b the replacement of matter 
in animal hodies, which replacement extends itself even into the 
innermost and firmest parts, into the very hones ; t. e., all parts 
of the animal hody take up, daily, foreign matter and convert it 
into their own property, they make it like themselves, hence the 
word " assimilate ;" in like manner these hodies throw out dmly 
something from their own substance, and in this way renew by 
degrees their entire contents. 

Learned natural historians have brought forward learned proofs 
of the existence of the law in question, which, however, to the 
true thinker, are quite superfluous, as the single unlearned percep- 
tion, that no animal organism can remain alive without nourishment 
(i, e,, can maintain itself, independent in its individuality, separated 
from the external world), gives the thinker the proof of the law of 
assimilation and secretion, and therewith of that of the replacement 
of matter in animal bodies. 

For, if no part of the nourishment of animals passed into their 
substance, the whole of it would pass out again, unused, and 
would be superfluous ; and consequently the many sufferings which 
arise from the want of, and the struggle for, nourishment, might 
have been spared them. This, however, is impossible, as in nature 
there is no contradictory law. If, however, much of the nourish- 
ment passes into the substance of the animal body, so, on the other 
hand, much must go out of it, as otherwise the body would, up to 
its death, be continually increasing as much in weight as it assim- 
ilates nourishment to itself. The secretions must, however, be dis- 
tinguished into those which consist of unused, useless nourishing 
matter, and those which consist of matter separated from its own 
organism. 

As, however, I live in an age more learned than reflecting, I 
must here put down some learned proofs of the replacement of 
matter in animals. Readers who do not care about learning will 
pass this over. 

1. In anatomical researches, certain differences between older 
and younger bodies strike the eye distinctly ; namely, an increase 
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of earthy and fibrous matter, and a dkniBution of glutei and moist- 
ure. This difference does not arise exceptionally from disease, but 
normally, and always from age. 

2. The bones of animals become red when they are fed on 
madder. 

3. The roots of the milk*teeth disappear. 

4. The bones^ in old age, daninish in cireumferenoe and weight. 

5. Cartilage passes into bone, losing thereby a portion of its 
bulk. 

The proof c€ the manner in which solid parts of animal bodies 
are turned into fluid, is not more difficult than the explanation of 
bow soUd parts are prepared from fluids ; this last strikes the eye 
most strongly in the increase of the bones during the age of growth, 
being undoubtedly concocted, mediately and immediately, from 
blood. 

The conversion of fluids into solids happens thus : at the ex- 
tremities of the arteries, where they depo»t serum in the fibres, 
the blood parts with its oxygen, which converts the fluid serum 
into solid matter. 

The conversion of solid into fluid happens in the following way : 
the absorbents, or lymphatic veins, soften hard substances by 
damping them and then sucking them up ; th^ carry the absorbed 
fluids out of the branches into the trunks, and empty themselves, 
through the main trunk of the absorbents (thoracic duct) in the 
posterior part of the thorax, into the left subclavian vein. After 
solid matters have in this way been made fluid, and been brought 
into the above-named veins, there occurs the excretion of the fluid 
through the organ of the skin, and further, by the assistance of 
glands, out of the orbits, the ears, and the nose, partly likewise 
through the bladder and rectum. 

The processes, also, by which on the one ade the formation, 
nourishment, and increase of the Ixmes, on the other hand the 
removal of their separated parts, are carried on, have already been 
followed up and investigated in all their details by learned phys- 
iologists. 

Numerous experiments, which are also confirmed by Troja's 
method, have proved that the formation, increase, and nourishment 
of the bones are carried on by the outer periosteum, but that ab- 
sorption takes place by the inner or marrow skin. The following 
facts have relation to this : — 

1. After destruction of the marrow skin, the corresponding piece 
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of bone dies away, whereapon a new raarrow Mn and a new piece 
<^ bone are produced. 

2. The latter iarmA itself between the new marrow skin and the 
periostenm. 

3. These two make together only one sbgle rery thick skin 
divisible into lamina. 

4. The new marrow skin separates itself by degrees from the 
periostenm, by interposition of the new heme. 

6. The texture of the marrow skin, at first very thick and dense* 
becomes gradually thinner, filled with fluids, and finally quite sim- 
ilar to the original skin. 

6. The inner stratum of the new marrow skin, which exhibits 
alternate cavities and eminences, dissdves and destrc^ the ohl 
bone and absorbs it entirely. If we separate, with the point of a 
knife, the medullary skin of the end of an amputated Ixme next 
the body, the un-injured periosteum swells up; a stratum of 
cartilage arises on the outer surface of the periosteum, is inti- 
mately connected with it, and out of it the new bone proceeds. 

The transposition of matter in organic beings, as weU as in the 
elements, is an evident truth, which, so far as I know, since the 
discovery of this law, has never been disputed by any natural his- 
torian. This transposition in organic bodies is only possible by 
rendering fluid what is solid ; on the other hand, by changing 
fluid into solid. This unceasingly succeeding transpositicm can 
only be effected by oxygen and hydrogen, as oxygen hardens fluids, 
and hydrogen softens hard substances, as has been proved by many 
concurring researches and experiments ; among others, by the dis- 
covery first made at St. Petersburg, by Dr. Curssel, that muscular 
flesh hardens at theoxygenic-pole of the galvanic circle, and softens 
at the hydrogenic. Curssel has proved the dissolving power of 
the hydrogenic-pole, and the drying, hardening power of the 
oxygenic on many other substances. 

From these premises, we now make the following deductions : — 

1. Water, as is well known, conmsts of oxygen and hydrogen. 
2. It follows, that these constituent parts effect the transposition 
of matter in orgamc bodies. 3. It follows, finally, that the undis- 
turbed and normal transposition of matter is the fundamental con- 
dition of the life and health oi organic beings. From these three 
data taken together we arrive at the deduction, that water is the 
essential foundation of health, and principal healing substance for 
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organic bodies, and tltereiritli that die watar-oiae is the aaij trae 
one, firmly and eternallj fonnded on nature. 

Those who by means of what precedes are not yet in a condition 
to fill up the small intervening links of the adduced, deductive 
reasomng, wffl find below these intervening hnks, and therewith 
the detuled proof of the conclusion arrived at. 



c. 

WHAT IS INSTINCT? 



The law of assimilation and secretion which governs, certainly 
the terrestrial creation, and probably the whole universe, brings 
forth numerous collisions and conflicts to procure matter for assim- 
Hation, among the different beings mhabiting it. The very exist- 
ence of animals of prey in the animal kingdom is a consequence 
of this law. Most important also are its philosophical conse- 
quences, particularly for the justification of optimism ; — ^but this 
does not belong to this book. 

To bring these collisions and combats for assimilation into ac- 
cordance with the persistence and the propagation of races was, 
beyond doubt, one of the most important tasks for the creative 
principle, which has been solved with the most lofty, most admi- 
rable wisdom. 

A host of dangers, from all sides and from all provinces of 
nature, threaten the existence of the young inexperienced animal 
(we shall now only consider this division of bemgs). How was it 
possible to impart to it protection against these dangers, as expe- 
rience and knowledge are not innate? The assertion that the 
parents protect the young until maturity is, for many reasons, 
quite untenable. First, the fact is incorrect ; in the natural state> 
the parents never remain with the young until maturity, and a 
host of animals never see their progenitors ; namely, fishes, insects, 
and amphibia, which spring from eggs left by their parents to be 
hatched by the sun. 

What a host of dangers for animals* already lurks in the vege- 
table kingdom, from the presence of poisons ! What a still greats 
host in the animal kingdom, from the presence of assimilating foes, 
commonly called predatory animals ! How was it possiUe, there- 
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fore, in a creation where the law of assuaiktion dominateB, to insure 
the persistence of species ? It is only possible through instinct, 
which is implanted in animals by nature. 

What is instinct ? 

This is a question full of meaning ; tiie correct answer to which 
gives into our hands the proofs of the false and the lost in most 
of the throes and births of civilization among manldnd, from the 
beginning of history to the latest times. 

What is instinct ? 

This is an embarrassing question, which the learned of all ages 
have answered very differently, and the greater part of these 
highly learned explanations have, in the literal sense, been without 
sense. 

What is instinct ? 

Ah ! that is so simple, so easy a question, that every plain and 
unper verted understanding must always give the same answer to 
it. Instinct is a pure sensual power (faculty) in all creatures, to 
distinguish by their sensations, agreeable or disagreeable, what is 
suitable to health and life, from what is injurious to both ; to seek 
the former and fly from the latter. 

Not only has man this sensual power in common with animals, 
but of absolute necessity every animal organism in every star of 
the universe must have this power, if, as on earth, the law of 
assimilation and excretion prevails thereon. 

Why does the new-born infant whimper for the mother's breast ? 
He has a desire for it, because he needs it to support life ; this is 
already instinct. Why are the smell and the taste of all poisons 
repugnant and unpleasant to the man of nature? To preserve 
him from their deadly effects through instinct. Even among civil- 
ized men there are still remnants of instinct. There is no poison, 
which, when unmixed with well-tasted substances, does not inspire 
every palate with disgust and fear, and impels it to reject it. 
Truly, indeed, when, a Uttle poison is combined with a large quan- 
tity of wholesome matter, such as alcohol in wine mixed with the 
precious fruit-juice and sugar, then can the palate, at least the 
already corrupted, be deceived. The natural palate, on the first 
humefaction with any intoxicating liquor, is alarmed ; for all sailors 
and discoverers, with one accord, assure us that every savage spits 
out, or at least swallows with reluctance and disgust, the first 
mouthful of intoxicating liquor. This is stated by all voyagers 
in the South Sea — Cook, Bougainville, Dumont, d' Urville, <fec. 
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Trulj is the first warning of instinct soon oyercome by intoxicating 
drinks; the instinct-nerves are soon poiscmed and the tippler is 
fcHined. That all savages, after long intereouse with Europeans^ 
learn to combat this warning and to drink, is the consequence of 
their idolatrous respect for the thunder-gods, whom they seek to 
imitate in all things. Further, man and every animal to whom 
poisonous snakes are hurtful, feel instinctively, without help of 
experience or previous warning, a shuddering fear, a deadly anxi- 
ety, at the aspect of all such snakes, and either fly or cautiously 
kill them. On the other hand a pig, whom their bite does not 
injure, shows no fear, but seeks out and devours snakes as he does 
larvse or acorns ; so also the stork and crane. Proud king lion 
flies from the scorpion: in a cage he trembles before it, and 
crouches timidly in the farthest comer. 

All warnings of instinct are purely innate and require no culti- 
vation from experience, which builds up cunning. Instinct confines 
itself to absolute life-questions, and is absolutely infallible. Cun- 
ning presumes to look farther, investigates, and is very fallible. 

As instinct is absolutely mfallible, so is it absolutely necessary 
for the persistence of the species ; every species of animal which 
has corrupted and killed instinct in itself is the prey of destruc- 
tion ; and it does not require much acuteness to perceive that the 
human race is ripening, or rotting, for destruction ; salvation is 
only practicable if it reconquers for itself instinct and nature, which 
is yet possible. 

At all events the race has many centuries before it previous to 
its extinction, though any race of mere animals would have died 
out in much shorter time had it renounced instinct ; for through- 
out the whole chain of animal organization, the law holds good 
that the more perfect a species is in corporeal respects, in the same 
degree has it a more confined instinct, though at the same time it 
has a more extended capacity for cunning, for intellectual and 
voluntary functions : so that it finds in this last capacity a substi- 
tute, though a very deceitful one, for suppressed instinct. In the 
most intimate accord and connection with this first law stands the 
second — that the senses are less trustworthy for the guidance of 
instinct in proportion as they are nobler, more intellectual, and 
more extendedly perceptive ; accordingly, in this order : feeling 
and taste neariy alike, then smell, hearing, sight. Of this an 
explanatory proof : — The young hare can sometimes be entrapped 
by the fox, when the latter dances round it in artfully imitated 
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hare-fasbion, so long as the little bare is counselled by no otber 
sense tban sight ; so soon, however, as it hears the voice of the 
rapacious beast, or smells him, it is undeceived, and makes its 
escape if it is yet time. On this account the old fox always tries 
to remain to leeward. This is already cunning, of which animab 
of the higher order are decidedly capable, and that often to aa 
astonishing degree ; but more of this does not come in here. 

With these and similar fundamental traits in the essential con- 
stitution of animal organism, learned natural historians have but 
little occupied themselves. So much the worse ! 

From the explanation given of the nature of instinct, and the 
law of assimilation and secretion taken together, it fellows that the 
means of keeping themselves alive and in health by their bodily 
impulses must have been revealed (imparted) to animals. Like- 
wise, on approaching sickness, must the means of cure have been 
indicated to them by the same instinct. This follows as a conse- 
quence of the first ; it is, however, equally a postulate of reason, 
that to the creatures of a rational creation the capability of a right 
choice of the means necessary to their welfare, must have been 
imparted in an infallible shape. This capability must have been 
imparted, in like manner, to all grades of the animal creation, and 
therefore it must consist in a revelation to the sensual feelings, not 
however in a function of intellectual activity, or in a result of ex- 
perience, still less of real education. 

It follows from what has been said, that animals on sickening 
have a sensible desire for the proper remedies, and in using these 
must have a sensible pleasure. This is actually the case in all 
primary diseases (for which see below), as on these occasions man, 
— still more animals, — ^has an evident desire to cool himself with 
water, and in using it finds /sensible comfort. (Farther on I wiU 
show how the human instinct is partially corrupted by poisoning, 
and how in secondary disease it is no longer infallible, nay, fre- 
quently false.) 

It follows, finally, from the natural arrangement in question, that 
any pretended remedy to which the instinct of one suffering from 
primary disease, and also of every healthy man, feels repugnance 
and disgust, must be a false and injurious one. Here is the second 
proof of the falsehood and destructiveness of medicinal treatment, 
and indeed the most convincing and infallible proof, for instinct is 
infallible. 

The sum of all pro/etkal wisdom is the rule to follow obediently 
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the arrangements and the voice of nature, — which is the voice of 
God ; the sum of all theoretical wisdom is the knowledge of the 
reasons why all arrangements of nature must be as they are. The 
sum of folly, and the sum of all misery, is the resistance to the 
arrangements of nature and the attempts to tutor and correct her. 

In this unhappy direction of folly, no human or scientific aber- 
ration has been so ruinous as the medicinal methods of cure. 

I foresee that, from confounding the instinct derived from nature 
with the fatal * desires springing from moral and physical corrup- 
tion, many voices among my readers will raise themselves against 
the precept, that " man should follow implicitly the voice and im- 
pulses of nature." 

" How," will they say, " should we follow blindly our inclina- 
tions and sensual lusts, and level with the dust the barriers which 
religion and the State have reared against them ?" 

Ah, speak not so harshly ! Old women's longings. Cretin lusts, 
are no voices of instinct. You must first of all suppress all these 
lusts of destruction, all these passions of corruption, and give 
yourself up to the simple ways of nature. If you yourselves 
have not heart and will for this, you should at least bring up your 
children, through a natural diet, to be strong, handsome and happy 
men. They would then require no " emeutes," no conspiracies 
against the "powers that be," for there is no State which forbids 
men to live simply and naturally, and to follow all instinctive in- 
clinations in regard to diet. Where is the despot who would forbid 
men water, who would force them to swallow medicinal poisons, 
fire-water (spirits), spices, excitants and intoxicants ? 

" But the sexual impulse belongs also to the impulses of nature ; 
are we to give ourselves up blindly to this ?" 

Truly, this is a fundamental impulse in man, and truly it is 
strong and inexhaustible in the man of nature, and truly the na- 
tural man should follow this impulse wholly and without reserve. 
' But think well on this, — Tou should not do so, for ye are un- 
natural men, and more brutish than any brute ; for you often desert 
the woman whom you have seduced, and leave unprotected the child 
whom you have begotten, when they both most need protection. 
Think also on this, — ^that you injure yourself when you follow this 
impulse beyond moderation, for with your corrupted diet, the 
desire is stronger than the capacity, — while with the diet of nature 
they are both in perfect concord. And think of this, thirdly, — 
that the natural man belongs by nature to that class which lives 
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together for life in marriage — ^nay, in monogamy, — (in all classes 
of animals we find monogamists, among snakes, mammalia, birds, 
and most of all is man an " inseparable/') The St. Simonians, and 
all other fools who have preached the community of wives, did 
not know the depth of human nature, did not even know history. 
At no time, and in no nation, has polygamy existed as a rule among 
the people ; even among the Turks, polygamists are the exception, 
and are only to be found among the rich and mighty, as are con- 
cubines among the same class with us. Monogamy is as much a 
fundamental trait in human nature as it is an indispensable basis of 
civilization and humanity. 

Every man brought up in the diet of nature, that is, every per- 
fectly healthy and strong man, free from vice, who has no wants 
produced by corruption and vanity, can support a wife and chil- 
dren, if not in his own country, certainly beyond seas. 

The present generation is scarcely capable any longer of this 
metamorphosis from corruption to the normal and primitive state 
of man ; he, however, who after he has atoned for the lusts of de- 
struction, and swallowed the poisons of the doctors, yet has 
strength enough to be healed, gets two kinds of experience, — 
namely, first, that the diet of nature brings with it severe priva: 
tions and dull repugnance, so long as the body is chronically sick 
and poisoned in its instinct. But secondly, when the body is re- 
generated by the conflicts and suflferings of " crises,** that then 
this diet affords more comfort and pleasure in one year than the 
diet of corruption and refinement in a whole life. 

Now, then, lastly. If instinct in relation to diet should be the 
unscathed and sacred foundation of all endeavors after civiliza- 
tion, it is not meant thereby that it is to be the building also ; it 
must rather be the ground wherein the tree of civilization strikes 
fast root, the earthly ground which offers earthly nourishment to 
the tree, so that it may elevate its crown and raise it to the heav- 
ens, that it may have the spring sap to develop the blossoms of 
humanity. 

But, indeed, the further consideration of this tree of blossoms 
belongs rather to any other book than to this treatise on ulcers 
and purgatives. 
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DEFINITION OP THE TERMS HEALTH AND DISEASE. 

Before I proceed to define the ideas of health and disease, I 
must remark that, in reality, there are no separate genera and spe- 
cies ; that individuals, of each genus and species have dissimilari- 
ties among themselves, and that the passage from one genus and 
one species to another is so imperceptible, that in certain individ- 
uals and concrete cases it cannot be, with certainty, defined to 
which genus or species they belong. This is specially the case 
in the various diseases, and even the boundary between health and 
disease is, in reality, often variable. In one word, the ideas of 
genera, <fec., have not been taken from reality, and thence carried 
over into the human mind ; but, on the contrary, have arisen in 
the latter, and been carried over into reality, because without 
them the mind cannot operate. Those who desire to read more 
on this subject, I beg to refer to my work, soon to appear, " Intro- 
duction to the Practice of the Water-cure," wherein I was com- 
pelled to penetrate into the depths of the themes of genera, and 
ideas of genera. 

The constitution of vitality in organic beings may, in regard to 
duration, be regarded as double — namely, the powers of life may 
be of such a kind, that, by the labor of appropriation and separa- 
tion and the conflict with the assimilating power of the external 
world, it by degrees wears itself out, and finally expires. Or- 
ganic beings which are endowed with this species of vitality, can 
only effect the continuation of their race by propagation and birth. 
Of this kind are the organic beings of our planet. 

We can very well imagme that, in other globes, and particularly 
in the independent stars which we call fixed stars, there may be 
material organized bodies whose vital power does not wear itself 
out, and therefore does not expire. Propagation may be spared 
among such beings, as without it the race can continue ; and, in- 
deed, it must be left out, as the impulse thereunto is incompatible 
with a higher nature, and because, probably, no constantly equal, 
and eternally durable, vitality in individuals is compatible with 
the capability and exerdse of procreative power. 

f|iluong all the physiological and psychological laws known to 
us, there is none which establishes a contradiction between the 
ideas of the immortality and the materiality of a being. 
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According to these two essentiallj different forms of vitality, 
the ideas of absolute health are quite as essentially different. The 
idea of the absolute health of a being endowed with vitality not self- 
consuming coincides with the endless duration of the life of this being. 
The conception of the absolute health of a being, with necessarily 
self-consuming vitality, is quite di£ferent. This conception is 
chiefly connected with two characteristics— namely, first, with the 
absence of pain during life; and, secondly, with the harmony 
of aU the functions, and simultaneous diminution of the en- 
ergy of all functions, on the approach of that age which lies be. 
tween the meridian of life and death. To the conception of the 
absolute health of a being, with necessarily expiring vitality, be- 
longs also the condition (which, in fact, is already comprehended 
in the two first-named characteristics), that the late death from 
age comes without conflict or pain. Such a death deserves the 
name of a normal or healthy death ; while on the contrary, every 
death accompanied with struggles is a death of sickness. 

It is undeniable that such absolute health occurs in but few in- 
dividuals among the animals of our planet, even in a state of na- 
ture, if we include under the idea of sickness all the innumerable 
slight injuries occasioned by external agency. If these are not 
included, we find absolute health in a state of nature, much more 
frequently, but by no means tiniversally, since on our earth ani- 
mals, even in a state of nature, are subject to epidemic maladies, 
which probably have their origin in a periodical corruption of the 
elements. Of this, more hereafter. 



E. 

DIVISION OF THE CAUSES OF DISEASE INTO CLASSES. 

If we take the idea of disease, in the widest sense of the word* 
then the causes separate into four classes— viz. : — 

1 . Injuries from external objects. 

2. Disturbances of the balance of the functions from over* 
exertion of single organs ; as for example,-*those of sight, think- 
ing, or propagaticm. t^j^* 

8. Disturbance of the balance similM-ly from injurious ^siftd^l^ ^^ 
rifying affections of the mind. 
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I 

4. Aflfections of the animal organs from foreign (morbid) mat- 
ters in their substance. Foreign morbific matters separate into 
two grand divisions — viz.^ first, matter from the body itself, which 
has become foreign to the organization, but is not normally and 
quickly expelled, from a failure in the conditions of excretion, of 
which much will be said farther on ; secondly, in such matters 
from the external world as are brought into the body by the or- 
gans of the skin or stomach, and which, from the first, are unas- 
similable (poisons). 

The causes of disease in Nos. 2 and 3, are very seldom present 
alone ; they are almost always combined with those of No. 4. In 
the veiy rare cases where they tu*e present alone, all that is re- 
quired for their eure — ^if this be at all possible — is to remove the 
causes. We shall not, in this book, take any notice of these two 
classes existing alone as such ; first, because they actually so sel- 
dom occur; secondly, because there are no positive, but only 
negative, methods of cure for them ; and, thirdly, because they 
are wanting in all symptoms of reaction. (See below.) 

A fifth class of causes, which consists in insufficient nourish- 
ment and over-exertion of the whole body, is excluded from the 
province of this book, because these injurious influences only pro- 
duce wasting of. the organic body, and no disease — namely, if they 
are present alone, without connection with the great cause of dis- 
ease, morUd matter in the body. 

The fourth class, as by much the most important, will be first 
treated of in this book, and then T^ill follow the first class, as a 
sequel 



CLASSIFICATION OF IHSEASES THEMSELVES— VARIOUS 
RULES FOR CLASSIFICATION. 

In the already quoted " Introduction to the Practice of Hydro- 
pathy," I have pointed out, at length, that in reality there are 
no classes, but only cases of disease or individual diseases, of 
which no two are exactly alike, though often resembling each 
other, and according to this resemblance forming natural groups, 
not however distinctly separated from each other. The human 
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mind has divided these groups into classes, or into genera and 
species, because it cannot work without ideas of this kind. I 
have pointed out in the said "Introduction'' that no system of 
pathology is possible without classification of diseases into genera 
and species, and that on the other hand no system of pathology, 
with such a classification, can, from the very nature of the dis* 
cjxse, have any ^woc^tca/ applicability. 

The divisions of diseases into genera and species may be based 
on very various norms (rules of classification); a classification 
norm is the sign-post which gives the right direction to a division 
into genera and species. We can, for instance, erect the duration 
of a disease into a standard of division, or the constitution of the 
morlnd matter, or the part of the physiological system in which 
the disease has its seat— the system of glands, nerves, muscles, 
or bones-'-or the anatomical part of the body which suffers — 
head, breast, belly, &c. 

If the division into classes and species of disease existed in real- 
ity, a single classification norm must be discoverable, from which 
the construction of the whole system of pathology might be 
worked out strictly and exclusively. The fact that pathologists 
have not succeeded ki the division of diseases according to a isingle 
classification norm, in strict truth and sequence, is very naturally 
explained by the circumstance that the divisibn into various genera 
and species in reality does not exist. The endeavors of many 
pathologists to arrange and build up their systems according to a 
single classification norm, testify to the want of understanding in 
these learned folk, and their misapprehension of the truth that in 
reaUty there are no classes of disease. Such systems b6ar on 
themselves the double stamp of constraint and untruth. He who 
has discovered that the classification of disease is in reality an 
untruth, but that it is an indispensable crutch for the opei^ations 
of the human intellect in its search after knowledge, plagues him- 
self not a single instant to bring the whole domain of pathology 
under a single norm, and "he decides for the choice of ^various 
norms, not by laboring after philosophical strictness, but having 
regard only to being easily understood by his readers. 

An objectively true and objectively exhaustive system of pathol- 
ogy is therefore, in the strict sense of the word, an impossibility 
for the human mind (as, indeed, strictly speaking, a system of 
truths b only possible in the domain of mathematics). We can, 
however, speak of a system of pathology in th<5 relative sens0, if 
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we understand thereby a doctrine arranged according to norms of 
classification, and, as regards the matter at least, subjectively 
exhausted. I have not, iiyieed, attempted to give in this new 
edition such a system, becatise I cannot spare the necessary time ; 
I have, therefore, styled this book only " Outlines of Pathology," 
t. e.y a sort of introduction to pathology. In a later edition — ^but 
only after a series of years — I intend to put my hand to the com- 
pletion of these sketches into a system. In the present edition, I 
have devoted more time to the development of the processes of 
sickness and cure, according to their causal connection, than to the 
description of the characteristics of disease. Accordingly, in this 
book, diseases are divided into four classes, viz. : — 

1. Curative diseases. 

2. Destructive diseases.' 

3. Contagious and epidemical diseases. 

4. External or surgical diseases. 

It appears accordingly that in this division three different clas- 
sification norms are used. 

Curative diseases coincide, for the greater part, but not alto- 
gether,, with those which physicians call acute; and destructive 
diseases with those which are generally comprehended under the 
name of chronic diseases. 

Acute diseases, according to the explanation of physicians, are 
" those which do not last longer than four weeks, are generally 
combined with fever, and keep the patient to his bed. Chronic 
diseases, on the other hand, are those which generally do not keep 
the patient to his bed, whose duration is extended beyond four 
weeks, and which, generally, are not combined with fever." 

The inapplicability of this classificaticm norm is at once obvious, 
if we consider that a minute or an hour's difference in the dura- 
tion of a disease can form no essential point of distinction. Above 
all, the duration of a dbease is a norm which scarcely, or not at 
all, can characterize its nature, and consequently does not go into 
the depths of pathology. 

For reasons which will be found at length farther on, I have 
adopted my present system, using the terms curative and destruc- 
tive, or primary and secondary, disease, insead of acute and chronic, 
as in the earlier editions of this book. 
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G. . 

SYMPTOMS OF DISEASES, AND CLASSIFICATION 
THEREOF. 

In the following section, H., the materiality of the causes of 
diseases will be treated of and proved ; in this place we must pre- 
suppose and assume, without proof, the dogma that the causes, if 
not of all, at least of nearly all diseases Kte foreign matters present 
in the diseased organization. According to this dogma, disease 
consists in the infection of the interior organization by foreign 
matters, which are generally of a sharp, corroding, or putrefying 
nature, and are more or less poisonous. 

The indications of disease which admit of perception, we call 
the signs or symptoms, well knowing that we use these words in 
a sense different from that of medical terminology, which cannot 
be otherwise, as we have here to do with quite a new pathology. 
Disease is perceived by the sick man himself through the medium 
of his general feelings, and through the senses of sight, smell, 
hearing, and sometimes taste : by the observing physician through 
one or more of the last-named senses only. 

The symptoms of disease separate, according to their internal 
essence, into signs of the organic combat against the morbid matter, 
and into destructive workings of this matter on the organic body. 
We will name these first, reactive symptoms, since they arise from 
reaction of the organism against morbid matter. Eeactive symp- 
toms also arise from an attempt of the oi^anism to cure itself, to 
throw the morbid matter out, and might, therefore, also be named 
curative signs, if we did not require this term for a subdivision, 
namely, for those which constitute the characteristics of the suc- 
cess of their reactions, *. e., the victory of the organism over the 
morbid matter. But reactive symptoms also compreh^d those 
which are merely attempts of the organism at rejection ol the 
morbid matter, even when these fail. 

In every internal disease, not produced by external injury, all 
severe pain, and every severe (acute) inflammation, ai*e dedidedly 
reactive symptoms. 

The second class of symptoms consists in destructive workings 
of the morbid matter on the organization, and we shall call these 
destructive, or passive symptoms. For the reactive, the name of, 
active would be perfectly correspondent. 
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Passive or destructive symptoms consist in organic destruction 
by suppuration through fi^lous and cancerous sores, in organic 
or cartilaginous transformations, ossificatbns, enlargement, con- 
traction, accumulation of fluids (dropsies), moreover in convulsions 
of various kinds, <&c. 

Reactive symptoms, in their completeness, totality, and higliest 
power, are only to be found in primary or curative diseases. They 
aim at a radical cure, a complete rejection of all morbid matter. 
But also in destructive diseases there are, up to the time of death, 
incomplete reactire symptoms, i. e., symptoms of the working of 
the organism against the extension of the morbid matter, a combat, 
not for radical cure, but for the maintenance of the status quo, for 
putting off as long as possible the defeat. We require, therefore, 
a distinction between the reactive symptoms in primary (acute) 
and secondary (chronic) diseases ■; and we shall call the first abso« 
lute, or total, the latter relative, or partial, reactive symptoms. 

After having, in what precedes, built up this scaffolding of clas- 
sification and terminology, we can, in what follows, enter on the 
subject itself, as we now understand each other. I feel clearly 
how tiresome all this must have been to the reader, but it could 
not be avoided ; we require always classification and terminology, 
which must be reconstructed when a group of new truths are to 
be ushered into the world. 



H. 

PROOFS OF THE MATERIALITY OF THE CAUSES OF DIS- 
EASE, OR OF THE EXISTENCE OF MORBID MATTER. 

The whole system of pathology rests on two fundamental prop- 
ositions, namely : — 

1. That foreign material substances are the causes of complete 
diseases (see immediately below), and 

2. That the totality of disease separates into the essentially dif- 
ferent classes of curative and destructive diseases. 

In the special pathology, farther on, will be found the detailed 
proofs of both these propositions with regard to each single disease. 
We. have here to bring forward the general proofs V^ipJufffp 
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furnished by philosophy, physiology, and daily experience, t. e,, 
perception by the senses ; so that fartj^er on, in the special pathol- 
ogy, on giving a detailed statement of the processes of sickening 
and recovering, the basis of the collected inferences of this book 
may be at hand, without which the reader might consider the 
ulterior conclusions as floating in the air, <»* as petitiones principiL 

In this section we have only to do with the first of these funda- 
mental propositions, and shall speak of the second in the next 
section. 

When I say that material foreign matters are the cause of all 
complete diseases, I understand by complete, those which are 
combined with reactive symptoms, or . in which such symptoms 
have already occurred. To reactive symptoms belong especially 
all kinds of pains and inflammations. From this explanation it 
appears, how seldom we meet with incomplete diseases not com- 
bined with morbid matter. It is a very rare case that a man falls 
sick without ever in his life having had pain or inflammation, and 
that his illness likewise comes on and goes off without these two 
symptoms. We might also name the incomplete, or reactive-less 
diseases. Dynamic, 4nd the complete. Chemical (in relation to the 
causes) ; but I could not adopt these nanies in bringing forward 
proofs of the existence of morbid matter, if I wished to escape the 
reproach of reasoning in a circle, even if only a formal one. 

In a later edition of this book I shall devote a special section to 
incomplete diseases ; now I have no time for it, which want of 
time also forces me to leave unconsidered those abnormities which 
have their origin in congenital, false conformation of the body and 
its organs, and which likewise are without reactive symptoms, and, 
moreover, are not capable of cure. 

Accordingly, in this edition, when we speak of diseases in gen- 
eral, we mean those combined with reactive symptoms, or com- 
plete diseases. 

For the existence of morbid matter, or the materiality of the 
causes of all complete diseases, we can bring forward two different 
proofs. One, namely, a philosophical proof, from an optimist point 
of view ; the other, a proof from experience, taken from perception 
by the senses. 

a. The philosophical proof. 

If the causes of disease are material substances, man may keep 
out of their way, as these matters can only get into the interior of 
his body in a way which is perceptible to his senses, and which 
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excites in every -sound and un poisoned man repugnance, ^sgust, 
and even horror, since instinct rises up gainst it. 

This feeling speaks plainly against all acrid and poisonous sub- 
stances, if these are introduced into the body, either by the throat 
or through the skin. 

If* the causes of disease are material, or substances nore or less 
poisonous in the interior of the body, man has, therefore, a Mentor 
and protector against them in himself: and thus it must be, if we 
do not assume that man is a sort of being spoiled in the creation, 
which would, consequently, imply a complete bungle in the general 
creation. Only fools can believe this — the wise man finds, the 
older he is, the deeper he penetrates into the spirit of creation, a 
clearer justification of apparent evil, and more grounds for the 
assumption of a Supreme Wisdom. The evils that torment man- 
kind are no consequences of creation, but of perverted employment 
of our own powers and free will. Thus, it must be, every being 
must bear in itself tlie capability of happiness. 

On the assumption of the so-called dynamic theories of pathol- 
ogy, which since Haller's time have prevailed in medicine, the 
ability of man to preserve himself from disease disappears entirely, 
and these theories, therefore, looked at from a philosophical point 
of view, are necessarily untrue. According to them, the germs of 
disease get into the body in a way which is not perceptible to the 
senses, or develop themselves in it in such a manner that man has, 
in none of his faculties, a protection or warning against them. 

Besides^ these like other dynamic theories have this eflfect, that 
they are aU more or less cloud-pictures, which present nothing 
distinct to the mind, and which are written out in learned words, 
as is usual when no clear, intelligible account of a thing can be 
rendered either to ourselves or to others. " Dynaniis" means 
power, and we'tmderstand by " dynamic," what refers to the higher 
powers, and above all to the first source of power, the vital prin- 
ciple, of which we know nothing. In this way it has happened 
that the word dynamic very frequently is put as synonymous with 
the idea of what is to man unknown. It would be doubtless more 
honorable to acknowledge a gap in our knowledge ; but it sounds 
more learned, and imposes on fools, when we come forward with 
" dynamic" flourishes : but to higher intelligences all this appears 
as folly. If we combine with the word dynamic, the idea of what 
refers to the first source and internal essence of our powers, tlie 
word is then t« us synonymous with what is unexplored ; in matbe 
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matics alone has the word dynamic a filed, clear and defined mean- 
ing, when we indicate thereby the explored powers, and move- 
ments of the heavenly bodies exterior to the earth. 

Human physiology, in all that relates to the inner essence, to 
the origin and principal activities of the powers of life, is only a 
blank sheet ; also, in the relations of the nerves to the superior 
power, and in the essence of the nerves themselves, it presents 
only a blank sheet. Physiology has penetrated most deeply into 
the laws of assimilation and secretion, and in this province has 
not only brought to light doctrines capable of proof, but also 
effected a combination of the propositions into an organic union, 
into a system. 

The pathological doctrine of the physicians is built on the blank 
sheet, and sways about, without a base, in the air. As little as 
medicinal therapeutics has it any pretentions to the name of a 
science, and consequently its rationality can only be defended by 
those who have no idea of the essence of a true science. 

My doctrine of pathology is built on proved and undoubted 
laws of physiology, and stands therefore on a firm foundation. 

b. A proof from experience of the existence of morbid matter 
has been a thousand times furnished by the water-cure, since in it, 
from all sorts of crises, morbid matter has been excreted in such a 
way as to be perceptible by various senses. In by much the most 
numerous cases, during a well-conducted and successful water-cure, 
there arise critical eruptions and boils. That these exanthemata 
discharge morbid matter, and that they (with the- help of water) 
only arise in those people who have morbid foreign matter in their 
bodies, needs no proof to the unprejudiced, and was not doubted 
even by the doctors, — till the discovery of the water-cure by 
Priessnitz. 

At first it was maintained by somB of these learned doctors, 
that the coincidence of these symptoms with the water-cure was 
only accidental ; when this position became untenable, resort was 
had to the assertion, that the same effect woiild be produced as a 
necessary effect of water on even healthy skins. This, however, 
is so well known not to be a fact as scarcely to require contradic- 
tion. 'No eruptions nor sores occur in cases which are too weak 
to throw out a crisis, and are consequently incurable ; thousands 
to their soitow have experienced this. Further, no such phenomena 
occur in cases where the nerves are shattered, when these, from 
Ignorance on the pai't of the hydropathy (as happens but too often. 
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— ^I could name several such,) are treated with too cold water, and 
which thus obtain no cure, nay often experience an exacerbation 
of the complaint. Certainly no boils occur in the water-cure, in 
cases that have no morbid matter in them. This, in truth, is a 
rare occurrence, but it is proved to evidence in single cases. I 
may cite among others that of the Norwegian Captain Ramm, who, 
a Hercides in str^igth and heidth, came to Graefenberg, on account 
iji incipient blindness, which had arisen entirely from overstraining 
his eyes, not from poisoning, — (Captain R. was captain of engi- 
neers, and had for many years made the most minute drawings 
with a magnifying glass). During a six months' course of water- 
cure, with the strongest use of douches, &c., this Hercules had no 
tOLce of eruption or sores ; truly, also, he remained uncured, as 
was probably to be expected. A fourth class of patients get no 
crisis because they are cured by stinking perspiration ; these cases 
are not at all rare, and have occurred often in my practice. 

The doctors who make the above assertion usually quote the 
cases of washerwomen, whose hands get chapped from washing. 
To this is to be replied, — ^first, that washerwomen put their hands 
in winter alternately into hot and ice-cold water, which, when 
frequently repeated, is an abuse of the hands ; secondly, that irri- 
tating substances, such as soap and ley, here co-operate; and 
thirdly, that the said women, after such injurious abuse of water, 
do not get eruptions and sores, but cracked hands, producing the 
highest degree of brittleness of the skin, up to bleeding and 
formation of small holes. This allegalion regarding washerwomen, 
therefore, is only excusable in a washer-wife. 

Apart from experience, besides, it is sufficiently clear from 
human physiology that no eruptions or sores can arise, in a per- 
fectly healthy subject, from the use of water, which is one of the 
mildest substances imaginable, and that they always produce a 
more or less acrid, irritating feeling, which can only be produced 
by irritating matters, or devouring sore-mites (acari). We shall 
include eruptions and sores under the name of exahthems, and 
say, then, that acrid and poisonous substances are the causes of 
all non-contagious exanthems : on the other hand, that living ani- 
mals, invisible to the unassisted eye, give rise to contagious exan- 
thems, which will be treated more at large below. 

The critical exanthems , which arise in the water-cure, vary 
according to the acrimony of the matter which they excrete ; they 
are often so acrid that they decompose linen bandages in a few 
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weeksy and always so much so^ that the j occasion itching, burning, 
and pricking. The substance of the human body may become 
putrid in certain diseases, but it can never exercise a corroding 
power on the same organism in which it is produced. The causes, 
therefore, of the non-contagious critical exanthems must be foreign 
corrosive matters, which already, before the water-cure, were lying 
in the body, and which, by the decomposing and, above all, slime- 
decomposing power of the water, are conducted from the interior 
to the skin, and there thrown out. As to the, at first sight, inex- 
plicable processes by which foreign and poisonous matters can be 
retained for years in the body, without immediately destroying it, 
the most detailed physiological proofs of this fact will be given in 
the courae of this work. 

So much on the subject of critical exanthems, as proofs of the 
existence of material morbid matter. These examples appear, as 
was observed, not in every patient in the water-cure, not even in 
every one who is cured thereby ; on the contrary, the cure is often 
brought about by other critical evacuations, in all of which, how- 
ever, the existence of material morbid matter becomes perceptible 
to the senses. These evacuations consist in stinking clammy 
sweats, or sepretioo of urine of abnormal smell, and throwing 
down a peculiar deposit, in diarrhoea, which excites a burning feel- 
ing in the rectum, in vomiting of matters which have a sharp, 
medicinal, poisonous taste, in a flow of acrid saliva, <fec. 

All these crises are proofs of the existence c^ morbid matter. 

Here is the proof in relation to stinking sweat : — ^First, in all 
nature there are only two substances which slink, viz., poisons and 
putrefying substances. Secondly, transpiration and sweat on a 
healthy skin are (juite destitute of smell, or, at least, do not stink, 
because a sound dian does not sweat poisons, and because excre- 
tions would be separated by a healthy skin before they pass into 
putrefaction. Thirdly, it follows, that if sweat and transpiration 
stink, it is because they are abnormal, and contain either poison- 
ous or putrefying substances — ^accordingly, also, morbid matter ; 
that is, substances which are foreign to, or have become foreign to, 
the organism. 

Some readers may, perhaps, object to the second proposition, 
that all sweat, even in healthy people, smells Ul. This is, how- 
ever, only the case if it is left to dry and putrefy, instead of being 
washed away ; in other words, it does not stink in breaking out, 
but gets a smell afterwards, on passing into putrefaction. It is to 
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be Feoolkcted, sko, that I speak of healthy, cleanly peo;^, and 
that nb one can be called cleanly who does not wash his whole 
body daily, and that healthy people are hardly to be found under 
the. old regime. Any one who, at a reasonable age, goes through 
the water-cure till he is perfectly cured, and then adheres to water- 
diet, will find that his sweat and transpiration have no trace Gi 
u&pleasant smell. 

Clamminess of the sweat is also a proof of its containing mor- 
bid matter. This is occanoned by a secretion of slime, by the 
help of which the bad stuff is enveloped and transported to the 
surf^e. 

A similar course of proof to the above is applicable to stinking 
and irritating fluxes of saliva, as also to urine containing abnormal 
precipitates. 

Every one who is acquainted wifch the water-cure knows that no 
cure, of either a chronic or an acute disease, ever occurs without 
one or other of the critical excretions above mentioned ; conse- 
quently, not without proof, perceptible to the senses, of the exist- 
ence of material morbid substance. In general, several of these 
critical phenomena present themselves, and very often, in <^hronic 
eases, all of them, without exception, break out one after another 
in the course of the cure. 

Most frequently these various excretions in the water-cure have 
a distinct taste of the medicines which the patients bad taken long 
ago—often as much as fifteen or twenty years before. In vomit- 
ing crises, this happens frequently as regards taste ; — ^as regards 
smell, these occurrences happen most frequently in critical sweats ; 
occasionally, also, in exanthems, in critical flows of saliva, of urine, 
asid other excretions. Here it is to be remarked, that the people 
about the patient have observed this as often as he himself has, 
so that the imagination in these cases csannot come into play. Al- 
most, always such facts are observed by the servanAs (male and 
female) attendant on cure-guests, who speak of them with astonish- 
ment. 

This has occurred repeatedly in my institution, and so often 
everywhere, that any one can satisfy himself of the truth of these 
assertions, by asking persons who have undergone the treatment 
under the guidance of a capable hydropath. (This can seldom 
happen with incapable water-doctors, as in falsely employed water- 
cures no crises appear.) If desired, I can point out numbers of 
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such people, who are, moreover, men of the mofii undoubted t«« 
raoity. 

Very frequently, persons who many years before had under* 
gone a course of mercury, in the water-cure get a new flow of 
saliva, which tastes and smells so decidedly of mercury; that it is 
not only perceptible to their own senses, but is distinctly recog- 
nized by the people about them. This fact demonstrates infallibiy 
that the mercury had lain for years in the body as a foreign sub^ 
stance, and that in the cure it is thrown out partly by sahva, partly 
by sweating and exanthcms. For it is well known, that every 
sensation of smell is only produced by the coming into contact of 
small material portions of the thing smelt with the ^factory nerves. 
It has also occurred, that by evaporating the evacuations of criti- 
cal sores in the water-cure, mercury and other metallic pcHsons 
have been chemically produced and made visible. In various 
hydriatic writings are to be found a number of such facts. 

Thus much for the philosophical and experimental proof of the 
materiality of the causes of disease, and the existence of material 
morbid substances in the interior of the sick body. In. the course 
of this work I shall establish, on numerous physiological grounds, 
that morbid matter not only can exist, but from the false diet, and 
false mode of healing in the old regime, mttst necessarily arise and 
exist. 

If it is granted that morbid matter exists, and tiiat the water- 
cure expels, it in various ways, the truth of the water-system, and 
the falsity of the medicinal methods of cure, is at once established. 
On this account physicians dispute most decidedly these facts, and 
often ridicule them,* To this I r^ly, iSrst, from their own pdnt 

* Note by TVoTwZflrfor.— The opinions advanced in this section met with 
the most violent opposition from the faculty in Mr. Francke's native country 
(Mecklenburgh), who, by the way, from all I could learn, are at least half a 
century behind thenr medical brethren in Prance and England, in every 
respect, but particularly in their dootrines regarding diet and the managem^t 
of the sick-room. In the controversy which ensued, they appear to have had 
recourse to the most unworthy means of damaging their opponent's cause, by 
misrepresenting his arguments, and aspersing his character aiid motives, 
which partly accounts for the bitterness of feeling against the faculty so often 
displayed in this book. In a later pol^cft^n, Mr. Francke has devoted a 
special treatise to the consideration of " The Absorption and Deposition of 
Poisons and Medicaments in Living Anhnal Bodies," which he intends intro- 
ducing into future editions of the present work, as an amplification and cor- 
roboration of his views on the subject. In the first chapter of this treatise he 
attacks and overthrows the dynamic theory of the operation of medicaments 
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of view, that before Haller's tii»e» medieal themes rested on the 
basis of '^ morbid matter/' that the most celebrated professors 
of that time taught this doctrine ; and secondly, that long after 
Haller, and up to this time, a number of physicians ai^nowledge 
not only the so-called " disease from the use of medi<»ne/' but a2so 
that medicinal matters remain in the body of the pati^it. I may 
refer, among others^ to Dr. Kohn and Dr. Granichstildten, in their 
writings on hydropathy; and those of Dr. Herr, professor in 
Friburg. The latter, in his *' Theory of the Operation of Medicines, 
Friburg, 1846," p. 8, says :— 

" We find single remedies, after they have been employed in 
any way, lodged in the firm parts of the body. Thus, in those 
who have taken preparations of mercury, the metal shows itself 
in the brain, the muscles, bones, &c. Lead is found in the liver, 
muscles, and spinal marrow. Copper lodges likewise in the liver. 
The passage of madder into the bones is well known, as also that 
certain bitter substances communicate then- taste to the flesh. It 
requires no explanation, that when medicines lodge themselves in 
a firm part, they can only get there through the circulation of the 
blood." 

Sufficiently known and ascerttuned facts could be here adduced 
in plenty, as pnx^s of the lodgment of medicines and poisons in 
the body ,* among others, that workers in quicksilver are frequently 
so impregnated with the metal, that a piece of gold laid on their 
tongues turns white ; that qmcksilver has been taken, in quantities 
of a drachm at a time, out of the skeletons of people to whom it 

(«. e., their operation through the necves), as advocated by his opp(ment« ; 
and establishes that they are absorbed into the blood, and act through the 
circulation. In the second chapter he quotes a host of authorities, including 
ahnost eveiy eminent physiologist and chemist of the present day, Arom 
Mascagni and Tiedemann, to Orfila, Christison, and Liebig, to prove that 
almost every imaginable poison and medicinal substance has been detected in 
the various solids and flidds of the human body. In the third chapter he 
demonstrates that these substances, when used as medicines, are not always 
rejected by the living organism. And in the fourth chapter he treats of the 
adhesion of hardened sUme to the walls of the digestive canal The latter 
chapter, ut being new to the English public, is given- entire in the Appendix. 
The subject of the third is discussed j»hortly in another section. But I have 
not thought it necessary to introduce the argument on the first two subjects 
here, as Mr. Francke's opinions do not differ materially from those taught in 
our ox/n medical schools ; added to which, the discussion, from iU purely 
technical nature, would have been out of place in a book intended, as this ia» 
for popular use. < 
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had been admioistered for syphilis ; thai in the metal coffins of such 
people mercury has been found, after putrefaction of the body, 
<fec. All theee facts are recorded by physicians in various writings, 
and we can scarcely attribute it so much to ignorance as want of 
candor, when they are attempted to be deiued, as an aj-gument 
against the water cure. 

After haying thus proved the existence of for^gn matters in 
sick persons, it must be remarked that, in the course of this work, 
it will be shown that these matters are not the efftcUt but the 
cauiti of disease. 



PROOF OF THE CORRECTNESS OF THE DIVISION OF 
DISEASES INTO CURATIVE AND DESTRUCTIVE. 

The existence of destructive diseases needs no demonstration. 
Accordingly, in this section, we have only to do with curative 
diseases. 

First of all, we will borrow a proof of the healing character of 
primary disease from the optimist views of philosophy. 

We have shown above that the causes of disease must be foreign 
matters, because man can keep out of the way of eitternal morbid 
matter by help of his instinct. Not so of dynamic. But when, 
in spite of the warnings of his instinct, man, by perverted diet and 
false methods of cure, brings morbid matter into his body, the 
human organism exhibits itself as being more perfect when it has 
at least the relative capability, and makes an effort to throw out 
of itself such matters by abnormal activity, than when, without 
this capability and without making this effort, it is suddenly de- 
stroyed by such substances. Consequently, the existence of c«ra- 
tive diseases, as they do not contradict, but correspond to,'*lh6 
physiological laws (particularly the secretive power), is to be 
called a postulate of reason. But I lay no great weight on this 
proof, as the construction of man in relation to disease is already 
• stamped as a perfectly reasonable one, by the fact that the Cre- 
ator has implanted in him an instinct against morbid and^br 
wholesome substances. 

If, however, the medicinal method of cure were the true one, 
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man musi kave been inspired by big Creator with a horror against 
what is necessary for his cure — yvz., medicine. In this way, the 
creation of man would have been a contradiction ; and^ for my 
part, I should have conjectured that not the great God, but a 
learned councillonof medicine, or at least a " doctor medicinae pro- 
motus," had concocted the human race. 
^ Secondly. We will draw attention to various facts, as proofs of 
the existence of curative diseases ; that is, of the curative charac- 
ter of primary or acute disease.. 

The proper form of a curative disease is a pure, rapid, and 
quickly-decided inflammation. 

Experience teaches us that only strong people get pure and 
strongly-marked inflammatory disease ; that people of very weak 
or much-injured organization, particularly those of weak nerves, 
do not get inflammatory disease ; no more do drunkards, when 
they are already reduced, and have their nerves destroyed by 
their vices ; that pregnant women get these diseases more readily 
than those who are not pregnant, but otherwise of similar consti- 
tution. Be it remarked, I speak here of acute inflammations. 

These propositions are quite undisputed, and are well known to 
all physicians, as well as to all observers of disease. 

From these facts, it is already probable that inflammatory dis- 
eases are curative. But more decisive proofs of their curative 
character are given us by various results of the water-cure. 

1. In the hydriatic treatment, inflammatory diseases are those 
which of all others are the quickest cured, and which in the short- 
est time produced the largest quantity of critical excretions of mor- 
bid matter. 

2. Secondary (chronic) diseases in the water-cure go through 
the following stages : — 

a. If a sick person, with an active skin, strong nerves, and • 
good digestive organs — that is, of a strong constitution — Kiomes 
into the water-cure, after having, shortly before (for in this way 
he may be still strong), taken into his system much morbid mat- 
ter — ^namely, medicinal poisons — such a patient speedily gets tj^ 
some inflammatory form of disease, and by it the morbid matter ^l' , 
is expelled, perceptibly to the senses, in exanthems, sweats, and ^ 
other evacuations. ***** T^ " 

h. If a patient, with a constitution already much shattered/ pale^' 
meajliie, or unhealthily bloated, comes under the cure, he requires, • '. 
iirs^i considerable time for strengthening his whole organization* 
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for getting firm flesh and a healthy color, before inflammatory ap- 
pearances eome on, which then run their course as above stated, 
and end in the expulsion of morbid matter. 

In one word, it is a truth established by many thousand oures, 
that chronic illness is very seldom cured otherwise than by con- 
version into acute, which then, by help of water, results in the 
perceptible excretion of the morbid matter, by sores, eruptions, 
sweats, diarrhoea, <fec. (In water establishments^ not only the act 
of excretion is named a crisis, but also the abnormal excitement 
of the body which precedes the actual excretion, and which is ac- 
companied almost always with fever, generally with pain and 
inflammatory symptoms.) From these facts, it is sufficiently clear 
that primary or acute diseases are radical curative efforts of the 
organism, and therefore, according to 4heir intimate essence, de« 
serve the name of curative diseases. 



K. 

WHAT IS POISON?— WHAT IS MEBICINE? 



PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 



1. When, in this work, absolute poison is spoken of, such sub- 
stances are meant as, if introduced into the stomach (not into the 
veins) in a certain dose, prove fatal to all human beings. 

•2.JWhen we speak of medicine, without further addition, we 
mean always thereby allopathic medicine. 

<Y DISCUSSIOK OF TBS SUBJECT. 

The word poisori may be used in a more extended or in a more 
contracted sense ; in the first, it indicates generally matters inju- 
rious to human health; in the second, substances only which 
speedily kill. Further, the word poison may be used in the 
figurative and in the strictly literal sense : m the first, it means 
,/ t| the injurious or fatal effects of the external world on man, in what- 

, J ever manner exercised, whether chemically, physfcally, mechani- 

cally, or morally. In all discussions, we take the word poisori al- 
ways in the strict literal sense, which refers entirely to the^»mi- 
cal operation of a material substance on the human body. ^Kheh 
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we tnean mechanical or dymmic poisons, we shall always employ 
these affixes. 

Poison, in the narrower sense of the word, is a substance which, 
introduced in sufficient quantity into the human body, kills every 
man without distinction, if the substance be not thrown out again 
by instant vomiting. As to the expression, " sufficient quantity,*' 
we must establish a convention regarding it which may be vari- 
ously arranged. The natural measure for the '' sufficient quantity" 
appears at first sight to be a weight equal to that of an ordinary 
meal. But in all strong persons it is impossible to introduce such 
a quantity into the stomach ; and on this account we will take the 
second natural measure, namely, the quantity of a common mouth- 
ful, and say poison, in the strictest sense, is a substance which, 
taken in this quantity, is fatal to every man, without distinction, 
if not thrown out by vomiting. It is clear, that to obtain a distinct 
boundary between poison in the stricter, and the same word in the 
wider sense, a fixed weight must be put in place of the mouthful, 
which however we here omit, as in this place not the result, but 
the demonstration of the boundary is of importance. 

Poison, in the more extended sense, or the class of mild poisons, 
is a substance which, by its chemical effects, produces in every 
man, even the healthiest, distinct symptoms of sickness, when this 
substance is eaten to the extent of an ordinary meal. 

What are named relative poisons, that is, substances which are 
wholesome to the healthy — but partljr by their chemical operation, 
partly by their quantity, or quantitative effect, are injurious, or 
even fatal, to individual sick or weakly men, do not come in here, and 
must be completely excluded in our explanati<« of absolute poisons. 
What is absolutely poisonous to man is again a relative po^on to 
other classes of organisms. In reference to the collective creation 
there is no absolute poison ; but in reference to each tribe of ani- ^ 
mals, and especially to mankind, there are many absolute poisons 
— and here we speak only of man. 

To those who, from this explanation of poison in the extended 
sense, or milder poisons, try to deduce the nullity and falsity of my 
doctrine, because I have not given a distinct division between 
poison and no-poison, I answer in two ways : — 1st. I repeat that, 
for the relative measure of an " ordinary meal," a definite, absolute 
measure of weight could be easily substituted, and that thus the 
^It^ision would be more distinct ; but that here we have nothinjg to 
-€k> with the result of the division, but only with the deQionstr^tion 
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ef it. 2ndly. I bring forward the often-repeatedj full of meaning, 
and undisputed statement, that in nature, and in objective truth, 
there are nowhere distinct boundaries between genera and classes ; 
and, therefore, there are in truth no genera, nor classes, in the 
strict sense of these words. 

It is impossible to place a purely natural, and always definite 
boundary, between poison and what is not poison, but only a con- 
rentional one. Just as litUe is it possible to place anywhere else 
a distinct boundary ; for example, between a tree, a bush, and a shrub. 
He, therefore, who says there is no poison because there is no divi- 
sion between poison and no-poison, must also say that there is no tree, 
because there is no distinct boundary between trees and bushes ; and 
that there is no white or black race of men, as there are ao distinct 
boundaries between both races ; in short, that there is nothing, 
betause there are no distinct divisions in nature. 

As between all creatures there are imperceptible transitions and 
connecting members, there must also be a copula, or indifferent 
point, between poison and no-poison ; and this transition substance 
must, under certain circumstances, be injurious; under others, 
innocuous ; nay, wholesome. In relation to mankind, this transi- 
tion is formed by cuUnary salt and spices ; that is, unmixed with 
other matters, these substances are injurious ; mixed with certain 
articles of food they are not so, or at least not in all countries. 
Sugar does not belong to these transition substances ; for pure 
sugar, without lime or other additions in refining, is injurious to no 
healthy man, to whom in talking of absolute poisons we refer, no 
less than to the sick. 

The mixture of salt and spices with nutritive matters brings us 
to the chapter of the mixture of relative poisons with other sub- 
stances, and to the question of their injuriousness in the mixture. 
The answer is easily given in a definite form, namely, such matters as, 
when taken unmixed, occasion symptoms of sickness, are innocuous 
if, when mixed with nutritive matters, their taste in this mixture is 
distinctly perceptiWe, and yet agreeable to a healthy man. By 
healthy men, I understand those from whose diet all artificial or 
poisonous matters, and all stimulants from foreign climates, are 
excluded. 

If we add this explanation to the above-given definition of poisons, 
we have thereby found a division, which points out the place of 
transition substances, salt and spice. ^ 

The next question in the definition of poison is, do those mattlj^ 
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which in the alleged quantity produce either sudden death or sud* 
den symptoms of disease^ also produce absolutdy injurious effects, 
and consequently continue to be absoi^ute poisons when taken in 
smaller quantities ? Logic as well as phyaology answer this ques- 
tion in the affirmative. Before, however, going into it, we must 
remark, that the question has brought us imperceptibly into tl\e 
domain of medicine, and that before answering it, from logical and 
physiological grounds, we must first of all give a definition of 
" medicine." 

What is noedicine ? The word, literally translated, means a 
remedy against disease. In this extended and original sense we do 
not take it here, as mdeed it is no longer used in this sense. The 
word,, in the present day, has this extended meaning only in the 
figurative sense, which is excluded from our discussion. 

The words medicine and medicament, in the strict and modem 
sense, are synonymous with the idea of those substances, the sale 
and preparation of which form the privilege of the apothecairy, 
and which hence get the name of officinal substances ; the nature 
of these substances b defined by the laws of the land, and conse- 
quently is an exclusive one. Nevertheless, only those matters be- 
long to the apothecary's " ojkina" under the term medicine, 
which are destined to operate chemically ; not so those which are 
meant to act mechanically, such as leeches, cupping instruments, 
and lancets. 

If we go through the list of those substances, the sale of which 
fs witiidrawn from ordinary shops, and given over as a privilege 
to apothecaries, we find very soon that this list, in many countries, 
contains o»^y poisons of various kinds ; in other countries, again, 
for the most part, poisons. There is no single poison which has 
not been given by doctors against disease ; and this, too, with the' 
consent of tihe laws. I stand, therefore, on my lawful rights, 
when I call medicine " poison ;" and I shall presently prove I am 
also physiologically right. 

Ever since, in my hydriatic writing's, I have openly reproached 
physicians with using poisons, and poisoning their patients (mean- 
ing by this, naturally, poisoning through ewor, not by design), the 
latter try, by all sorts of subterfuges and justifications, to convince 
laics in the art of healing, of the falsity of this reproach ; but they 
are unlucky in their logic, and take good care not to appear openly 
in print with such pretended corrections of my writings and views, ■ 
as I have begged these gentlemen earnestiy to do. 
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The first (orall/ expressed) objectbn of these doctcHiv, is the as* 
sertioQ that there is bo poison ; that every substaooe, under certain 
drcumstances, can become poisonous to particular individuals. 
This is true with regard to relative poisons, not so with regard 
to absolute poisons, as I have distinctly shown — ^referring, of 
course, only to the introduction of such matters into the stomach ; 
as regards their introduction through the skin, or into a wound, 
it would be just as easy to establish a definitien. 

Their second objection is the assertion, that the quantity of a 
substance stomps it as poison ; and that the same substance, which 
is a pois(m if used in large quantities, becomes a remedy if used in 
a smaller quantity. 

First, a word on the logical falsity and impossibility of this asser- 
tion. If a substance, which in a certain dose produces- death, is 
given in a smaller dose, every ci priori conclusion in logic must lead 
to this, that the smaller quantity will produce only a less strong 
effect, that is, a more protracted death. All analogies from the 
sciences of chemistry and physiology speak for my conclusion, and 
against that of the doctors. In the domams of chemistry and 
physiology the law holds good, that in diminishing the mass the 
nature of the substance remains the same, and that its chemical 
operation is in like measure diminished, but still continues similar 
— ^never contrary. We may, therefore, with perfect justice call 
the assertion, that the chemical operation of small doses of poison 
is opposed to that of larger ones, a physiological and chemical un- 
truth, as it contradicts all the known laws of these sciences ; and 
this assertion has not even the shadow of a foundation. 

Immediately below we shall take up this assertion, and contro- 
vert it, in the special physiological point of view, but first put in 
the remark, that, pre-supposing the truth of this false proposition, 
it must also be con6nned by the animal instincts. But experience 
teaches us the contrary, viz., that the instinct of man, as well as 
of animals, exhibits the strongest repugnance, even to the smaller 
doses of poison, which do not produce instant death, and which 
by doctors are used as intended remedies, and which repugnance 
scares them from taking such substances. Farther on, I shall 
show that the warnings of instinct, being purely natural, are not 
only infallible, but are absolutely necessary to the continual exist- 
ence of a race on the earth. 

We '.ffive at a physiological contradiction of this assertion of 
the doctors, if we consider the physidogical laws and processes 
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according to which poisons exercbe their destnictive powers on 
animal, and specially on human (M*ganisms. 

The human body is, in truth, no simple chemical body, but in 
the healthy state it is a simple physiological body. There ought 
to be, when it is to remain healthy, no matters in it which can re- 
ust its assimilating power, and thus become foreign to it, laying, 
by their eztraneousness, impediments in the way of the organic 
functions. Everything that, in a proper state of division and fluid* 
ity is brought into the stomach, or for a longer time into contact 
with the skin or a wotmd, passes wholly, or partially, into the 
interior of the body ; nay, by means of the circulation, into all, 
even the most remote parts of it. There is neither doubt nor dis- 
pute as to the truth of this physiological axiom. 

There is no substance which, when introduced into the body by 
a large or small opening in a vein, can be assimilated by the or- 
ganic power of the body.* Every such substance, therefore, so 
btroduced is something foreign to it. The veins have no organs 
of assimilation. 

It is otherwise with the human skin ; this can digest two sub- 
stances, namely, water and air ; but everything else absorbed by 
the skin cannot be assimilated by it, and remains foreign and injuri- 
ous to the organism. 

The strongest and most comprehensive power of digestion and 
assimilation resides in the stomach and bowels, and on this account 
they are named exclusively organs of digestion. 

From what we have stated of the construction oi the veins, it 
follows that everything introduced immediately into them is a 
poison for the human body, at least in the extended sense of the 
w(»d. 

From the nature of the human skin, it follows that all fluid or 
half-fluid substances, except water and air, broi^ht into ccmtact 
with it for a long time, are poisons in both senses of the word. 

I bring this forward expressly to forestall the objection to my 
definition of poison, that even water may become a poison if intro- 
duced into a vein, namely, in explaining absolute poisons, only 
those come into question which, introduced into the stomach, 

♦ Note by Tran»lator.^-U not water an exception? The experiments of 
Stevens on transAision would seem to prove that water can be introduced 
into the .veins, not only with impunity, but sometimes vrith advantage. 
Perhaps Mr. Francke would regaid this as a general corroboration of his 
aigument. 
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bare a deadly or injurious effect on all men. This objection,*- 
therefore, as to substances which are injurious when bitroduoed 
into the veins, is one that falls to pieces of itself, and originates in 
confusion of mind. 

What substances can the healthy human stomach digest ? 

The only infallible and universally comprehensive answer tbat 
can be given to this is taken from the manifestations of instinct, 
and runs thus:— "Every substance for which the sound, unper- 
verted palate feels an appetite." This answer is infalliUe, and 
proves the hurtfulness of all medicines. 

If, however, we inquire into the chemical constitution of matters 
agreeable or repugnant to human palates, we can give an equally 
infallible and exclusive answer. 

There are three properties above all which define the digestive 
capability of all substances. 

Ist. — They must not have passed into putrefaction. If they 
have, and are, notwithstanding, eaten, they pass as putrefied 
juices into the body, and become, thereby, foreign and injurious 
to it. 

2ndly. — They must be of sucb a nature as to be readily sep- 
arable into infinitely small parts by the gastric juice, diluted with 
water. All matters, therefore, which resist this separation, as 
stones, earth, and metals, are indigestible. 

3rdly. — ^The substances must be less acrid than the gastric juice, 
because in all nature the law holds good, that the stronger vitality 
overcomes and appropriates to itself the weaker. This law is 
most important, and as a consequence of it, there must have been 
given to man a very powerful acidity of the gastric juice, if it is 
to have the capability of dissolving a number of different sub- 
stances. This power of the digestion is produced pajrtly by the 
glandular secretion of the stomach itself, and still more by the 
bile flowing into the duodenmo. We must, therefore, eat nothing 
which is stronger than the gastric juice, and in this instinct guides 
us securely ; as, to unperverted tastes, a very unpleasant burning 
and pricking is produced^ by such matters. 

The first class of indigestible substances forms a transition be- 
tween poison and no-poison, and is, therefore, relative poison. 

The second class is already absolute poison, and comprehends 
partly those poisons which are toxicologjcally named astrin|;ent' 
poisons, partly some of those which are called mechanical poisons, 
and work mostly by stopping up the small vessels. 
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The third,^by far the most important and jnost dangerous 
class, — consists of those called m toxicology corrosive and narcotic 
poisons. They operate destructively by their corrosive and nar- 
cotic powers, against which the organism reacts by secretion of 
slime and adduction of blood (inflammation). 

The destmotive poisons of the corrosive and narcotic classes are 
used by doctors as remedies against all active diseases, which are 
mostly primary, but also sometimes secondary in their nature ; as, 
for example, severe cramps (convulsions), which belong to the class 
of secondary active diseased phenomena. The corrosive poisons 
are not used by doctors i^ainst insidious atonic diseases ; they em- 
ploy in these cases the narcotic poisons only, in diluted and weak 
forms ; on the contrary, narcotics, when given for aeute disease, 
are employed in an unmixed, generally concentrated and subli- 
Biated form. 

Corrosive and narcotic poisons form the most drastic medicines ; 
all of them> when not diluted (as is done by homoeopatlusts, but 
never by the allopathists), are much more acrid than the gastric 
juice. A<^eording]y, their digestion, even in the smallest allopathic 
dose, is an impossibility; consequently, absolute poison never 
ceases, by reason of the smallness of the dose, to be j)oison, and 
call never be a remedy, because it can never be digested. 

Absolute poison, in the smallest allopathic dose, never loses its 
disgusting and horror-exciting power on the palate, and is conse- 
quently designated as poisonous by instinct quite as much as by 
the laws of physiology and experimental chemistry, in conformity 
with all experiments made in these sciences. 

Doctors, who would be too glad, in deface of their art against 
my attacks, to be able to make out the poisons they employ to be 
not-poisons, and who say that a substance can become poisonous 
from quantity, adduee the reverse proposition, that wholesome 
matters, taben in superabundance, may become poison. Against 
this I allege :-*- 

1. The unconditional reversal of a proposition ia, as Is well 
known, logically inadmissible ; and this ia a logical blunder bearing 
the stamp of untruth in itself. 

2. Substances wholesome in themselves, but in superfluous 
quantity, exercise on healthy men not only a chemically, but also 
a mechanically injurious effect, by extending, and consequently re- 
laxing, the organ in question. . These substances, in superfluity, 
belong accordingly not to the chemical, but to the mechanical 
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pmons ; and the whola objection rests on a ebange of the divi- 
sional norm, proceeds from mental confusion, and is wholly un- 
true. 

8. Substances in themselves wholesome, but difficult of diges- 
tion, may become injurious to a diseased organ of digestion, by 
their chemical effect, because the organ has not the normal power, 
and thus become relative poisons ; but, in this section, we are not 
treating relative, but absolute poisons. Were, however, this not 
the case, this objection would be inoperative in support of the false 
proposition, that poisonous substances, by diminution of the dose, 
lose their poisonous properties, and assume a contrary healthful 
nature. It is qmte clear that substances difficult of digestion, for 
which the whole strength of a healthy stomach is required, nuiy 
be indigestible in a weak and diseased stomach, and thus become 
a relative poison. But the reverse of this proposition — ^namely, 
that substances or poisons which the healthy cannot digest may 
be digestible by the sick, and become real remedies — ^is a logical 
and physiological untruth. 

From the results of this discussion on poisons we derive the 
correctness of my definition — ^viz. : every substance which passes 
into the human body without being digested is at least a relative 
poison : every substance which is absolutely indigestible by any 
man is absolute poison. 

From this definition we get the explanation of the manner in 
which poisons exert their evil effects on the organism— -namely, 
because they remain as foreign substances in it. 

After having established the existence of absolute poisons, and 
that they are not rendered not-poisons by diminution of the 
dose, I must say a few words on the mixing and combination of 
poisons. 

1. laXTURB OP POISONS. 

In the question, if by copious admixture of wholesome sub- 
stances with poisonous, the noxious e&ct of the latter is removed, 
we can only take homoeopathy into account, if we put the question 
in relation to methods of cure ; for allopathy never mixes its poisons 
to such a degree as that they lose their poisonous properties, which 
can be proved by chemical tests as well as' by taste. It is also by 
no means the wish of aUopathbts to dilute the poisons used as 
medicines, so that they should lose their natural and ch^nical 
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properties — ^they seek rather, by sublimation and extraction, to 
strengthen these effects. 

Homoeopathists, on the contrary, mix their medicines to such a 
degree, that neither by chemical art, nor by the human nerres of 
taste, can anything oi the original poisonous qualities erf the sub- 
stances used be discovered. They use for this purpose water, and 
this is certainly the only substance which in general, by copious 
ndmixture, mvLj perhaps deprive poison of all injurious effect ; and 
most certainly does so, so far, that it is no longer discoverable by 
the senses or the art of analysis. 

Hahnemann, the creator of homoeopathy, found occasionally^ 
from a mixture of i j o t o o b poison with - iVoWA parts of water/ 
injurious effects ; and, according to his experiments, these ceased 
only on the decillionth dilution — ^that is to say (to put it in an in- 
telligible light), if all the waters in the earth, all seas, and rivers, 
were put into one vessel, a single drop of allopathic poison pu* 
into it, and the whole Well stirred, a draught of this, according to 
Hahnemann, would still have poisonous effects. It belongs -not to 
this place to show how such a prodigious dilution can be made 
with a few buckets of water ; but the thing is correct, and is to be 
found in homoeopathic books. 

For my part, I do not presume to decide if, by such dilution, the 
poison is absolutely deprived of all power ; if it is possible, it is 
only by dilution with water, and not with soKd substances. One 
thing is certain, that such an Mwpoisoning by water is only possible 
when the unperverted delicate palate cannot detect in the mixture 
the most remote taste of the poison. In homoeopathic doses of a 
decillionth dilution, no taste of the poison is to be detected, and I 
believe that they are absolutely innocuous. I hold true homoeo- 
pathy to be an absolute nothing, and have therefore always held 
this method of cure, as compared with allopathy, in great venera- 
tion, and as a blessing to the human race. 

We may designate allopathy, as the art of poisoning and mis- 
chief, with the sign — minus ; hydropathy, as the true art of 
healmg, with the sign + plus ; »id then homoeopathy will be the 
mean point between them, or point of indifference. 

After having thus refuted all the arguments of the doctors £^inst 
my allegation that they treat their patients with poison, and thereby 
poison them, I must, in conclusion, say a word on the 

3 
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2. COMBINATION OF POISONS, 

Snee a justification of the treatment with poisons is attempted 
to be deduced therefrom by some physicians. 

A poison combined (gebundenes Gift) with a non-poisonous 
body, is so named when it can only be produced by a chemical 
metamorphosis of the substance wherewith it is combined. All 
poisonous power is wanting in combined p<Nsoiu^ and they obtain 
their name therefrom.* A combined poison is accordingly a no- 
poison ; as neither can the oi^gans of taste perceire it, nor do the 
remaining organs suffer any evil effects from it. In my opnaoa, 
the words ''gebundenes Gift'* are ill-chosen, and arise from a 
chemical error. The poison is not present as poison in the com. 
bined body, but matters are there present which, by chenHcal pro- 
cesses can be changed into poison. Thus, for example, pnuuic 
acid can be set free or fabricated {truly b very small quantity), by 
a chemical process,- from human blood. Alcohol is obtainable 
from most fruits, by fermentation and distillation ; and horn the 
elements of water — ^viz., hydrogen, carbonic acid, and oxygen — va- 
rious active poisons can be prepared. But in all these there b 
no poison present, only matters - which can be converted into 
poisons, 

So that when, from this thema of combined poisons, arguments 
are taken by doctors for curative procedures with free poisons^ 
there is at bottom a confusion of ideas of which no one who has 
studied chemistry should be guilty. 

From the presence of i^ombined poisons in the blood, in tiie ele- 
ments, &c., we can deduce a justification of treatment with cam- 
lined poisons only ; that is, substances without any efficacy. It 
is well known thai the doctors use their poisons only in the free, 
or uncombined state. 

As mechanical poiscms, to which belong pieces of glass, points 
of needles, ^fec., are excluded from this chapter on chemical pm- 
sons, I was obliged to exclude, according to my pathology, eonta* 
gious poisons also, because they, as will be shown further on* 
belong likewise to the class of mechanical poisons. They consist 
(as I shall prove in a section regarding them) in small invisible an* 

• NoU by the TVanBlator.— The original wordg here, " gebundenes Gift," 
have no proper equivalent in English ; they mean combined, bound, or r»- 
■trained, pefliape rather undeveloped, poisons. 
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imals, mpstly mites, (as in the itch,) which propagate themselves 
by generation, and produce the symptoms, the contagious sores 
and eruptions, by eating around them. 

I think I have thus refuted all the arguments with which doc- 
tors att^npt a contradiction of the fact, that they use poisons as 
remedies. Should I hear any new arguments <^ this kind, I shall 
submit than to criticism also. 



ON THE EFFECTS OF COLD WATER ON THE HUMAN 
ORGANISM IN GENERAL. 

PREFATORY REMARKS. 

The word cold, as regards water in its general relation to man, 
comprehends a considerable scale of degrees. It is seldom colder 
than 0° of Reaumur, as it then becomes ice. Above this, in higher 
degrees of heat, it must, in relation to the human body, be called, 
in common parlance, cold, so long as it does not reach blood-heat 
(98® F.), and warm when it exceeds this. 

In hydropathy, we require terms for smaller divisions of the 
scale. Water warmer than 77° F. is never used by PriessnitK. 
We shall call water up to 54° cold, betwixt this and 77° chilled 
(abgeschrecktes), and that above 98° warm. 

DISCUSSION OF THE SUBJECT. 

' In explaining the effects of water under 77°, we have to con- 
sider, first, the coldness, and, secondly, the chemical composition of 
water. 

1. Cold in a high degree, and long continuance, has on the 
human organization a fatal effect, by absolute deprivation of heat. 
In a less degree, and shorter duration, it effects a partial abduction 
of heat, which is brought again into equilibrium by the organism 
through adduction of blood to the cooled part. To produce this 
equilibrium an abnormally strong afflux of blood to the cooled 
part is necessary. 

The first operation of cold, therefore, is the expulsion of the 
blood from the part of the body exposed to it. The reaction of 
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the orgaakm produces increased warmth of the cooled spot. This 
reaction is often called an -after-effect of cold. 

If we expose any one part of the body much oftener than the rest 
to a short cooling, the flow of blood must thereby be gradually di- 
rected specially to this cooled spot, and habituated to remaining in it; 
By the increased afflux imd efflux of the blood, the part, or the or- 
gan in question, must be specially nouri^ed and wanned. For the 
law holds good, that the reaction always far exceeds in duration 
the first effect of cold shortly applied, and exceeds it also in 
strength when the organism is strong. The reaction in people of 
strong nerves is so much the stronger as the difference of tempera- 
ture between the body and the cold is greater, and the more sud- 
den the passage from warm to cold. 

It follows from this, that in cold we have in our hands a means 
of regulating, at pleasure, the circulation of the blood, and that 
where the cold is most applied, thither also the powers of the 
organization, its blood and heat, are mostly directed. 

The reaction against the cold of the air, however, is much less 
in proportion than that against cold water, because water, from its 
composition, exercises a more decomposing effect than air; and, 
therefore, an increased reaction, and greater afflux of blood, is 
called forth by cooling a part with i^ater than with air. 

Enervated people, inclined to rheimiatism, can, for this reason, 
not be hardened by the coldness of air alone, but only in com- 
bination with that of water. People whose nerves are shattered 
can bear no considerable degree of cold, and must, therefore, use 
water much less cold than those with sound nerves. 

Air, water, cold, are also called excitants (stimulants), the favorite 
word of the doctors. It is in this case rightly employed, though 
somewhat superficially, because the process of excitation is not 
designated. "Means of reaction" would be a term of stronger 
distinction. Here we will adhere to the word stimulant. 

If stimulants are continiially to fulfil the end of strengthening 
single organs or parts oi the body, they must bring nothing into 
it that is unassimilable. All medicinal stimulants are unas- 
similable, and on this account they always depress still lower 
the organ to which they are apphed, instead of elevating it, 
and at last totally ruin it. Daily experience shows this, and 
physiology explains this phenomenon most clearly. For when the 
parts to be strengthened are gradually more and more loaded with 
matters, which they cannot convert into their own substances, and 
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which are lodged in them as something foreign, or rather acrid, 
and therefore inimical, a disturbance of the flow of blood, and 
still more of the excretions must necessarily follow. One of the 
chief stimulants with doctors is alcohol. This recognized poison is 
absolutely indigestible, foreign to the chemicsd nature of the human 
body, and by degrees totally ruins the organ into which it is intro- 
duced, from its acrid, poisonous properties. By washing weak 
parts of the body with spirits, by applying brandy especially to 
the eyes — ^in short, by the use of any alcoholic substances, the 
organs treated them are by degrees more and more weakened. 

Strengthening the whole organization is only possible by expel- 
ling the morbid matters, and affording wholesome nourishment. 

Strengthening one particular organ, i. e, an elevation of it above 
other organs, or a change of the relation of one organ to another, 
18 only possible hy the use of reagents ; and as all medicinal stim- 
ulants, as was already shown, produce in the long-run, a poisoning 
and depression of the organ excited by them, this change can only 
be produced by the natural stimulants of air and water, and the 
greater or less degree of cold therewith combined. 

2. The chemical constitution of water in relation to the human 
organism is already discussed in sections A and B, in its most im- 
portant features, and requires only a few words more here. 

Water is the only solvent in nature, as is already confessed by 
most physicians, particularly by Hufeland, in his '^Makrobiotik." 
Water is, moreover, the only drop-like fluid in nature ;* all other 
fluids consisting of water, and more or fewer solid particles. On 
this account, these other fluids possess the general power of solu- 
tion in a less degree than water, because, first, the best part of this 
power is already expended on the solid particles ; and because, 
secondly, the latter prevent the solution of other substances, and 
the penetration of the water into their smallest openings and spaces. 

We have seen above, that the human body unceasmgly separates 
excretory substances from itself, and requires new matter for its 
nourishment by assimilation. Both functions can go on in a nor- 
mal and perfect way only by the internal and external use of water. 

a, Nutrition is doubly assisted by water ; first, because by drink- 
ing water the mass of food is separated into its smallest parts, 
which b necessary for its^ absorption in the ileum and jejunum ; 

• In a later work, the author observes, that this is not philosophically 
eonrect, as quicksilver is also fluid and drop-like (tropf bar), but this does not 
affect the general scope of his argument. — Translator, 
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secondly, the water which is drank and absorbed in these intes- 
tines, and before its excretion performs the circuit of the heart and 
blood-vessels, supplies oxygen to all even the most distant parts of 
the organism, which is necessary for the formation of firm parts 
out of the blood. Oxygen, it is true, is partially introduced into 
the blood by respiration ; but partly, also, especially in disease, 
where a quite abnormal quantity of it is suddenly required in some 
single part of the body for its cure, it is taken from the water 
which has been drunk. 

b. For excretion, water is also indispensable. By its pure 
fluidity it penetrates the whole body, and by means of its hydrogen 
it becomes the medium through which the organism, when neces- 
sary, makes what is firm, fluid, and thus capable of being excreted. 

Thus, water, by its chemical composition, is the best means for 
perfect nourishment of the body, and replacement of all excretions, 
and all substances wanting in its single organs ; besides this, it is 
the only means for expelling all those particles which are burden- 
some to the body, whether fluid or solid. If we take into account 
that cold water is the best means for correcting the circulation, and 
restoring the disturbed equilibrium of the separate organs and 
functions, we must indubitably come to the conclusion, that water 
is the most important of all curative means. The others are, fresh 
air, exercise, wholesome nourishment and healthy employment ; — 
when not combined with these, water can do nothing — ^and without 
organic power in the patient they are all useless. 



M. 

PRIMARY OR CURATIVE DISEASES. 

1. MODE OF ORIGIN IN GENERAL. 

The human body is engaged in the constant labor of excreting 
and forming anew the whole mass of juices, flesh and bones. In 
a series of years, the body of a healthy man is so entirely replaced, 
that, even to the smallest atom, not a particle of the old remains.* 
Physiologists assume the period of complete renewal very vari- 
ously, as occupying from two to seven years. 

* This doeg not seem certain as regards the brain. — TVandator. 
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As the body is incapable of remaining at rest, and must contin- 
ually separate and renew — the conditions for satisfying this neces- 
sity must be afforded it. For renewal are required suitable articles 
of nourishment ; and for normal undisturbed excretions are required 
daily contact with the air and water, so that these elements may 
exercise their power of decomposition on the skin, and suck out <^ 
the pores what must be taken away, if the body is not to stagnate 
and sicken. 

If these conditions of health are for a long time only incom- 
pletely and partially afforded to the body, it loses gradually the 
normal energy of all its functions. If, in such a state of depres- 
sion, an extraordinary attack from any quarter is made on the 
body, or one of its organs, it can no otherwise react and defend 
itself against this attack, than by extraordinary abnormally in- 
creased straining of its powers ; that is, by primary sickness. 

There are only two sorts of disease to which a healthy man on 
air and water diet is exposed. 1. Epidemic and climatic disease, 
produced by the deterioration of the elements. 2. Contagious 
diseases, small-pox, etc. 

All other diseases are only possible through the customary per- 
version of diet, and false methods of cure. 

2. HYDRIATIC CURE OF PRIMARY DISEASES. 

The abnormal sick-like endeavors of an organism to drive out 
morbid matter, are the signs of reaction, or symptoms of acute 
disease. The water-doctor supports and encourages these symp- 
toms, and attains thereby, surely and radically, the cure which is 
their end and aim, through diarrhoea and vomiting, in the diseases 
of the bowels ; and in all others, by sweats, eruptions, ulcers, and 
critical excretion of urine. Further on, the special process will be 
explained by examples. 

The result of every primary disease cured by water is a state of 
health better than that previous to the illness. General or local 
weakness, or sequelae of any kind, never occur; after a few days, 
the person so cured can expose himself to the labors and exertions 
to which he was equal before his illness. 

3. ICSDICINAL CURE OF PRIUARY DISEASE. 

When poison is introduced into a body during the acute cura- 
tive struggle, the latter must employ a portion of its powers to 
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react against the enemy, to throw it out» either by vomiting or 
purging, or by enveloping it with quickly- prepared mild slimy 
matter, in order to dilute it, so that it may not corrode and de- 
stroy. The strength and the juices which the organism in this 
way sacrifices to slime up the medicine must be withdrawn from 
the curative struggle with the original enemy. By this is occa- 
sioned a diminution of the symptoms ; and if the poison is intro- 
duced in sufficient quantity and repeated doses, the organism must 
then turn all its forces against this dangerous foe, and give up 
entirely its original struggle, so that the symptoms altogether dis- 
appear. Then, according to the dictum of the doctors, is the 
disease cured. When the body, treated in this way, at a future 
period, tries again to cure itself, and pushes the symptoms, they 
call this a relapse, and poison it anew, until either death or disap- 
pearance of the symptoms ensues. 

In most primary cases, a similar efifect is produced by abstrac- 
tion of blood. These " tappings" must be so arranged according 
to the strength of the patient, that all power and capability of 
getting up the acute hot struggle are taken from him, on which 
the disease is " cured." 

Every unlucky wight who in this way is poisoned and tapped 
by the old art of he«nling, is told by his instinct that his doctor 
errs egregiously when he caHs him cured; that something foreign 
and inimicfil has taken up its quarters in his body ; and every one 
of these much- to-be-pitied people requires a long time to renovate 
his strength, and must observe a painful regimen. Iz^tead of this, 
every one healed* by water can, ^fter a primary disease, in a few 
days do what he likes ; eat as much as, and what, he Hkes, and 
exchange the air of his rooha for evening or night air, as he chooses. 
In bydriatic treatment, it is even a rare ease that the patient loses 
his appetite for more than a day or two. 

From the nature of the effects of poison, in acute diseases, as 
above explained, it follows that, in many cases, it is indifferent 
which sort of poison is chosen — ^it is more a question so to arrange 
the dose, that it sufficiently paralyzes the organism without killing 
it. Experience confirms this fully. Even the apparently peculiar 
curative effects of the so-called "specifics" rest on nothing but their 
general poisonous qualities. For example, quinine cures intermit- 
tent fever, and was long considered the only speeiffe against it. In 
later .times, it has been discovered that arsenic and belladonna sup- 
press fever much more efficaciously, because they are more deadly 
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potsoDS. In this way, one can cure, allopatbicaHy, several dis- 
eases by one and the same poison. 

Bttt there are many exceptions — namely, in all those primary 
diseases whose symptoms present themselves in one organ or 
system of the body, the suppression of these symptoms and of the 
curative struggle wiU be effected most quickly, and with relatively 
the smallest doses, if one chooses that poison which, in the same 
organ in a healthy man, produces contrary s3rmptoms (contraria 
contrariis). 

On these groimds it is explicable why almost every doctor has 
a farorate poison with which he cures everything — one taking 
mercury, another opium, <fec., <fec. — ^That is, every physician, in 
his experiments with his favorite medicine, comes to the result 
that it in most cases effects the same as the medicine prescribed 
by the " science" for each different case, and every one then con- 
cludes that he has discovered the universal panacea. 

Indisputably is mercury in most cases the most advantageous 
of these all-curing remedies, as it develops latest its destructive 
properties ; and thus the doctor, in the opinion of the poisoned, 
is free from all blame for his future sufferings. On this account, 
mercury, in later times, has become the favorite remedy ; and it 
may yet come to pass that children shall come into the world with 
ptyaiism and carious bones ! ! to such a degree, even to the very 
roots, is the sickly European race poisoned with mercury. 

What has hitherto been said of medicine refers only to allopathy. 
Since, by the results of the water-cure, the materiality of all causes 
of disease has been irrefutably proved, homoeopathy must be re- 
garded as a " non- ens," as a chimera, whose effects rest only in 
the imagination. Nevertheless, the inventor of this chimera has 
great merit with the human race, for it is an important link in the 
chain of things — it is the transition from medicine to water. 

When, in future, in this book, we speak of medicine, we always 
mean thereby allopathy. 

4. THE NORMAL STOMACH. 

In our stomach-poisoned Europe, one has scarcely a correct 
conception, not to say many examples, of the constitution of a 
stcnnach in normal strength and health. 

The stomach of the num of nature has the following qualities : — 
First, great power of extension and contraction ; it can starve for 
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sereral days without injury, and, vice verm, can receive the quantttj 
of nourishment for several days at one meal, without indigestion. 
Further, when poisonous or ahaolutely indigestible nwtters are 
introduced into it, it rejects them with great ease «tnd energy ; 
and, when filled with food beyond the uttermost power of diges- 
tion, it rejects it likewise. On this account, indigestion, or death 
from the utmost swine-like overloading of it, is wholly impossible. 
In temperate and northern climates, for healthy stomachs the 
frequent use of fat is wholesome,^ and necessary to the healthiness 
of the whole digestion. 

The healthiest stomach, on water diet, retains these, properties 
till death ; but without daily drinking of water, the life-long 
healthiness of stomach and retention of strength are impossible. 

Cold water, by the reaction which it excites, gives the stomach 
the high-enduring degree of warmth, without which peifect energy 
of this organ is impossible. The sound stomach of the water- 
drinker longs often for water to cool and refresh it ; but preoisdy 
by this cooling is its elevated temperature again renewed and 
maintained. Vice versa, in a diet of warm and exciting artificial 
drinks, the stomach desires at certain periods a repetition of this 
artificial warming, by wliich its normal state of heat is, however, 
more and more diminished. Such a stomach is in the morning 
" faint," when it does not get its coffee, and thereby a " tone." 
To a water-stomach, the feeling of' faintness is unknown. 

Water alone is aWe to keep the stomach and bowels during life 
free from obstruction with mucus. 

Water acts in a highly vivifying way through its constituents, 
oxygen and hydrogen, which gases are the true spirits of life and 
fire. 

Water is, directly and immediately, by its decomposing power, 
the first of all digestive means. Lay a piece of raw flesh m wine, 
brandy, beer, bouillon, or soup, or in bitter "stomach drops," and 
observe whether one of these fluids or water- dissolves it best. 
One ought to be ashamed to be obliged to speak of such things, 
which every cook knows, and from which every child's understand* 
ing can draw the conclusion, and make the application. But the 
stupidity of the old regime has so filled men with prejudices, that 
one must demonstrate the simplest truths at length. 

* A sick and medicine -poisoned stdmach must avoid (at, as also in the 
beginning of the water-cure, until it i^ eonsiderably strengthened. 
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If all my arguments do not suffice, look round in the kingdom 
of life. Have you ever heard of a wild animal with diseased 
stomach, unless, indeed, it is a little pug, who takes his soup and 
coffee regularly with his mistress ? If any one objects that man 
is not a beast, I reply that, as regards his body, he is. 

The water-cure heals and restores the most wretched stomach 
to such a degree of Energy as is seldom found in the so-called 
healthy man of the ancien regime, I know many people who, from 
the utmost weakness of stomach, have, by means of water, arrived 
at such a degree of strength, that the heaviest meal never annoys 
them ; that they make no difference between light and heavy food ; 
that they can eat greasy pastry, or even fat, in spoons-full, without 
suffering the slightest inconvenience. 

The true water diet, by which such great things are effected, is 
mostly the contrary of that of the ancien regime.* Water and 
raw miJk are the only drinks, the dishes are cooled or cold, all 
artificial excitants, all bitters, everything from foreign zones, and, 
above all, everything medicinal, is strictly excluded. We see that 
this diet is as near as possible an approach to nature, to the diet 
of the natural man. 

The wholesomeness of water for the stomach is thus established. 
A word more on .the wholesomeness of the most simple, unexcit- 
ing articles of food. 

Digestion, assimilation of what is foreign to the human body, is 
only possible when the gastric juice has more sharpness and a 
higher vital power than the mass to be digested. It follows, that 
simple food is easier to digest than sharp, spiced, piquant articles. 
Nevertheless, simplicity must not be carried to such a point as to 
call forth, in the uncorrupted palate, a feeling of unpleasant in- 
sipidity. Undeniably, man requires more piquant food than most 
animals. He is like the animals which eat fruits, and requires 
therefore, especially, food which contains much saccharine matter. 
To the man of nature, sharp, burning spices, bitters, and, above 
all, alcoholic drinks, are quite foreign. 

A correct decision on the wholesomeness or unwholesomeness 
of food is given by the uncorrupted instinct ; above all, by that of 
the child which springs from healthy parents, and which has never 
been obliged to eat anything which was unpleasant or repugnant 
to it, still less what excites disgust and horror. 

♦ Note by the Tranalatar.See " Chapter on Diet," in the Appendix to 
Part II. 
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The apparont promotion of digestion bj excitants and piquant 
fiharp things, by much salt and spices^ rests on an easily explain- 
able misunderstanding. These things excite the salivary and 
gastric glands to a momentarily increased secretion of juices, and 
this abnormal reaction, intended to conduct away and subdue the 
excitant, creates a feeling of false hunger — but it does not 
;strengthen; on the contrary, it weakens. Excitants are to the 
stomach what the spur is to an overw^ried jade — is anybody such 
an ass as to believe that spurs strengthen the horse ? 

6, PRIMART DISKA8BS OF THS STOMACH IN GENERAL. 

We very seldom find chronic disease of a simple kind. Second- 
ary disease generally is composed of affections of several organs. 

Above all, we seldom find secondary disease with sound diges- 
tion, because, naturally, the stomach and bowels are organs which 
are the most and the first affected and disturbed by the use of 
poisons. Through medicine, diseases of the stomach have become 
as common in Europe as they ought, in relation to the latitude, to 
have been rare. 

Disease of the stomach is not only as frequent as is recognized 
by the doctors, but much more so ; for many diseases have their 
roots in the digestive organs, and their symptoms in other func- 
tions — therefore the doctors direct their cure to these other func- 
tions, because they always labor at suppression of the symptoms. 

For these reasons, because the stomach rather predominates over 
all other organs than is subject to them, I place its affections first. 

The " old regime " labors with such pertinacity, from birth up- 
wards, at relaxation of the human ganglia and digestive canal, that 
one is almost tempted to consider it as intentional, for it is difficult 
to believe in the honesty of such enormous misconceptions. 

Immediately on its entrance into the world, the unlucky babe is 
welcomed with a drink from the camomile-pot, and forthwith the 
nursery resounds with the screams of belly-ache. Along with the 
mother's milk, or after weaning, boiled cow's milk is given — per- 
haps the doctors and nurses will one day hit on the bright idea to 
milk the mother and boil the milk ! Warm, nay hot soup is given 
to the child — and, to crown the work of stomach-ruin, medicine is 
poured in as soon as the organism begins a struggle against so 
many perversions, that is, as soon as a symptom of primary dia- 
\ prei§ents itself. 
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Put lion-cubs on such a regime, and you will soon have a raee 
c^ young lions with gripes cmd convulsions ! 

Not only human understanding and instinct, but the latest ex- 
perience, gives the irrefragable certainty, that children on a diet of 
cool or cold food, without soup, with raw milk and cold water as 
their oa\y drink, seldom or never get disease of the stomach, colic 
or worms.* When such children by mistake get anything un- 
wholesome or poisonous, they rejeet it with great energy by vom- 
iting and purging ; that is, be it remarked, when one leaves them 
to nature,, only assisting it with cold water, but above all, no 
medicine. 

On the contrsHy, the imlucky martyrs of the old poisoning and 
effeminating systems have before them a childhood of many sor- 
rows, a life without health. When by the triple-alliance of stom- 
ach-ruiners> the energy and activity of this important (»rgan are 
depressed, on the very next so-called oversight, or overstepping of 
the prescribed boundaries of pampering, a dis(H^er sets in, which 
can only be removed by extraordinary efforts. If food a little be- 
yond the accustomed quantity, or a little heavier tlian usual is 
taken, the stomach is not in a condition to operate on it ; it remains 
lying till it is putrid, and then recourse must be had to extraor- 
dinary efforts, to a primary disease, and vomitings or purgings- 
come on. Instead of assisting this healthy process with water, it 
is suppressed by physic ; and as soon as this has occurred, the or- 
ganism must by sliming-up and hardening the bad matter, which 
it wishes to reject, settle it down within itself, and here we have 
the commencement of chronic suffering. 

In general, children are distinguished from grown-up people by 
their sound stomachs, — very naturally, as the poisoning by physic 
works late and slowly, though surely. Most men believe, how- 
ever, that it lies in nature that the child's stomach caa bear more 
than a grown-up one. " Such a young fellow oan.eat anything," 
wc hear oft^n said. The old fellow who says thi», ought rather to 
be able to do it himself, as nature has given all grown-up creatures 
stronger organs than yoxmg undeveloped ones. 

* This truth is now, I believe, generally recoguzed in England, where, of 
late years, a much more sensible and natural mode of managing children, as 
regards diet, dbc., is beginning to prevail, than is yet to be found in Germany. 
— 3Vcn«/a<or. 
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6. CURE OF PRIMARY DISEASE OF THE DIGESTIVE ORGANS IN 
GENERAL. 

All these diseases are cured certainlj and quickly by water. 
The aim of all these cures, inflammatioii of the bowels not ex* 
cepted, is the resolution and subsequent abduction of the morbid 
matter by vomiting and purging. No real cure is possible with- 
out this result. If -the acute struggle ceases without this, it is 
most certain that the morbid cause is chronically lodged in the 
stomach and bowels. 

It is very clear how water heals all these diseases. It is the 
only fluid which can dissolve the viscous, slimy, morbid stuff; 
secondly, by its cold and power of decomposition, it calls forth 
the necessary high activity of the organ in question ; and thirdly, 
it gives the stomach and bowels the distention which is necessary 
to produce purging. 

(Respecting the operation <# medicinal purificatory remedies 
see belowr^) 

The cure in all these diseases consists in drinking water, ban- 
daging,* clysters, and sitz-baths.f 

The quantity of drink, the number of clysters and sitz-baths, 
vary according to the nature and degree of the disease as well 
as the constitution of the patient. Generally, the quantity of 
drink and the number of clysters are indicated by the instinct ; the 
number and duration of the sitz-baths must be defined by the 
water-doctor, if the patient himself has not the necessary hydri- 
atic knowledge. 

T. NAUSEA AND VOMITING. DIARRHCEA. 

Nausea can arise from disorder and malformation, from ossifica- 
tion or suppuration of the digestive oi^ans, and particularly of 
their nerves ; this description of nausea belongs to the secondary 
or destructive diseases; 

Here we speak only of primary nausea, which is caused by mor- 
bid matter in the stomach. This may be of various kinds, as was 
explained under the head of poison. When poison, in the wider 
or narrower sense, is introduced into a strong stomach, and water 



* Umschlage, wet bandages round the middle, 
t Anglici, hip-baths. 
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or milk, or any mild dissolving fluid is drunk, there arise always 
nausea and vomiting, from the efforts of the organism to rid it- 
self of the morbid matter. For limiting, a certain degree of mus- 
cular power in the stomach is required, and therefore a very weak 
organ, or one which has been ruined by medicine, cannot at all, 
or only imperfectly, purify itself in this way. Vomiting is caused 
by a powerful contraction of the lower parts of the stomach, and 
the raising, thus produced, of its contents upwards. The opinion 
often given by doctors^ that a difficulty of vomiting after taking 
emetics is a sign of a strong stomach, is totally false : it is that of 
a weak one. The stronger the stomach the easier and more vio- 
lently it rejects all poisonous matter by vomiting, if its curative 
^orts are supported by water and milk. For poisons which are 
not strong and morbid matters npt extremely poisonous, water- 
drinking is all that is necessary for theit complete rejection by 
vomiting : for stronger poisons, however, much raw, sweet milk 
must be dnmk, so that the poison may be enveloped, and pre- 
vented by the cheese-like coagulation of the milk from exercising 
its corrosive power on the walls of the organ. This corrosive 
property of poison, if it is of the more violent kind, paralyzes and 
convulses the stomach to such a degree that it cannot effect, or 
only superficially effects, the curative vomiting. 

Another species of matter besides original poison produces, 
likewise, primitive vomiting ; namely, when a stomach, although 
not weak, is overfilled with indigestible food and drink,^ or fluid 
mixed with poisons (particularly intoxicating drinks), and is not in 
a condition to digest them, it endeavors, some hours after eating, 
to get rid of them by vomiting, and this is preceded by naseau. 
In this case, not milk, but water alone, must be drunk, as nothing 
here is required except the mechanical effect of fluidity to rinse the 
organ. 

Every poisonous medicine, and every poison, produces vomiting 
in a strong and healthy stomach, when water and milk are drunk 
after them, and when their quantity and quality are not such as to 
occasion instant death. 

But when morbid or poisonous matters are brought into the 
stomach, and are not expelled by vomiting, because the requisite 
quantity of water and milk (or some other mild fluid, such as 
decoctions of innocent herbs in water, which, however, act less 
beneficially than water or milk) has not been drank, a powerful 
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and hedihy ofgan of digestion gets rid of the morbid matter, at 
least partially, throagh the intestines, by means of a diarrhoea. 

Namely, when the morbid matfiers have reached the ileum and 
jejunum (the two absorbing intestines), the instinct of these organs 
perceives, by an unpleoMmt or corroding feeling, the injurious nature 
of these substances, and probably absorbs less of them than if they 
were sound or digested matter. They must, however, absorb a 
considerable quantity, and thus convey them into the blood and the 
whole body, because, in virtue of their construction and activity, 
they cannot voluntarily remain unaffected by the peristaltic motion ; 
still less can they completely shut up the absorlnng vessels. (The 
Constructor of the human organism has, in implanting an instinct 
in the human palate, fulfilled His duty in relation to protection from 
poison. If man, nevertheless, in spite of his instinct, swallows the 
poison, this is an error which springs — the same as vice — ^from free- 
will, and which can in no wise be laid to the blame of the Creator.) 
That part of the poisonous and morbid matters which thus, through 
the small intestines, penetrates into the large intestines, produces 
in these last a feeling of pain or uneasiness ; the morbid matters 
exercise their destructive power, and the bowels, therefore, endea- 
vor to rid themselves, as soon as possible, of their contents, which 
is only possible by the secretion of much fluid. By means of this, 
the bowels endeavor to wash themselves quickly clean from these 
morbid matters, which, however, seldom fully succeeds without the 
help of water, by means of the enema-syringe. It is in itself evident 
that the bowels, through this abnormal secretion of fluid and slime, 
which are necessary for the production of the primary diarrhoea, 
must, during the short period of the curative effort, be extraordi- 
narily desiccated, and that, on this account, the injection of water 
into the rectum is an essential help, and a support to the reactive 
symptoms. 

Primary diarrhoaa, from morbid matter eaten shordy before, 
always lasts only a short time. The critical dtiarrhosa, which occurs 
in the water-cure when morbid matters — genendly acrid medica- 
ments — ^are set free into the bowels out of old indurated slime, may 
last weeks and months ; nevertheless, it is a pure cuiative disease, 
and, in virtue of this character, belongs to the class of acute dis- 
eases ; but in virtue of its duration for more than four weeks, it 
belongs to that of chronic diseases. We see, from this example, 
that the words." acute" and ".chronic" are not adapted to our di- 
vision ; it must, however, be remarked that the words " primary *' 
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and "secondary," in their correct translation, are likewise not 
always so exactly correspcmding as the words "curative" and 
" destructive " diseases, and that we accordingly use them arbitra- 
rily, in a sense which corresponds to our nosological division. 

There is a destructive diarrhoea which is no curative effort, 
which arises from utter ruin of the absorbent intestines, and carries 
atrophy along with it. The principal mark of distinction between 
this secondary and the primary diarrhoea, spoken of above, consists 
in this, that in the curative diarrhoea a feeling of burning and 
dryness presents itself at the anus, (produced by the expulsion of 
the acrid matters,) but, on the contrary, in the destructive diarrhoea 
this feeling is entirely wanting. 

Between the two kinds of diarrhoea of which we have just spoken, 
there is a species of diarrhoea, apparently forming a medium, but, 
in reality, belonging to the 6rst class, and which is produced by a 
sudden and complete change in diet. The gastric juice always 
assumes that quality which is the best adapted to the digestion of 
the articles of food usually eaten ; if, suddenly, a difiSerent description 
of food is used, which demands a different constitution of the gas- 
tric juice, the unusual food cannot, at first, be so easily and fully 
digested, and the stomach only by degrees undergoes the necessary 
change to enable it to secrete the corresponding species of gastric 
juice. During this period of transition, the body gets rid, by diar- 
rhoea, of the undigested unusual articles of food, which often pass 
into a species of putrefaction. Such a diarrhoea least of all requires 
positive treatment; in general, it suffices to let it alone, not to 
disturb it ; and, above all, no medicine. Water-drinking according 
to thirst, and one or two clysters daily, are, at most, all that is 
required. 

Diarrhoea of this kind, from the unusual nature of new articles 
of food, occurs frequently after the sudden weaning of children, but 
still more frequently on first settling in a fcweign climate, more 
especially in emigrating from cold to warm or hot climates, in which 
all productions have a different constitution from those in the north, 
which difference extends itself even to the productions of the same 
species of plants. 

8. SLIMING-UP (vERSCHLEIMUNg) OF MORBID MATTER, PARTICULARLY 
OF POISONOUS SUBSTANCES. 

When poisonous and mdigestible matters cannot be expelled in 
the manner described above, by vomiting or diarrhoea, they must 
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either remain lying in the digestire canal, or they must be conveyed 
into the blood, and through the circulation to the most distant parts 
of the whole body. 

The manner in which the organism protects itself for a time 
against poisonous matters and which it cannot expel, and which it 
is compelled to retain, so that they may not at once, by their cor- 
rosive power, destroy the parts to which they have penetrated, 
appears at first sight inexplicable. 

The organism which cannot expel poisonous matters out of its 
interior by vomiting and purging, conveys them into the blood, and 
in this way gets them out of the digestive canal, if the digestive 
organs have the requisite strength thereunto. " If they lose this 
power, the poisons and morbid matters remain in them, and attach 
themselves firmly, enveloped in indurated mucus, to the walls of the 
stomach and intestines. 

We will first of all take up the question, what the organism does 
with poisonous and medicinal mattere, when these are conveyed by 
the circulation into the innermost parts of the body, and when it has 
not the powers and the means to rid itself of them by eruptions 
and sores (of which we shall say more below). 

How is it possible that the body can give lodgment to acrid 
poisons for a long time, retaining apparent health ? How comes 
it that these poisons do not corrode the flesh and bones in the in- 
terior, since, when driven out on the skin, they eat away the latter 
in sores, and even attack the linen bandages ? 

The anatomist's knife gives us no information on this head, be- 
cause all morbid matter — ^whether it be medicinal poison or acrid 
juices from acrid articles of food, or stagnating and excretory sub- 
stances from the body — is divided into such small atoms that no 
eye can detect them. 

Equally little information on the subject is given us by the old 
pathology, which indeed gives information on nothing except its 
own insufficiency and inconsistency. If we turn over the leaves 
of the allopathic systems of pathology, we stumble, in almost 
every disease, on the edifying confession : " With regard to the 
causes and mode of origin of this disease, the greatest pathologists 
entertain diverging and almost contradictory opinions." Very 
easily explainable ; for errors are at variance and in the plural, 
while truth alone is at one and in the singular. 

Nevertheless, in spite of the contradictions of these celebrated 
pathologists, it is possible, by combination, to find the solution of 
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this problem with such decided certainty, that it can be doubted 
by no one except by those who think they have an interest therein. 

What does the human body do, when large visible m&sscs of 
extraneous matter are driven into it, by external violence ; for in- 
stance, a musket-bullet ? Its first attempt is to expel the foreign 
mass by suppuration ; when this is impossible, or it is prevented 
doing so by plasters and pills, it adduces to the part a quantity of 
slimc-like juices, envelops the ball therein, and forms round it a 
net in which it holds it and the poisonous qualities of the lead 
prisoner. Exactly the same process is gone through by the or- 
ganism with the small poisonous and morbid matters which are 
forced upon it by the digestion, or through the pores of the skin, 
when it is disturbed in its attempt to expel thera by acute efforts. 

lliis theory rests on this imperturbable principle of nature in 
the elementary and organic world, that under similar circumstances 
she always acts alike. Therefore this theory loses nothing of its 
certainty, because we cannot recognize with the eye and expose 
by dissection the morbid particles with the surrounding net, on 
account of their minuteness. 

Many bodies exist without our being able to see them. The 
itch-mite has only lately become visible through optical artificial 
aids to the eye. The small infusoria remained long unknown, and 
now, by the hydro-oxygen microscope, these formerly in\'isible 
dwarfs are magnified to the size of crocodiles and elephants. In 
all probability we shall at a future period succeed in so exposing 
the morbid matters in dissected bodies to the eye, as that the in- 
dividual atoms shall become visible. The totality of these mat- 
ters, however, already produces a collective effect on the eye 
through the abnormal color which it imparts to the flesh of an 
animal which has died of a chronic disease. When these foreign 
matters have a distinguishing color, first the mucus, and secondly 
tlie flesh, takes on something of it. If, however, this color is one 
which does not readily strike the eye (as is usually the case), then 
the flesh gets from the whitish color of the mucus a pale, abnormal 
reddish hue. Butchers have already observed that the flesh of those 
animals which, in spite of good feeding, will not get fat (which can 
only arise from chronic disease) has usually an abnormal pale whit- 
ish color. 

The difference of color of the inner flesh, in healthy and chron- 
ically sick men, would show itself still more characteristically 
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if we were to examine dead bodies of both kinds on a field of 
battle. 

The flesh of game has always an umform blood-color, because 
in the green republics of the forests there can be no chronically 
sick, for there are no doctors, no apothecaries^ and no manufacto- 
ries of intoxicating drinks. 

We will now discuss the second question of this chapter, namely 
the settling down of poisonous medicinal substances in the digest- 
ire eanal itself. 

A powerful organ of digestion, as we have seen, gets rid in one 
way or other of the morbid matters which are forced upon it. If» 
however, the use of medicine is long persevered in, the walls of 
the stomach and the digestive canal, by the continual secretion of 
slime to which they are forced in order to protect themsdves 
against acrid and corrosive medicines, are by degrees dried up, 
and a partial destruction of the mucous-glands and nerves is pro- 
duced by the medicines. In these spots, which are the most 
dried up and destroyed, the masses of slime first of all settle 
themselves, and harden by degrees into those stone-like masses 
which are usually named tartar. The tartar which settles on the 
teeth of people with foul stomachs is nothing more than indurated 
mucus. The more now that the use of medicine is persevered in 
the more slime is produced, mixed with the medicine, and settles 
itself along with the latter firmly in the walls of the stomach and 
bowels. In this way many men carry about with them a small 
apothecary's shop in their belly. It is. clear that the medicines 
which are in thb way held fast in slime and tartar, since no de- 
composing power, neither water nor air, can get at them, must 
retain their peculiar power and taste \mtil they are ^gain exposed 
to the decomposing power of the elements, which, in the life-time 
of the patient, is only possible through the water-cure. If water 
does not dissolve this indurated mucus, its solution and the decom- 
position of the medicmes contained in it takes place only after 
the putrefaction of the body by the decomposing power of the 
elements. 

It is a fact well known to physicians, that in very weak organs 
of digestion, medicines remain untouched. I recollect, that long 
before the water-cure was known, the physician then attending me 
for an intermittent fever would give me no cinchona in substance, 
because in my very weak stomach " it might remain lying as a 
crudity." This appeared to me at the time so impossible that I 
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inqiiired of other physieiaxis with regard to ite pos«lMfity, and re- 
ceived an affirmatiye answer. I ako looked into medical books 
and found it confirmed. 

I have proved that the settling down of medicines in hardened 
slunesis follj explained by the laws of physiology. The. contrary 
would be a contradiction in physiology ; it is an impossibility that 
weak bowels, which have been allopathically fed for a long time 
with aerid poisonous medicines, should uninterruptedly preserre 
the power of rejecting these poisons and the mucus which they 
produce. Many of my reaAears may imagine that the fluids after- 
wards drunk must dissolve the mucus, and that it cannot therefore 
ronaln for a life-time. To which I reply as follows : — 

First of all, ^sonfirmed experience teaches us the contrary ; 
aamely, in dissection we find, not unfrequently, indurations in the 
digestive canal, which require a long time for their formation, but 
over which many fluids have passed without dissolving them. 

Secondly, of all drinks water alone has this dissolving pow^, 
and only then when somewhat more is drunk than thirst requires. 
For what tl^t requires is quickly absorbed, and has therefore no 
time to dissolve a tough, still less a stone-like mass. 

Thisdly, the digestive canal retains for the purpose of so- 
lution this large quantity of water so long as is necessary for dis- 
solution only when it has the strength to expdi the dissolved slime 
with the poison. If it has not this strength the solution would 
then be a misfortune, and the digestive organs in this case get 
quickly rid of the superfluous water and admit of no solution, as a 
consequence of instinct which is implanted not only in the palate 
but in all organs. 

It follows from this, that the solution of the indurated and pet- 
rified slime is obIj possible through the water-cure, and that, with- 
out this, the mucus must remain in the body as an indurated mass 
until death. 

Not every medicine has the effect of producing such sliming-up 
and inlEurction of. the digestive canal, and others do so only m the 
degree that they are more active poisons, and have been repeated 
for a long time. We can always reckon upon indurated slime in 
patients who have taken many medicinal purgatives and astringents^ 
because these remedies dry up the digestive canal to an extraor- 
dinary degree. Specially does laudanum lodge itself in the in- 
testines. 

It is self-evident that those portions of the stomach and bowels 
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on which the slime-masses are settled must die off orgamcally, and. 
pass into induration and cartilage. We shall return to this far- 
ther on. 

In the ahove, it is proved that the medicines in the hardened 
slime must retain their peculiar power aad taste until the slime is 
dissolved, and the poisonous substances exposed to the elements. 
There is, therefore, in the assertion that patients in the water-cure, 
during a vomiting crisis, have sometimes brought up medicinal 
substances which they had taken years before, and in the allega- 
gation that these substances had retained their peculiar taste, and 
often the same color — ^there is, I say, nothing in these assertions 
that is contradictory to the laws of physiology. 

The weaker the stomach is, the less changed are the taste and the 
strength of the slimed*up medicine. If, however, the stomach is 
somewhat stronger, it attempts at least a relative modification of ' 
the poisonous matter, by its peculiar secretion, before it resigns 
itself to its fate — i, e., to retain tiie poison with the nracus in 
itself. If any one in the water-cure gets a vomiting crisis^ aad ean 
distinctly taste a medicine formerly swallowed in the morbid matter 
brought up, he may reckon with certainty that the crisis will last 
a long time, and will not cease until the r^ected morbid matters 
lose their marked medicinal taste. What is first brought up in 
such a crisis is naturally the poison last taken, and the last excre- 
tion is what has been first swallowed and first settled down in the 
stomach. At first, however, the stomach has still the power to pro- 
duce a relative modification of the poisons taken, exoeptmg the 
very strongest, which indeed, can never amoun^; to actual diges- 
tion, but which somewhat diminishes the strength of the poison, 
and deprives it of its peculiar taste, in- this way, that it converts 
it into a more or less -acrid, but always undigested and poisonous 
acid. 

The theme of sliming-up is one of the most important in pathol- 
ogy. The actual slimmg-up, by abnormal secretion from healthy 
mucous glands, can only be produced by acrid poisons, which 
only in rare cases come from other hands than those of the doe- 
tors, whose so-called slime-dissolving remedies are in reality slime- 
producing. 

When we say of certain articles of food and drmk that they 
produce slime, this is not the real sliming-up — i, «., production 
and secretion of slime from the mucous glands — but a passing 
over of the digested mass into aslime-Mke substance, from wa,iifc" ,. 
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of power, especially from defectHre solvent power in weak diges- 
live organs, which again always has its origin in pdfloning and de- 
ficient supply of water. 

We shall hereafter speak at more length on the slime-dissolving 
and purifying remedies of the doctors. 

I cannot conclude this most important theme of sliming-up or 
mucous obstruction until I have overtuned an objection of the 
doctors against the year-long pres^ice of morbid matter in the 
body* 

From the nature of poiscms, we have seen that when brought 
mto the body, and not immediately rejected by vomiting, they 
either attach themselves to the walls of the digestive canal, envel- 
oped in hardened sUme, or itre absorbed and carried into the blood. 
By the circulation, they are c€>nveyed into all the most vanous 
and most remote parts of the body, and are there deposited along 
with the other constituents of the blood appropriated to the nutri- 
tion of the body and replacement of its excreted matter. 

When, now, many doctors, in order to combat the water-cure, 
deny this, they not only conUadict the laws of physiology which 
are taught from their professional chairs, but they take- away from 
their own medicines all pretentions to efficacy. If medicines do 
not pass into the blood, and thereby into the body, they could 
have no further effect than, at most, cm the digestive organs into 
which they are first introduced. 

If the medicinal and poisonous matters really pass into the 
blood, not in their medicinal quality, but rather ^ly deprived of 
their poison, perfectly digested, made similar to the blood which 
is prepared from ordinary nutritive substances ; then, in this case 
again, they could have no medicinal efifect,*and in general no other 
power than every normal article of ifood designated by instinct as 
agi^eeable. 

It follows, that the doctors, when they maintam the possibility 
of assnnilation in poisons and medicaments, contra^ct not only 
the laws of physiology, but also themselves ; ance they, by this 
assertion, deny them all medicinal operation in all diseases whose 
seat is elsewhere than in the digestive canal, and yet which opera- 
tion they at all other times nuuntain, and upon which their whole 
art of healmg is founded. 

The more shrewd among the doctors iiave very well understood 
this double contractiction, and allowed that medicinal substances 
are ccmveyed, as such, by the circulation into the whole body, btit 
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also usually assert that these substances ate again quieklj expelled 
l^ the transpiration. 

This essentially false assertion must be contradicted before I 
close this chapter. 

The blood is carried into all, even the most remote firm parts-^ 
as, for example, into the bones — by the circulation vhich is carried 
on by means of the enormous muscular power of the heart, in 
order tha(t the substances which are worn out, and therefore to be 
excreted, may be replaced by new ones from the blood. So long 
as poisonous and medicinal substances are yet in the blood of the 
great vessels, they can exercise little or no injurious cflEect, because 
they are mixed with the healthy particles of the blood, because in 
the blood itself there are no nerves, and beoaase they are conveyed 
rajndly along by the vessels. So soon, however, as the blood has 
reached the place of its destination through the innumerable fine 
C24>illaries, it is there separated by the organic power, more or less, 
into its constituents, and out of them are prepared various jmces 
and substances which the organism requires for its nourishment — 
tiie matter of hair, bone, uusde, nerve, marrow, semen, ^. In 
all these firm and in aU these fluid substances are deposited the 
very small, and therefore very numerous, particles of poison which 
have got into the circulaticm, and by it have been conveyed into 
all parts of the body. So soon as, in this way, the particles of 
poison have been separated from their niixture with the blood, and 
have reached the firm and organically living parts of the body (the 
Uood is not yet an organically developed body, but the material 
for the organic formation of the human body), they then immedi- 
ately begin to exercise their poisonous and destructive power, 
which, however, is for*a time x^trmned by the organism, which, 
from the mucous glands everywhere to be found, secretes mollify- 
ing slimy juices, and surroimds the poison therewith. The work 
of sliming up is immensely easier, and requires much less power 
than that of expelling the particles of poison through the skin. 

This expulsion through the skin, m a case of pdsoning of the 
body by medicines, can never take place quickly, and never with*- 
out the help of water. -It is impossible that it can take place 
quickly, because those parts of the body, into which these parti- 
cles have penetrated along with the blood intended for nutrition 
and for replacement of the excretions, are not inclined to excrete 
immediately agam the newly deposited matter, on this account, 
that the excretions from organically vivified parts of the body can 
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only normally occur after a considerable time, and then only when 
these matters have become excretory by being worn out. Those 
substances which are to-day made a part of the organic body, are 
normally excreted only after all others which are already in the 
body. The older is always excreted before the younger. Thus 
the assertion that medicines are again quickly expelled, is contra- 
dictory to physiology, and therefore a decided untruth. 

Without the assistance of water, the complete expulsion of poi- 
sonous substances through the skin is never possible, not even 
slowly, if this poisoning is so considerable as it usually is in most 
allopathic cures ; on the other hand, for the expulsion of homoeo- 
pathic medicines, certainly no assistance from water is required. 

For the transpiration of poisons through the skin, however, 
much more strength in that organ is required than for the trans- 
piration of excretory assimilable matter, and therefore the former 
is much less possible without water. By far the greater number 
of poisons, when they are conducted from the interior to the skin, 
produce, in most men, sores and eruptions, which occasion a violent 
burning and pricking in the skin. The production of these critical 
poison-evacuating exanthems, without a water-cure, is very rare, 
and only possible in extremely robust persons. But the maintain- 
ing of these exanthems, until the complete purification of the 
body, is, even in the strongest people, impossible without the use 
of water, because every skin by such an excretion of poison is by 
degrees dried up, and at least partially disorganized, if the acridity 
of the poison is not mollified by dilution with water, and if the skm 
is not frequently bathed in water and allowed to absorb it, in order 
to replace the partly drop-like, partly elastic fluids which it must 
produce in abnormal quantity to convey away the poisons. The 
critical exanthems, partly by effusion, partly by transpiration, dis- • 
charge so much acrid and corrosive matter, that it produces the 
most frightful pains, and, on a small scale, false formations, similar 
to those from inflammation (treated in the dry way,) when they 
are deprived of water. 

The less violent poisons can, indeed, be expelled by many skins 
(particularly by very fat and coarse ones) by transpiration, and 
without exanthems, but likewise not without water. The burning, 
tickling, and itching which are excited by critical transpirations and 
sweats of this kind, must likewise be cooled with water, in order 
that the acrid matters, which produce these feelings, may not by 
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degiees dry up the tiida, and tbereby render it incapable of the 
abnormal activity requisite for expelling the poison. 

Besides this, the necessary purification and keeping open the 
por& in such critical transpirations, sweats, and exanthems, can 
only be attained by frequent moistening of the skin with water. 

Lastly. The skin can (mly obtain its abnormal consumption of 
oxygen and hydrogen, which, as above shown, must take place in 
every abnormal activity of the body, from water. 

In all these demonstration? of the impossibility of excreting 
poison without the help of water, we have only referred to the 
skin, and have shown that the excretion is not even then com- 
pletely possible, when the poison has reached the skin. At a latw 
period I will prove that it is equally impossible for these matters 
to reach the skin from the interior of the body, without the inter- 
nal use of water, and that, too, in abnormal quantity.^ 

9. NATURB AND OBJECT OF FBVER. 

By the thousands who in every century dedicate their whole life 
professionally to the cure of disease, endless time and trouble have 
been expended on the investigation of the nature and causes of 
Fever. But, alas ! the riddle has not been resolved, in spite of so 
many counsellors and counsels. 

Hahnemann is of opinion that it will, perhaps, never be con- 
ceded to mankind to get at the bottom of the intimate, nature of 
Fever and chronic disease. If, however, he says, any man ever 
succeeds in this, the solution will be so simple, so self-evident, so 
divested of all learned subtlety, that it will captivate every human 
understanding, and fill it with perspicuity. Most assuredly will it 
do so I 

Fever is — " but, wretch, what art thou about ?. The secret which 
science in two thousand years has not been able to unriddle, over 
which Boerhaave and his famous c(»itemporaries have bitten their 
wisdom-teeth blunt, wilt thou break open and decipher it?"' Well, 
then, with all due modesty, I cast my eyes down, and blushingly 
beg for indulgence to my learned stupidity, and stammer forth : 
Fever is nothing more and nothing less than the efifect of every 

♦ NoU by the TVanslator.—For further observations on this important sub- 
ject, see additional chapter at the end of Part I. See also Part II., chap. 6, 
vect. 7, c, for the treatmei^t qf mucous obstruction, and Appendix to Part n. 
fpH iUt|8tratiye cf^fes. 
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yiolent effort which surpasses the normal and persistent powers of 
the body. 

If you run quickly, or have a severe wound in your body to be 
healed, or beget a child, or bear a child, you get fever from this 
exertion just as much, but not so long, as when your body reacts 
violently against an interrupted transpiration, or is striving to con- 
vey morbid matters from the interior to the skin. 

There are only three necessary characteristics of fever, which 
present themselves after every violent effort, namely, heat of body, 
acceleration of the pulse, and a dry tongue, which, after long con- 
tinuance of the exertion, produces violent thirst. All other symp- 
toms of fever, are not symptoms of the fever, but the effects of 
the morbid matter which ought to be expelled by the fever. On 
this account these other symptoms are as changeable and various 
as the nature of the morbid matter, and as the organs on which 
these matters have been thrown. If these, from the interrupted 
transpiration, have got principally into the brain, then we have in- 
flammation of the brain ; if into the lungs, then we have mflam- 
mation of them ; if into the nerves, nervous fever. 

Physicians, k is true, presuppose many other characteristics of 
fever, namely, rigor before the heat ; moreover, depression of the 
whole power of the organism; and, finally, disturbance of the 
functions of digestion and evacuation. But, first of all, the rigor 
is not the fever, but the preparation for the fever, the onset to it ; 
secondly, the depression of the organism arises less from the fever 
than from the disease, of which it is a re-active symptom, and this 
depression is no less sensible in a water-cure that in a medicinal, 
and is, consequently, a partial effect of the remedies. I know 
cases in which people with fever in the water-cure have gone a 
couple of miles, or more, to get to a bath in the open air, and this, 
too, with the best effect, even in rough weather. It is not uncom- 
mon in critical fever, in the water-cure, that patients during the 
whole time eat with better appetite, digest and excrete better than 
is done by many men under the old regime in their healthiest days. 
The disturbance of digestive activity is, accordingly, by no means 
a necessary effect of the fever, but of the medicinal treatment. 

In all these active diseases it would scarcely require a proof, 
that the causes of them are foreign, material substances in the 
body, if the so-called science had not so stultified mankind, that 
they rather believe the puppet in the professorial chair, than trust 
to their own internal, infallible natural feelings. Does not the mis- 
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chief in all these diseases sensibly lie in and upon the sick orgati ; 
does it not prick, and burn, and compress ? In inflammation of the 
breast what oppressive anxiety, and what stabs, as if with red- 
hot daggers, as if an Etna lay upon the lungs, and its fires were 
glowing in them. ** Here it is, here it pricks, here it bums !*' cry 
the patients. " Not at all," says science, " you are quite in error ; 
these are no foreign bodies which torment you ; they are rather" — 
but here the breath and speech come both to an end. The most 
sagacious and most celebrated physicians have honestly confessed 
that they know nothing of the intimate nature and processes of 
disease. But the shallow-minded content themselves with sound- 
ing phrases without sense or consequence, as they hear them from 
the chair, and with credulous devotion they learn all this nonsense 
by heart, and pay themselves and their fellows with false coii^ 
which weighs nothing, but makes a clatter. 

We are accustomed, in common life, to name only that state of 
body, fever, which, without external and voluntary effort of tfte 
patient, is produced by abnormal, physiological activity in his 
interior, and which, accordingly, is a symptom of disease. We 
will assume the word fever, without further addition, in this same 
sense as a fever from disease. 

In ^l abnormal efifbrts of the organism, more oxygen and 
hydrogen are consumed than in the normal state. In order to 
abstract more oxygen from the air, the lungs inspire more quickly 
than usual, whereby is produced an acceleration of the heart and 
pulse ; and from this accelerated circulation of the blood, arises 
the fever-heat. The fever-thirst arises very naturally from the 
abnormally great consumption of oxygen and hydrogen. Both 
these substances are, as was shown above, the fundamental con- 
ditions of all assimilation and excretion, since only by hydrogen 
can the solid be converted into fluid, and by oxygen the fluid into 
solid. 

In this way the nature of fever is simple, and easy to under- 
stand. The causes and the object of fever will be explained 
farther on. Let my explanation of fever be compared with those 
hitherto given, and it will be seen that mine alone has unqualified 
pretensions to the predicates of simplicity and clearness. 

And I have had the satisfaction of seeing that a nmnber of 
writers have borrowed from me, and, consequently, concurred with 
me in the definition given, which was before me totally unknown. 
That they have at the same time made no mention of me as the 
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antbor of this definitioii, and hare somewhat the air of givbg them- 
selves the merit of it, is a phenomenon which has been a thousand 
times repeated, and which naturally proceeds from the vanity of 
little minds. In the majority of hydriatic writings, whether by 
physidans or laics, which have i4)peared since the first edition of 
this work — and in particular in that of M. Munde — ^my definition 
of fever is adopted. 

10. THE INTERNAL PROCESS* OF "TAKING COLD." 

" Taking cold" plays a principal part in the pathology of phy- 
icians, as well as of laics. We have hitherto, with regard to the 
internal processes arising from taking cold, had not so much in- 
correct, as indeed no conceptions ; these processes have been first 
disclosed by my pathology. 

If a human body is quite free from morbid matter (foreign, more 
or less poiscmous, substances) the taking cold could only have the 
effect of producing disease when the nerves are peculiarly weak, 
and this disease could only consist in nervous excitement, relaxa- 
tion, or convulsions. But in a body free from foreign substances 
there are no diseased nerves, and, consequently, these morbid ap- 
pearances, from taking cold, can never take place when there are 
no foreign matters in the body. 

The skin can only complete its necessary office of excretion 
when its pores are open, and when it is warm. These two con- 
ditions can only be continuously maintained by cold water. It is 
true, the warmth can, for a time, be maintained when the exhaled 
atmosphere <^ the skin is retained around the body by covering it 
thickly with bad conductors of heat. But this mode of keeping it 
wann has two disadvantages : first, that the pores, which must 
not only expire but also absorb, can then bring into the body only 
corrupted air ; and, secondly, that in this artificial retention of the 
transpired heat, the warmth-producing power of the skin becomes 
by degrees weaker, and requires, consequently, a continual increase 
of clothing. 

Since, under the old dry regime, the skin cannot generate in 
itself the necessary heat for transpiration, the latter stagnates as 
soon as the usual artificial helps are not sufficiently afforded to it. 
This stagnation of the transpiration is the so-called "tSiking cold," 
which, however, as already said, can only induce disease when 
there are present in the body morbid matters, i. f., matters 
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foreign, or which have become foreign to it, and are not transpired 
in time. 

When under such circumstances the transpiration for a time 
stagnates from insufficient warmth of the skin, the course of the 
transpirable matters takes an abnormal direction towards the in- 
terior of the body ; or at least the fluid mass, which ought to be 
transpired, remains abnormally long in the interior of the body, and 
by its fluidity sets loose many of the particles of slime in which 
the foreign, and particularly the pobonous substances, are bound 
up. The morbid matters thus set free from the surrounding slime, 
must necessarily, by their corrosive and acrid properties, produce 
pain in those parts of the body with which they come in contact. 
The organism in such a setting free of morbid matter from shme 
may act in two ways, namely, it may either attempt to conduct 
these matters to the skin, and there excrete them, or it can sur- 
round them anew with fresh secreted slime. This first effort to- 
wards radical cure is attempted by the organism the more strongly 
and actively the stronger it is. The second shift is at once had 
recourse to by a shattered organism, but by a strong one only 
when its eflbrts at a cure are suppressed by medicinal treatment, 
t. €., either by abstraction of blood, or by poisoning. 

A necessary consequence of the definition I have given is the 
deduction, that in presupposed treatment of these diseases by 
water, the act of taking cold, i. e., the setting free of morbid 
matters out of the surrounding slime by means of the abnormally 
long retention of transpiratory fluids in the body, may become in - 
the true sense of the word a curative means, a means for radically 
expelling the morbid matters. This deduction is perfectly correct, 
if we presuppose strength of the skin and of the whole organism 
sufficient for victorious endurance of the conffict, and hydriatic 
treatment. 

The inventor of systematic hydropathy uses for the purpose of 
intentionally " giving cold," or dissolving of mucous obstructions, 
by long retention of the transpirable fluids, those half-baths, which 
in my Therapia, shortly to appear, I have called " Fever-exciting 
haif-baths." These half-baths are employed for the conversion into 
tonic of atonic diseases, «'. e,, diseases without pain, and without 
symptoms of reaction. They ought never, however, to be em- 
ployed where the nerves are much shattered, and where the skin 
is inactive. Moreover, none but a perfect master of hydropathy 
should employ them. 
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The stronger an organism beset with morbid matter is, the more 
quickly comes on the acute attack after taking cold, so much the 
more purely and strongly impressed has this attack the inflam- 
matory character, and so much the freer is it from nervous symp- 
toms. 

In robust persons, the acute attack comes on a very few days 
after taking cold ; equally quickly, or even more quickly, comes on 
the crisis in the water-cure after the fever-exciting half-bath. 

But the unfortunates whose nervous system is shattered, never 
get inflammatory attacks after taking cold, because, for their pro- 
duction, good, or at least moderately good, nerves are requisite. 
These unfortunates suflfer after taking cold mostly from increased 
nervous pains, still less from rheumatism, and not at all from in- 
flammatory afiections. An organism with shattered nerves can do 
nothing more than forthwith again envelop in slime the morbid 
matters accidentally set free. But this in itself so slight an effort, 
brings, in connection with the contracting eflect of the taking cold 
on the nerves, an exacerbation of the nervous pains. It follows 
from this that people of weak nerves must, under all circum- 
stances carefully guard against taking cold, even in the water-cure, 
until the nerves, by means of water, have obtuned strength and 
health. 

From this explanation of the difference of the effects of taking 
cold on healthy and diseased nerves, it is clear that that method 
of cure which gradually converts rheumatic and inflammatory pre- 
dispositions into nervous must be completely false and ruinous ; 
and that, on the other hand, that mode of treatment which com- 
pletes the dffj)0site conversion must be decidedly the true one. In 
thousands, nay, in millions of examples, has medicine gradually 
produced the former fearful change, and not one single time the 
last named, which conducts to cure. Only water, only the natural 
art of healing, is able to produce so blessed an effect, which then 
is always the transition to a perfect cure. 

Every one who does not follow both the inner and the outer 
water regimen cannot exhale sufficiently quickly the substances 
which have become foreign to his organism, and has therefore 
morbid matter in him, and can, by taking cold, get an attack of 
disease. No wild animal, no savage, can get disease from the 
most violent taking cold — «'. «., exhalations suppressed entirely for 
a time — because no old foreign matters are present in his body. 
When the external cold reaches so abnormal a degree that the 
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dgamsm cannot react, against it, it is then possible that suoh a 
healthy being may, by abstraction of all heat, be benumbed, or 
may freeze, but it can never get an attack of. disease from return- 
ing warmth. 

In order to attain so enviable a degree of hardening and incapa- 
bility of taking cold, it is not necessary that we should turn sav- 
ages ; much rather can we remain quite tame and gentle, and yet 
be as healthy as the tiger or the polar bear, if we are converted to 
water diet. Such a degree of health is insured to the new-bom 
child, if he la brought up in the water diet. For him, however, 
who has grown up under the old regime, water diet alone will not 
do it, before he has regenerated himself by a water-cure. 

If any one wishes to ascertain if he is really healthy and free 
from foreign matter, he can best put it to the proof by intentional 
exposure to severe cold. This, however, is only admissible when, 
to prevent all consequences, a water-doctor is at hand, and when 
the experimentalist is at least approximatively, or what would in 
common life be called robustly, healthy. 

In a healthy organism, which has already for a long time ad- 
hered to water diet (without, however, being quite pure), there 
will break out, probably in the next night after taking cold, a vio- 
lent critical sweat, and so there will be an end to the matter. In 
a healthy person, under the ordinaiy diet, an acute disease will 
come on, and under water treatment disappear in a few days, 
without leaving a trace. 

A chronically »ck person must carefully guard against taking 
cold, because he can no longer produce a curative disease. There 
are certwnly only very few men in Europe who can 1W defiance 
to taking cold. These few would g^t no crisis in the water-cure. 
All others would do well to undertake a purification of their bo- 
dies with water, which is the sooner attained the healthi^ the or- 
ganism is. Very robust persons, in the water-cure, get eruptions 
in a few days, while weakly people must wait mwjths to get them. 

11. COLD DRINK WHEN OVERHEATED. 

Exactly like the operation of taking cold on the skin is the ef- 
fect of drinking cold water during exercise, or after being over- 
heated, on a healthy person— that is, it is always refreshhig and 
agreeable, and never productive of disease. Is*^ it to be believed 
that Nature would have given her creafcures this ardent longing af- 
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ter cold water, if satisfying it were to be injurious ? Loving Nature 
has given men, as well as animals, no inclinations, the satisfying 
of which would make them unhealthy or unhappy ! But civiliza- 
tion — ^. e., the perverted civilization of which Europe is so proud, 
and which is daily becoming more and more a Chinese caricature 
— ^has perverted most relations of life into misery and error. 

Every animal, when it is heated, swallows with avidity large 
quantities of cold water ; and well it agrees with it. Only civil- 
ized man and the civilized horse suffer thereby ; for these poor crea- 
tures have always their bodies so full of morbid matter, that every 
interrupted exhalation brings disease upon them — ^thanks to ef- 
feminacy and the science of poisoning ! On the other hand, the 
wild horse, because he lives under a natural water regime, is as 
sound and hardy as any other beast ; even the horse of the In- 
dian can swallow cold water when heated, without being again 
put in motion, or covered up warm. 

If drinking cold water ^ter being heated were injurious to a 
healthy man, gentlemen doctors, what would have become of your 
forefathers in bear-skins? From what chair was the warning 
against cold water preached to the Germans in the forests, and to 
savages ? And were, or are, these wild gentlemen lung-pipers or 
asthmatics ? And have you ever found a savage, or man of na- 
ture, who did not drink cold water when he was hot ? 

Every one who is free from foreign matter can drink cold wa- 
ter after the severest ^ckauffement, and can then, as he likes, 
either again heat himself, or allow himself to cool. Experience 
has already shown this. 

But he who has grown up in the regime ctf a false diet, and still 
more he who has swallowed medicinal poisons, should not drink 
when he is heated, if he does not continue the exertion which had 
produced the heating, unless, indeed, he has fully purified himself 
by a water-cure. 

12. DYSBNTERY. 

Preliminary Remark, 

When, in this book, the distinguishing characteristics of the 
various diseases are given under the rubric, " Symptoms of the 
Disease," these characteristics are always taken from the signs of 
the disease, never from its nature or causeSy which two last themes. 
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in indiTidual diseases, are always treated immediately after stating 
the symptoms. 

1. Symptoms of Dysentery, 

Severe pain in the rectum, sometimes also in the other intes- 
tines, combined with a continual inclination to stool, and relatively 
small evacuations. At first, faeces are evacuated ; but afterwards, 
in an advanced stage of the disease (which, however, is princi- 
pally induced by medicinal treatment), the evacuations conust 
mostly in greenish, stinking slime, passed with painful straining. 
If blood is mixed with them, or passes off in large quantity, it is 
called bloody dysentery (die rothe Ruhr).* When, from a false 
mode of treatment, the false formations of inflammation (see 
" Inflammatory Diseases" for these) occur, skin-like and polypous 
formations pass off with the stools. Further, dysentery, when im- 
properly treated, sometimes passes into suppuration of the intes- 
tines, still more frequently into gangrene, which is quickly followed 
by death. 

2. The Nature of Dysentery, 

Is an inflammation of the large bowels, most frequently of the 
rectum, so that the excrements can only with difficulty, or not at 
all, pass over the inflamed spot, whence comes the imsuccessful 
straining at stool. The causes of dysentery are to be found al- 
most always in corruption of the air, of the water, or of the food ; 
co-operative causes are — cold, and a previous predisposition to 
dysentery. These last consist principally in this : — in the walls 
of the large bowels there are present acrid or poisonous substances, 
enveloped in slime, which slime is dissolved by the consequence of 
the cold ; whereupon, under the co-operation of the already-named 
corruption of the elements or of the food, more morbid matter ac- 
cumulates in the bowels, against which the organism reacts, by 
means of inflammation, and so strives to obtain a cure. 

Moreover, I must freely confess that I have not yet succeeded 
in investigating clearly and in detail the processes of epidemic dis- 
eases, as I have done with the non-epidemics. 

♦ Nott by TVanslator. — This distinction does not exist in the English 
school of medicine, as the disease is not named dysentery when unaccom- 
panied with bloody dijections. 
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3. The EffeeU of Water-treatment on J)y§e»iery, 

Water which is drunk passes very quickly, and, in inflammatory 
diseases, with abnormal celerity, through the whole circulation, 
and arriyes very soon at the capillaries of the intestines in the in- 
flamed spots, dilutes the acrid matters, moUifies them thereby, 
and by its fluidity assists in their expulsion through the various 
excretory channels. The water which is drunk does not arrive, as 
such, in the cavities of the large bowels, because it is already ab- 
sorbed in the smaller ones ; but for the speedy cure of dysentery, 
as of every inflammation, a large quantity of water applied in its 
original substance to the inflamed parts is very efficacious ; on this 
account, in dysentery, frequent clysters of water must be admin- 
istered, which directly reach the inflamed portion of the bowel, 
which is the proper seat of the disease. Water cools the inflam- 
mation, dilutes and mollifies the acrid morbid matters, which, 
during the reaction, are partly separated from the interior walls 
of the intestines into their cavities, and, partly through corrupted 
food and elements, have come from above downwards into the 
canal of the large bowels. Water gives, moreover, the bowels 
the necessary distension, and thus facilitates the stools, and in this 
way washes them clean from morbid matter. Finally, water sup- 
plies the oxygen and hydrogen, which in all inflammations are ex- 
pended in abnormal quantity, and without which false formation 
would arise. Sitz-baths and wet bandages round the belly com- 
plete the work of cure. 

When, by medicinal treatment, the dysenteric patient is brought 
so low that the exhalations of the skin, along with the evacuations 
by stool, are already brought to a stand still, the water must, by 
means of wet-packing,* be first directed to re-exciting the activity 
of the skin, which it effiects by its power over the human organism 
above described. Also, when there is much fever previous to the 
inclination to stool, wet packing is necessary. 

The effect of water on dysentery, accordingly, is the purification 
of the lai'ge bowels from the foreign matters, against which the 

* Note by TVandator. — A very common manipulation in the water-cure, 
It coneists in enveloping the patient in a linen sheet, wr^ng out of col4 
water, which is again covered with one or more blankets, and in which the 
patient remains from half an hour, to two, or two and a half hours, according 
to circumstances. It is a very efficacious, and by no means unpleasant 
remedy. 
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oiganism so vebemently reacts ; and, therefore, the water-cure is a 
support to the reactive struggle. 

4. JEffects of Medicinal Treatment, 

Are, in dysentery, from the great variety of the remedies em- 
ployed, sometimes of moderate, sometimes of very great hurtful- 
ness. Moderately injurious are the slimy and oily remedies, which 
are often given alone, when the symptoms are not violent ; but 
even these remedies can never be useful. The oil which is drunk 
loads the stomach to the utmost. It scarcely penetrates to the 
large bowels, but is mostly absorbed in the small intestines, so that 
only the smallest portion reaches those parts of the bowels where 
the inflammation, and the proper seat of the disease are. But even 
there it is of very slight service, because no inflammation can be 
cooled by oil, but only by water, because oil has no dissolving 
power, because it cannot at all penetrate into the minuter spaces, 
and because it contains neither oxygen or hydrogen, which are 
urgently required in every inflammation which is to terminate 
favorably. 

That that portion of the oil which is already absorbed in the 
small intestines, and conveyed into the blood, can likewise have no 
healing effect on the disease, is, for similar reasons, perfectly clear. 

Yery frequently, in the beginning of the attack, an emetic is 
given, which is more in the characteristic spirit of the medical art. 
It is a poisonous means of coercion, which restrains the organism 
from its curative efforts, and either renders this effort laborious or 
makes it impossible, according to the strength of the patient. 

The preparations of opium which are so frequently given in dys- 
entery act in this way ; by their poisonous effects, they paralyze 
the organism; and, on this account, after their exhibition, the 
symptoms of reaction become always weaker, and, on due repeti- 
tion of the poisoning, entirely cease, whether it be on the appear- 
ance of the great colleague of the doctors — death, or because the 
organism desists from its struggle, and resorts to sliming-up the 
morbid matters. In this way, by the abovenamed and other poi- 
sons in dysenteiy, either death, in the shape of gangrene, is induced, 
or there are formed, in the inflamed spots, chronic indurations and 
disorganizations, which always have, as their consequence, tedious 
and usually life-long chronic suffering. This last is stated in all 
medicinal pathologies ; although, indeed. It is not said that these 
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oi^nic malformations and devastations are the effect of the sup- 
pression of the reactive symptoms by poison. But physiology 
furnishes the proofs of it, and it has been a thousand times con- 
firmed by experience. ' In my hydriatic treatment of dysentery, 
chronic affections of the rectum have never occurred, and no patient 
has ever died of dysentery. 

I must here expressly make a remark, that vhen I speak of 
hydriatic treatment, I mean one carried on from the first with 
water, and always exclude cases whicb have been previously treated 
with medicine. 

Iiv dysenteiy, as in every primary disease, the patients have an 
ardent thirst for cold water, and, as in every primary disease, pre- 
cisely so much water must be drunk as thirst requires, and not a 
drop more. ^ 

13. CHOLERA. 

There is no distinct boundary between sporadic and Asiatic 
cholera, any more than there is between other cognate species of 
disease. 

1. Symptoms of Cholera. 

It has frequently premonitwy symptoms ; oftoi, however, none. 

The premonitory symptoms are depression of spirits and anxiety, 
weariness of the limbs and giddiness, in combination with disturb- 
ance of the digestive functions, and particularly with diarrhoea. 

The symptoms of cholera are — painful burning, with anxiety 
and oppression in the region of the stomach, and the part of the 
abdomen next below it ; distension of the lower belly with rum- 
bling of the bowels and griping ; frequent vomiting and purging, 
by which a yellowish, brownish, or greenish fluid is with great 
violence evacuated. Combined with these symptoms there is a 
burning thirst for cold water, and a very quick, but thin, thready 



These symptoms always occur in cholera, even when it is pro- 
perly treated with water. 

When medicinally, or improperly treated, there occur, as signs 
of a second, and worse stadium, the following symptoms— evacua- 
tion of a curdy or rice-water-like fluid with flocculi, which look 
like cheese-mites ; coldness of the hands and feet ; a change of 
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the color of the skin, into a dirty dun, blumsh, or ereii blackish 
hue ; clamminess and Wrinkling of the skin, and secretion of an 
adhesive sweat ; blackish color of the lips and nails ; a moribund 
countenance, with hollow eyes, surrounded by blackish rings; a 
hoarse, unintelligible v<Hce ; a cold, greyish lead-colored tongue ; 
painful cramps in the limbs, particularly in the calves of the legs, 
and in the muscles of the belly ; heavy, stertorous breathing ; 
complete absence of the secretion of urine; cessation of the 
(Uarrhoea and vomiting ; comatose slumbering but without distur- 
bance of the consciousness; a tough, pitch-like condition of the 
blood ; gradually diminishing pulsation of the heart ; increasing 
coldness of the skin ;-^eath. 

2. The Nature of Cholera 

Is a reaction of the whole digestive system against morbid mat- 
ters, which are more in its cavity than in its walls, and an effort to 
repel these matters by vomiting and purging, ^o explanation 
has yet been, given of the nature of these morbid matters in epi- 
demic and Asiatic cholera. It is, indeed, certain that these matters 
are to be referred to a corruption of the elements, and thereby also 
cf the food, but more particularly to a corruption of the air. 
Whether this corruption of the air consists in putrefaction, or some 
other chemical change, or in an impregnation with small invisible 
animalculsB, I presume not to give an opinion. The morbid mat- 
ters of sporadic cholera originate, also, partly from a less degree 
of corruption of the elements, partly, and perhaps principally, 
from bad food. This corruption of the food is of a double kind, 
occurring either before it is eaten or afterwards, in the interior of 
the digestive canal, from weakness or chronic poisoning (we can 
less readily suppose an epidemic corruption of articles of food in 
sporadic cholera). 

That, besides this, in every species of cholera, a predisposition 
is necessary, is clearly seen from the circumstance that, when epi- 
demic, every one is not attacked by it. The nature and causes of 
this predisposition are in general the same as those adduced in the 
preceding section. 

Dysentery, as well as cholera, may become strongly epidemic, 
and apparently contagious, but they are never properly contagious ; 
these diseases, in relaticm to contagiousness, may be called transi* 
tion diseases. 
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Whence comes the pheDomeaon that cholera sometimes comes 
on without the preliminary symptoms of the evacnative struggle, 
and is immediately attended with cramps and coldness of the 
extremities ? 

This phenomenon is explained by relaxation and chronic disease 
of the digestive organs ; for it only occurs in persons who have ^ 
long suffered from weakness of these organs. By perverted diet, 
and particularly by taking much medicine, the stomach at last 
loses that muscular power by which vomiting is produced. Vice 
versa, it is a proof of especial health and strength of the stomach, 
when it at once, and without difficulty, rejects any unfriendly sub- 
stance, and immediately recovers its excellent appetite — ^like the 
dog's stomach. 

The same phenomenon of the coming on of cramps without 
vomiting occurs occasionally after medicinal emetics, and has ex- 
actly the same grounds. The stomach, too weak to expel the 
enemy, torments itself with attempting so to do, and this torment 
produces the nervous contractions of cramp. In this manner a 
man can die of an emetic, without vomiting, as has often enough 
happened. 

These cramps, and deadly anxiety, occur also as a second stadium 
of cholera in those patients whose evacuative struggle has been 
disturbed and suppressed by medicinal interference. For the old 
art of healing, with its usual folly, combats the purging and vom- 
iting, which are the curative efforts of the disease ; in this way, it 
has killed by far more men in cholera than the disease itself. 

3. The Effects of the Water Treatment 

On cholera do not require to be specially pointed out, as they 
are exactly similar to those in dysentery. The burning thirst for 
cold water indicates, as a consequence of the infallibility of the 
animal instinct, that this drink is the only and sovereign remedy. 
It operates beneficially by diluting and mitigating the morbid 
matters, as also quite espeoiaUy by expelling them by vomiting 
and purging. 

When both these symptoms are still present, the water is used 
as drink, in clysters, in sitz*baths,'and wet bandages. If, however, 
these symptoms have already been suppressed by medicinal treat- 
ment, and the second stadium, with the above-described skin 
symptoms, has been thereby brought on, then the water must, 
by wet packing, strong friction <rf the feet, and but little drinking 
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<N* batbiog, be directed to re-awakening the activity of the skin 
until this end is attained, whereupon the water is then^again to 
be directed to the digestive system. 

4. EffecU of Medicinal Treatment of Cholera, 

In slight cases, slimy remedies are at first given, of which I 
have already spoken. 

In most direct contradiction te themselves, the doctors give 
sometimes remedies to stop the excretions (which b commonly the 
case) ; at other times, remedies to excite vomiting. That the first 
mode of procedure produces enormous mischief is clear from my 
precedmg explanations. The second procedure is quite as mis- 
chievous ; for medicinal evacuative remedies consist in poisons, 
which neither mollify nor dilute the morbid matter already present, 
but the contrary : they consist in poisons which do not dissolve 
old mucus, but necessarily occasion a new secretion of mucus, be- 
cause, without this protection, the walls of the stomach and intes- 
tines would be attacked, and more or less destroyed by the poisons. 

In cholera, medicine has shown its mischievousness on the large 
scale. According to official reports, there died, in Russia, of the 
cholera patients, who, from their distance from doctor and apothe- 
cary, were not medicinally, and indeed not at all treated, not half 
so many as of those medicinally treated. A similar ratio to the 
disadvantage of allopathy presents itself on comparing the homoeo- 
pathic and allopathic treatment. To this is to be added, that 
those cholera patients who do not die under allopathic treatment 
have always to endure a long, frequently a life-long, chronic illness, 
because the excretion of cholera matters is not encouraged by 
medicine, but rather prevented, and rendered wholly impossible ; 
and because to these matters are added, over and above, the medi- 
cinal poisons which remdn lying in the body> more or less, for life. 

On the contrary, when the cholera patient has had no medicine, 
and when the evacuations are still in progress, it is scarcely possi- 
ble that he should die under proper water treatment, and stiH less 
that he should suffer from sequelae and chronic disease. 

14. FBIMARY INFLAMMATORY DISEASES IN GENERAL. 

Preliminary RemarJc, 

Under primary inflammation is here understood that form of in- 
flammation which physicians term acute, or synochous. 
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1. Sympt(mi9 of PHmmry InJkmmatwM. 

In all inflammations of internal and, in severe inflammations, of 
external parts, fever is present In the inflamed part there is an 
unusual increase of warmth, up to heat, and an abnormal accumu- 
lation of blood, with which necessarily a high degree of redness is 
combined. These accumulations of blood produce an increased 
pulse, fill the vessels which are otherwise empty of blood, and oc- 
casbn a pulsation and a beating in vessels where previously no 
pulsation wa» perceptible. In the inflamed parts there are pains, 
often of a severe pricking kind. Primary or curative inflammation 
is distinguished from secondary or destructive by its increased de- 
gree, and more rapid progress ; the two species of inflammation 
are still more and more essentially distingubhed by the abnormally 
increased formative impulse of all curative inflammations ; whereas, 
in the destructive, this impulse never rises above the normal ac- 
tivity, but, rather more frequently, sinks below it, as is especially 
the case in typhoid inflammation. 

The only point in medicinal pathdogy of which bydr»tic pa- 
thology can avail itself, and indeed must avail itself of, is its symp- 
tomatology ; but this must be done with the utmost caution and 
knowledge of the subject, if we do not wish to transfer many errors 
from the medicinal into the hydriatic pathology. 

The symptoms here given of primary inflammations are to be 
found in all medicinal books, and they belong truly and originally 
to this form of disease. But the symptoms of that change of the 
constitution of the blood, and of the production of false forma- 
tions, which medicinal pathology ascribes also to inflammation, 
belong entirely to the medicinal treatment of it : they are an effect 
of the medicine and the nox^-use of water ; they are in themselves 
so foreign to inflammation, that not the slightest trace of them 
is eKhibited when this species of disease is treated from the first 
with water, 

2. The Nature of Primary Inflammatt<m 

Consists in an evaeuative struggle of the organism against for- 
eign acrid poisonous substances set free from slime, or in exalted 
formative activity, arising from partial lesions from external vio- 
lence, as in wounds, bums, <&c. 
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In what way the body, from false diet, or a false method of 
cure, is beset with foreign and acrid mait&n, and how these mat- 
ters can He for a time inactive and innocuous, enveloped in slirae, 
and how they again can be set loose as a consequence of cold, or 
because the part of the body wherein they lie renews itself, and 
consequently dissolves and endeavors to exhale the old parts — all 
this has already been explained and demonstrated, and I must 
now turn to the detailed examination of the processes of internal 
inflammation. 

Inflammation, as a consequence of external injuries, is not spoken 
of here, as it belongs to the section on surgical diseases. 

Those matters which are first introduced as foreign and dis- 
ease-producing into the body are usually dietetical, not medicinal 
substances. 

The unassimilable matters of a false diet get into the body from an 
excessive use of salt, from eating putrified substances — ^as, for in- 
stance, stinking cheese, or acrid spices, as, for instance, pepper — 
or from alcoholic and intoxicating drinks. As a consequence of 
the law that the digestive organs can digest nothing which is more 
acrid than the gastric juice and the bile together, the above-named 
acrid matters, mixed with the food and drink, pass, unassimilated, 
with their acrid qualiries, into the circulation of the blood, and 
through it into the whole body, while the remaining constituents 
of the food and drink are digested and converted into organic 
matter. When, in Diarrhcsa, or in nausea, or in contagious erup- 
tions, medicines are given, then, in addition to the dietetical acrid 
matters, actual poisons are brought into the body. In this way, 
a man, without having had an inflammatory disease, and been poi- 
soned for it, may already carry about in him a considerable mass 
of acrid and poisonous substances. 

So soon as these substances are set free from the slime, by se- 
vere and long-continued exposure to cold, they produce, by coming 
into contact with the nerves, severe pains. When the organism is 
not strong enough to undertake the struggle for their radical ex- 
pulsion, these pains continue longer, return oftener, and are called 
rheumatic pains. When, however, the organism is strong enough 
for a radical cure, it carries out the solution of the slime still fur- 
ther, and does not envelop with new slime the foreign matters 
thus set free, but impels large volumes of blood into the organ 
jvhere they are mostly present. Abnormal volumes of blood are 
requisite for various purposes — namely, first, in order to dissolve 
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more and more the Bihne, to impel the loosened poisons with tl^ 
ezhalatorj mass towards the skin, to protect as much as possible 
the nerves and other organic tissues from the destructive power 
of the poison, which is carried past them towards the skin ; and, 
secondly, to replace, by new formaticms, the partial lesions, which, 
nevertheless, are necessarily produced in the organic tissues, for 
which purpose much blood is required ; for blood is the material 
out of which the vital power creates all organic tissues. From 
this necessity for the reorganization of organic lesions is explained 
the abnormally strong formative impulse in infammation, which as 
yet has remained a riddle to all pathologists. 

Blood is the material for all organic formations, but these for- 
mations, in the normal and organically complete form, are not possi- 
ble without a supply of oxygen suflBcient for the conversion of fluid 
blood into firm organic matter ; and of hydrogen, for the conver- 
sion of excretory firm parts into the exhalatory fluid. Both these 
substances are the constituents of water. In inflammation, the 
body requires for the above-named ends both these substances in 
quite abnormal quantity — consequently, it requires water in abnor- 
mal quantity. Without sufficient assistance from these two sub- 
stances, the abnormally increased formative impulse cannot work 
out the organic re-formation of destroyed parts to organic com- 
pleteness, but necessarily produces malformations ; and these are 
the false formations of inflammation, which physicians cannot ex- 
plain, and which always occur when the necessary quantity of 
water is not supplied to the skin and the stomach — unless, indeed, 
the inflammation is from the beginning tapped off by abstraction of 
blood, upon which I shall hereafter further expatiate. 

The fever, which is combined with every severe inflammation, 
finds its explanation in the abnormal activity of the organism, in- 
creased much beyond the normal pitch, and in the abnormally great 
expenditure of oxygen. 

3. The Effects of Hydriatic Treatment on Primary Inflammation 

Have already been explained ill their principal features under 
No. 2. For the complete solution of all the slimed-up foreign mat- 
ters in the inflamed part, the blood requires to be much diluted, in 
order that it may penetrate into the smallest spaces, and may have 
the utmost possible dissolving power. In*order to convey the for- 
eign matters to the skin, it requires an unusual mass of exhalatory 
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matter, for which water snpplies partly the material and partly the 
ijfeans ; for excretion out of the pores of the skin, finally, the btter 
requires freqpeai purification from these sahstances, and the re* 
freshing, cooling, str^igthening influence which water has upon it. 
So much for the necessity of water for the object of excreting 
foreign matters. The indispensableness of water for the re-forma- 
tion of organic lesicms has already been discussed under No. 2. 

4. The Effects of Ifedicimd Treatment on Inflammatory Diseaset 

Are diametrically opposed to those of the hydiiatic. 

In the water treatment the instinct is satisfied, in the medicinal 
it is maltreated ; for in every primary inflammation the patient has 
the most ardent thirst for water for his skin and tongue, and in 
every disease — nay, in every condition — ^he has the most violent 
disgust for medicine and poison. By the water treatment, the 
symptoms are indeed mitigated, but yet so long kept up, that the 
end of the iaflammation is attained. In the medicinal treatment, 
the symptoms, as curative efforts, are suppressed, and thereby the 
expulsion of the morbid matters, and the reintegration of organic 
lesions, are made impossible. A real cure by medicinal treatment 
is a physiological impossibility ; rescue from death by medicinal 
remedies is indeed exceptionally possible. Blood-letting, in par- 
ticular, is the most efficacious means for this purpose ; for when, in 
that stage in which the blood has not yet become corrupted, suffi- 
cient blood-letting is employed, the necessary volume of blood for 
an inflammation is thereby withdrawn from the inflamed organ, and 
the inflammation must for this reason cease. Often enough the 
patient dies of debility from loss of blood, but more frequently he 
does not die ; whereas, on the contrary, he almost always dies, if 
neither water nor medicinal (remedies under which I include blood- 
letting) are employed. 

But the most fearful effect of blood-letting and poisons on in- 
flammation is this — that, when not followed by death, they always 
leave behind a lingering sickness, which in most cases is much 
worse than death. As a rule, we find it stated in all medicinal 
therapeutics, that inflammations medicinally cured generally leave 
behind them a weakness in the inflamed part, which lasts the 
whole life. This, however, is far from being the worst effect of 
medicinal treatment ; very frequently, after it, there occur, sooner 
or later, chronic suppuration, induration or conversion into cartilage. 
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morbid growths, scirrbous exanthema, which at last passes into 
cancer, or accumulation of an abnormal mass of serous fluid 
(dropsy), and even gangrene. These sequelae of medicinally- 
treated inflammations are to be found cited in all medicinal ele- 
mentaiy works. The process of production of such destructive 
diseases finds its general explanation in my previous dissertations, 
and I shall bring forward the detailed proofs when I come to speak 
of secondary diseases, farther on. 

Poisons are less efficacious in suppressing inflammatory symptoms 
than blood-letting. Nevertheless, they aid and assist. In later 
times, mercury, in its yarious preparations, has been most em- 
ployed as an antiphlogistic remedy, as well as a mass of other 
poisons. 

When poison is introduced into the stomach, the latter must 
either fcnthwith expel it, or slime it up. For the first of these, 
much moi-e strength is required than for the second. Sometimes 
the remedy aggravates the symptoms and brings forth new, al- 
though different, (mes ; sometimes it assuages the s3rmptoms ; the 
fijTst occurs when the organism endeavors to expel the poison, the 
latter when it slimes it up and tolerates it. By due repetition of 
the doses of poison the organism is always forced into enveloping 
it in slime. It is self-evident that the symptoms, when these are 
curative and consequently voluntary, must remit, when a great ex- 
ertion of power is called for, in another organ ; the strength of the 
inflammation in any other organ must diminish exactly as much as 
strength is required in the digestive organs for the production of 
slime. In this way it is explained how poisons repress or altogether 
suppress the symptoms of inflammation. 

The effect of medicinal treatment on primary inflammation is 
accordingly either death from exhaustion or the production of 
chronic disease m this way; that, firstly, the original morlnd 
matters are neither expelled nor are the organic lesions replaced 
by new formations ; that, secondly, new poisons are brought into 
the body, and settled firmly down enveloped in slime ; and that, 
thirdly, by the abstraction of blood, the whole organism is weak- 
ened, and in particular the nerves are oppressed. By repeated 
copious blood-letting, a disorder of the nerves Is often enough pro- 
duced, which brings insanity in its train. 

Sometimes the mere quenching of the thirst with water is suf- 
ficient to cure an inflammatory disease ; but death is often the 
consequence, and a radical cure by such a mode of employing 
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water is very rare. Bat the employment of water, according to 
methodical hydropathy, under all circumstances, cures every 
primary inflammation with the utmost celerity and completeness, 
and death is scarcely possible when water is used from the first. 

Primary inflammation b the purest and most powerful curative 
effort of the human organism. For a series of years it has been 
becoming always more rare and the nervous form more frequent. 
This is the effect of a method of cure which borrows all its reme- 
dies from the armory of death and the executioner — poison, &ce, 
steel — ^these three words mclude the whole " apparatus medicami- 
num" of the art of mischief, which calls itself a rational one, but 
which is an eating cancer in the marrow of the human race. 

15. INFLAMMATION OF THE EYES INFLAMMATION OF THE BRAIN 

INFLAMMATION OF THE NECK, OR CROUP INFLAMMATION OP 

THE LUNGS. 

1. Inflammation of the Eyei 

Is separated into a great many sub-divisions, according to the 
degree of severity (taraxis, chemosis, ophthalmia), and according 
to the different parts of the eye which are specially the seat of in- 
flammation (inflammation of the orbits, of the eyelids, of the ball 
of the eye, of the cornea, of the iris, &c.) All these, and a host 
of other sub-divisions, are, in hydriatic practice, not only super- 
fluous but embarrassing £id confusing, and may be quite over- 
looked. We will, therefore, here use only the general term, " in- 
flammation of the eye." 

When the organism, by means of an unusual exertion, endeavors 
to expel foreign, acrid poisonous substances out of the eyes, by 
means of a secretion of mucus from its glands, this can only be 
accomplished by an abnormally increased activity, which is here 
only local, and therefore cannot be completed without abnormal 
accumulation of blood and increase of heat. When the heat is 
not cooled with water, and the eyes ai*e not bathed with water, the 
blood changes its quality, and false formations of various kinds are 
produced ; not unfrequently, a skin grows over the pupil and brings 
blindness with it. 

Inflammations of the eye are very frequently epidemic, as for 
instance, in Egypt, when the prevailing wind is loaded with fine 
sand, and forces it into the eyes ; as also in large towns, when. 
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in the Ktunmer-time, dry beat comes on, and the fine stone-dust, 
which the wheels of a thouaaDd vehicles grind off from the paving 
stones, is not kept down by watering, as for instance in Berlin- 
Allopathy here employs its antiphiogistics, applies leeches and 
Spanish flies, and smears poisonous salves into the tender organ of 
the eye, in which agam mercury plays the principal part. He 
who in this way has been under the hands of such executioners, 
has three sorts of prospects before him : first, always and \ucon- 
ditionally chronic diminution of the power of sight, which generally 
very soon gets so weak that it becomes useless for most house-oc- 
cupations; secondly, in most cases, life-long redness, periodical 
pricking and smarting, and nightly suppuration in the eyes; 
thirdly, in a great many cases, at the end of a term of years, 
blindness from deperdition of the optic nerve. It is clear from 
the previous deductions of this book how the poison, which is 
smeared into the eyes and forcibly absorbed, may be kept in check 
for many years, and how it may at last, notwithstanding, destroy 
the optic nerves. Blindness may occur twenty years or more after 
such a cure, and yet the cause of it is that same poison in ma- 
terial substance which at that late period destroys the nerve. In 
Berlin, as a chief seat of inflammations of the eye and of allopathy, 
for a long time back many hundreds have been blinded in this way 
by the most celebrated oculists, and no year now passes in which 
such victims do not fall mto the night of blindness. 

If, in the acute st^e, water is immediately applied in eye-baths 
as well as in wet bandages, the purification of the eyes is soon at- 
tained, and not the slightest sequelae are possible. If, after poi- 
somng has already occurred, to the above-named remedies agaihst 
chronic disease of the eyes are added the douche and head and 
feet baths, a recurrence of the acute crisis is always experienced- 
and by perseverance we obtain a complete cure and a restoration 
of the previous power of vision, presupposing always that the or- 
ganism is not too old, and has sufficient vital power. 

2. Inflammation of the Brain 

Comprehends both inflammation of the brain and its membranes, 
the distinctions between which, and their correct terminology, are 
quite useless in hydropathy. 

The symptoms of this disease are sparkling red eyes, staring or 
wild rolling looks ; the vessels of the hei|d are overfilled and beat 
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vMenily, with ardent general ferer; the skin is dry, a benumbed 
and oppressive feeling in the head is foUowed by constant severe 
pain, which is increased by every strong impression on the senses, 
and which passes sometimes into furious, sometimes into torpid, 
deliiium. 

Inflammation arising from external wounds is here left out. 

The nature of this disease consists in a violent reaction of the 
organism against foreign matters in the brain, which are set free by 
cold, by a systematic water-cure for chronic disease of the brain, 
er by an abnormal afflux of blood from excessive exertion of mind. 

The effects of hydriatic treatment on inflammation of the brain 
are, expulsion of the morbid matters partly by sweat and eruptions 
on the head, but more by abnormal excretion from the cavities of 
the ears and the nostrils (catarrh) ; these excretions have frequently 
a quite abnormal color and acrimony. 

Neither death, nor the foundation of secondary diseases oi the 
head, is possible in the water treatment. 

The effects of medicinal treatment on inflammation of the brain 
are either death from apoplectic and convulsive attacks, and 
paralysis of the brain, or a perceptible weakenmg of this organ, or 
the occurrence of secondary diseases, such as lingering inflamma- 
tion, gradual suppuration of the brain, accumulation of serous fluids, 
softening of the brain, and at last insanity. 

8. Croup, or Inflammation of the Neck, 

Under the term croup are included at times all inflammations of 
the different organs and parts of the neck ; at others, only inflam- 
mations of the air-tubes, as also inflammations of adjoining parts. 

Besides the above-cited general symptoms of inflammation, we 
And in croup a cough which has a hoarse and barking tone, and in 
inflammation of the oesophagus a difficulty in swallowing. 

The skinny croup gets its name from the skin-like excretion 
which, in default of water-treatment, is frequently formed, and 
produces death by suffocation. This skin belongs to the false for- 
mations from inflammation, which were spoken of above. In the 
water treatment they can never occur, as indeed, in general, all 
descriptions of croop are quite free from danger under this treatment. 

When under medicinal treatment death does not occur, there 
always are sequelae, which, in the more fovorable cases, consist in 
a disposition to fresh attacks ; in the more unfavorable cases, how- 
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ever, in cbronic inflammation and snppttration of tbe organs affseted 
hy the croup— farther, in indurations and ossifications of the 
trachea and oesophagus, moreover, in the occurrence of scirrhus 
and cancer. Laryngeal phthisis is also an efiect at medicinally 
treated inflammations of the neck. 



4. InJlammationB of the Lung9 and Pleura 

Have similar symptoms, and are similarly treated in hydropathy. 

Severe oppression of the breast, and difficulty of breathing, with 
ardent fever, pain in the breast, sometimes dull, and sometimes prick- 
ing, hot breath and ejection of slime, and often of Uood, are the 
symptoms of inflammation of the breast. 

The effects of hydriatic, as of medicinal treatment, are through? 
out corresponding to those in other inflammations. In the water 
treatment, the real cure is completed by critical evacuatk>ns, by 
means of cough, and generally also by sores; in the medicmal 
treatment, the above-named sequelae occur, and, in particular in 
the last instance, suppuration of the lungs, commonly called con- 
sumption. 

Inflammations of other parts of the body, as the liver, the 
tongue, the heart, the diaphragm^ the stomach, the intestines, the 
spleen, the kidneys, the spinal marrow, the uterus, <kc., are quite 
analogous, in general, to the above described, as well in regard to 
their symptoms and nature, as to the effects which hydropathy 
and medicine exercise upon them ; nevertheless, each of them is 
modified by the different construction and functions of the various 
OTgans. I must, however, dedicate the very small space which 
I can yet give to primary inflammations, to the discussion of 



When, as is usual, there are morbid matters present in various 
organs of one and the same body, and they are set loose from their 
enveloping slime by cold, or any other cause, true and enexgetic 
inflammation can, in the ordinary courae, come on in one organ 
only, because the organism in general has not the strength to 
undergo victoriously the inflammatory struggle in two di^erent 
organs ; the exceptions are very rare, and only in extremely robust 
constitutions — be it observed, I speak only of primary, active, and 
pure inflammations, not of rheumatic, still less of insidious linger- 
ing ones. In this there is no contradiction of the statement that 
the neighboring parts and organs are simultaneously somewhat 
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inflamed ; for this simultaneous inflammation arises only from a 
side- working of the self-active inflamed organ, and, from the sym- 
pathy of the neighboring parts, could not fail to occur. 

Another phenomenon, not to be confounded with the statement 
just made, is the transplanting of inflammation from one organ to 
another, and that, too, a nobler organ, and one more essential to 
life. This transplantation of a disease, and in particular of an in- 
flammation, is csdled Metastasis (true Metastasis). 

Metastases are, generally, the effects of a false medicinal treat- 
ment. The true Metastases are only produced by new exposures 
to cold ; the fake Metastasis arises from medicmal poisoning. 

I call a true Metastasis one which is produced by a forcibly- 
altered direction of the juices, and especially of the exhalatory 
fluids ; the force which produces this seldom consists in cold from 
cold air, but so much the more frequently in a false employment 
of cold water, and still more of ice. If we protract the use of 
cooling water-compresses, or local baths in cold water too long, 
without in the intervals, by means of warming wet bandages, 
giving the organism time and means for reaction, the exhalatory 
fluids are thereby forced into other organs, and produce therein a 
loosening of slimed-up morbid matter, and hence a new inflamma- 
tion. The original inflammation in the first organ must remit, 
because the organism has not strength for two simultaneous inflam- 
mations, consequently it must sHme-up again the morbid matters 
set free in the first inflamed organ. In this way, out of an inflam- 
mation of the abdomen, by false employment of water, an inflam- 
mation of the breast can be made, or an inflammation of the brain 
from that of the breast. When physicians employ water in in- 
flammation according to their method, they use it always too cold, 
and protract its use too long, so that they almost always must 
produce Metastases; they also use ice, which must be entirely 
excluded from true hydropathy. Under a proper employment of 
water the occurrence of a Metastasis is an impossibility, and the 
directions for such an employment of water can be given so simply, 
and made so self-evident, that the most ignorant, when he has 
read them, cannot go wrong. In my " Introduction to the Prac- 
tice of Hydropathy" I will lay these down. ,. > 

I call false Metastasis that transplantation of inflammation which 
Is produced in another organ by poisonous substances newly intro- 
duced into the body. When, for example, for inflamed eyes 
mustard-plaster is applied behind the ears, or to the nape of the 
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neck, this is a false Metastasis, which is purposely produced by 
the physicians for the purpose of (so called) abduction. Very 
commonly they effect this unintentionally, by the internal admin- 
istration of poisons, but quite in the same way. It is clear that 
the primary inflammation of one organ must in some degree remit, 
when by irritating remedies inflammation and ulceration are else- 
where produced, and the strength of the body is hereby divided ; 
but it is quite as clear that the morbid matters in the primarily 
inflamed organ can in this way not be got rid of, but that new 
poisonous matter must be introduced into the artificially inflamed 
part. 

True Metastasis is distinguished from the false by greater energy, 
and more strongly impressed primary character; the latter, in 
most cases, has already something of the chronic and insidious 
form, and sometimes passes into this form. 

16. COUGH AND CATARRH. 

These are morbid symptoms of the commonest and slightest 
kind, and in their origin are always curative attempts at expulsion 
of morbid matter, by secretion of mucus. In chronic cases, they 
lose their primary and curative character, and degenerate into 
various secondary forms, as for example, into "stopping of the 
head," or into dry cough, which occurs in some chronic afiections 
of the neck, and as a precursor of suppuration of the lungs. We 
have here only to do with the primary forms, which are never of 
long duration, and which bring about considerable secretion of 
slime. 

The excretions from the brain, that is, the excretory substance 
of the brain itself, as well as foreign poisonous matters, which have 
got into it through the circulation, are mostly excreted through the 
nose in mucus, less frequently out of the ears, least of all and only 
in disease, out of the orbits. Primary catarrh is thus an excretion 
of acrid foreign matters from the brain, and the inflammation of 
the mucous (Schneiderian) membrane of the nose, is produced by 
the acrid and corrosive power of these matters coming into con- 
tact with it. Allopathy, which in its supreme superficiality gener- 
ally takes the symptoms, and even the effects of disease for its 
essence, looks for the nature of catan-h in an inflammation of the 
Schneiderian membrane, wh weas this is only an effect of the catarrh, 
and the essence consists in a purification of the brain. Exposure 
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to cold is the usual cause of the occurrence of this punfication, 
since the taking cold sets loose the slimed-up foreign matters, 
whereupon the purificatory struggle begins. Every one's feelings 
tell him that the cause and the seat of catarrh do not lie in the 
glands of the nose alone, but also, and much more, in the brain, 
since in the beginning of the catarrh confusion in the head comes 
on, and at the end of it, is succeeded by a feeling of comfort and 
increased freedom of the brain, which also msmifests itself in light- 
ness and freedom of the intellect, which at first was much 
oppressed. 

Quite analogous are all the phenomena, processes and causes of 
primary cough. With similar superficiality, allopathy explains its 
nature to be an inflammation of the mucus glands of the neek> 
whereas it is to be sought in an expulsion of foreign matters from 
the lungs. 

It is matter of rejoicing to see how primary cough and catarrh, 
under the water treatment, increase their excretions, and in this 
way are quickly cured. 

Stopping of the head is by the water-cure converted into run- 
ning catarrh ; and in like manner, dry cough, pain, and oppression 
of the breast, are converted into a critical cough, by which the 
morbid matters are expelled, enveloped in slime, when they other- 
wise, at a more advanced stage, would have produced suppuration 
or water in the chest. 

The acrimony of the excretion in catarrh and cough, which, 
especially in the first, are often so con-osive that they painfully 
affect and give an inflammatory redness to the nostrils, and even 
to the adjoining part of the upper lip, proves suflSciently, that in 
the excreted mucus substances must be contained, which are some- 
thing quite different from simple mucus, which, as is well known, 
is altogether a mild, tasteless, and inodorous substance. 

In the great field of disease, the group of inflammatory forms 
borders on that of rheumatic, and in individual eases it is often 
doubtful under which group they ought to be classed. Primary 
cough and catarrh are also frequently transition-forms between 
these two groups. 

17. INTERMrrXENT FEVER. 

Fever is usually divided into angiolic fever, (fever of the vessels,) 
intermittent fever, and nervous (typhus) fever. Angiolic fevers, 
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again, are divided into primary and secondary ; to the first belong 
inflammatory, to the second, typhus and putrid fevers. Catarrhal 
and rheumatic fevers form a transition-group, and according to 
their more inflammatory, or more n^-vous character, incline some- 
times to the primary angiolic fevers, sometimes to the nervous.* 

Among fevers, only the primary angiolic and the intermittent 
belong to the class of primary diseases ; catarrhal fevers also be- 
long to it, for the discussion of which we have no room in this 
edition ; they belong to the most unimportant and best known mor- 
bid phenomena, and their nature is clear from what has been siud 
GO. inflammatory and rheumatic diseases. 

The symptoms of a disordered or diseased stomach in fever, 
give to it that character which is usually named gastric. In the 
pure inflammatory form, the gastric character is wanting ; on the 
other hand, in intermittent, it is co-existent, and often predominant. 
Intermittent, is distinguished from gastric catarrhal fever, by its 
complete cessation for a fixed period, after which it again recurs ; 
there is a daily recurring intermittent, one in two days, and one 
in three. There are also intermittents which at distinct intervals 
return twice daily. 

Symptoms of Intermittent Fever. 

I do not consider the preceding, and often very violent rigor, 
which is always the forerunner of inflammatory as well as inter- 
mittent fever, as a diagnostic and characteristic symptom, because 
it is no " characteristicum," and because, moreover, I do not con- 
sider it as belonging to the disease itself, but as a preparation 
for it. 

The symptoms of intermittent are blueness of the lips and nails, 
scanty secretion of watery urine, and a small quick pulse during 
the period of rigor. During the hot stage, which generally spreads 
itself downwards, the pulse is full and quick, but still hard ; the 
urine becomes of a dear bright red color, the head is affected, and 
in the stomach there is a feeling of faintness. To the dry heat, 
succeeds sweat, with a softening pulse ; the sweat has always an 
unpleasant, generally sour smell, and the urine throws down a 

* This di VIST on is somewhat different from that adopted in the English 
school of medicine, in which fever is generally divided into three classes, 
inflammatory or synochous, intermittent, and typhus. The nervous fever of 
the German school seems to eome nearest to our typhus. — Translator. 
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copious precipitate, when it is allowed to stand for a time in a 
glazed vessel. During all the above described stages there is an 
ardent thirst for cold water, and in the course of the sweating 
period there is also a desire for a bath. 

2. The Nature of Intermittent 

Consists in foulness of the stomach, in disturbed activity of the 
skin, along with the presence of morbid matter under the latter, 
»id in a reaction of the organism against these evils. The fever 
is an attempt to expel the morbid matter, by sweat, out of the 
skin ; the severe thirst during the period of rigor, which does not 
exist in that of inflammatory diseases, does not proceed from ab- 
normal need of oxygen for new formations, but from the necessity 
for a solvent fluid, and proves the attempt of the organism to dis- 
solve the slimy corrupted matters in the stomach, and then, by 
means of water, to expel them by vomiting or diarrhcea. 

The cause of intermittent lies in disorder of the stomach, which 
is sometimes- produced by faults of diet, sometimes by miasmetic 
admixtures in the air and water, sometimes by both these morbid 
causes together. 

3.* The Effect of Hydropathy 

On intermittent is a real cure of the disease by purging, vomit- 
ing, and critical sweat and urine. The water introduced through 
the stomach into the circulation, sets free the morbid matters from 
the enveloping slime, and brings them into the current of exhala- 
tory fluid towards the skin. The bath strengthens the skin, puri- 
fies it, keeps the pores open, and by the consequent reaction con- 
ducts the current of fluids from the interior towards the skin. 

Although the water-cure always radically cures intermittent, 
when it is timely employed, it does not eflfect this so rapidly as in 
inflammatory fevers, because intermittent is already a compound 
disease, and because it is no such pure and energetic curative form 
as the inflammatory. 

4. The Effects of Medicinal Treatment 

In this, as in all other cases, medicine suppresses the sjanptoms, 
and thereby converts the primary into a secondary disease, — i, e,. 
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into a chronie settling down of the morbid niatter. The febri- 
fuges of physicians are cinchona, belladonna, arsenic. Since the 
curative efforts in fever principally spring from the stomach, the 
latter must desist from these efforts, when substances which are 
injurious to it are introduced into it, and paralyze its powers. 
Then, naturally, the curative symptoms of the fever cease, and 
the doctoi-s, when they have suppressed these by poison, or abstrac* 
tion of blood, think, or at least say, that they have cured the dis- 
ease. His own feelings always tell the patient the contrary; 
feeling and instinct, in primary diseases, never err, and never lie. 
Physiology and true pathology likewise say the contrary, and the 
tardy workings of such medicinal healings teach in a fearful way 
the contrary. 

Medicinal remedies always drive away intermittent for a time, 
but it always returns when the organism has somewhat recovered 
itself. Then is medicine again given, and, often enough, it con- 
verts the curative disease into a destructive one, into a mucus, or 
even into a putrid fever. These conversions by medical treat- 
ment often occur immediately, without an apparently healthy in- 
terval. Even after such intei'vals, and indeed after a series of 
years, there occur, not unfrequently as a consequence ci medidne, 
ossification of the stomach, dropsy, enlargement of the liver, 
with diminution of the heart, and other destructive diseases. 

The diet m intermittent must be regulated by fixed rules ; in 
the other primary diseases, previously spoken of, instinct and ap- 
petite are the only and infallible regulators of diet. In this, and 
many other respects, intermittent forms the transition from primary 
to secondary diseases. 

18. CONCLUDING REMARKS ON PRIMARY DISEASES. 

Although the rules for the practical employment of water 
against disease, along with the rules for diet, belong to a system 
of therapeutics, and consequently must be excluded from this 
book, still the stat^nent of the practical fundamental rules is in its 
right place in a system of pathology, because, from the latter, the 
foundation of the therapeutic system must be deduced. 

The colder the water is, the stronger is the reaction of that part 
of the body with which it is brought into contact ; the colder it 
is, so much the more does the reaction accelerate the circulation, 
and thereby excite to an abnormal degree the activity oi the 
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ongan to which it is applied. Since, now, in all fevers, there is 
already an abnormal excitement of the circulation, the employ- 
ment of cold water, as a whole bath, or for washing, the whole 
body, is in these diseases^ injurious, and we must employ chilled 
(abgeschrecktes) water of from 56® to 77°. At least we must 
recollect thoA fever is increased hy cold water, hut is mitigaied by 
chilled ; the mitigation occurs from the chemical operation of the 
water, the excitement from the dynamic power of its cold. Ex- 
ceptional cases may occur, in which the experienced water-doctor 
may think fit to increase the fever, and therefore to employ for a 
time cold water, but the laic must never attempt this ; and in gen- 
eral, to avoid much mischief, it is necessary to keep in mind the 
above-named fundamental rule.* 

Instinct indicates in all primary diseases the proper mode of em- 
ploying water with such absolute infallibility, that in fevers it has 
a repugnance against cold water, even when the patient, when 
free from fever, is accustomed to it, and when his instinct then 
prefers it. 

In thus closing the discussion of primary diseases, I do not pre- 
tend by any means to have exhausted the subject, but refer to the 
title-page, which only promises " outlines** of pathology. 



N. 

SECONDARY OR DESTRUCTIVE DISEASES. 

1. GENERAL PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 

Although the remodelling of the section on primary diseases 
which I have undertaken, neither in the comprehensiveness of the 
material nor in the arrangement and form, has attained that de- 
gree of perfection for which I would strive if I had more leisure 
for writing, I am compelled by many circumstances, in this section 
on secondary diseases, to be still more superficial, and again to 
print it, with but few changes in its former shape and contents. 

♦ Note by the TrauBlator. — These observations are of great importance, as 
Priessnitz himself, in his later practice, has done much mischief by his indis- 
criminate use of cold water ; and the majority of so-called water-doctors, 
being servile imitators of him, without his tact and experience, have in this 
way done still more to bring the whole science into discredit. 
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Aft, in all classes of things created by the human intellect, there 
are individual groups of transition, this is also the case in every 
imaginable classification of disease. With more leisure, I would 
dedicate a special section to the transition groups ; at present, I 
must content myself with designating verbally, as such, those forms 
of disease which constitute this group, without, therefore, giving 
them their proper place in this book. 

2, THE MODE OF ORIGIN AND THREE STAGES OF SECONDARY 
DISEASES. 

In diseussing primary diseases, it has been already shown how 
poisonous and medicinal substances convert primary into secondary 
diseases. 

False diet is generally co-operative in the development of sec- 
ondary illness. In this I comprehend eating acrid articles of 
food, and alcoholic liquors ; further, the want of bodily exercise, 
residing in unhealthy and corrupted air, as is but too often the 
case in the houses of the poor, and the eating relatively too much 
at meal-times. He who has not a strong stomach should never 
eat his fill ; nor should he who leads a sedentary life, even when 
he has a strong stomach — for one departure from nature drags the 
other with it. It is unnatural not to satisfy the appetite, but it is 
also unnatural to lead a sedentary life. Only those who have 
strong stomachs, and, moreover, take much exercise, should al- 
ways eat their fill, presupposing that they follow water diet. 

Other co-operative causes in producing secondary disease are — 
over-exertion of single organs, especially of the brain and the or- 
gans of generation, and moreover, emotions of mind of a strong or 
depressing nature. 

A disturbance in the equilibrium of the circulation and other 
functions is produced by long continued false and partial use of 
cold water. He, for instance, who daily washes his face and head 
with cold water, but his feet never, or very seldom, must, sooner 
or later, bring on coldness of the feet, and an accumulation of 
blood and heat in the head. Affections arising from false circula- 
tion of the blood are called, in common life, " fulness of blood "; 
but the idea which is at the bottom of this expression is quite a 
false one. There is no such thing as an affection from fulness of 
blood — L e., one arising from too much blood — the apparent affec- 
tion always coming from false and unequal circulation of the blood' 
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In cold water lies the remedy for this affection ; but, for thi^ end, 
it must be used in exactly tbe opposite way to that which phyu- 
cians intend and advise. 

Secondary disease has three different stages, which indeed, in 
reality, are not sharply distinguished, but pass insensibly into each 
other. 

The first stage is the period of frequently recurring exertion of 
the body to reproduce an acute disease for its cure ; but these 
attempts never succeed perfectly without the assistance of water. 
In this stage, acute pains frequently occur, which either terminate 
in a hot, red swelling — ^as, for instance, in tooth-ache and other 
rheumatic affections, or which find a vent in abnormal secretion 
of slime out of the nostrils, air-tubes, eyes, throat, or bowels, or 
which succeed in throwing out eruptions or sores. All these va- 
rious forms are decided signs that the body has still the power and 
the will to cure itself ; but it has no longer the power to effect this 
by a general and radical reaction, by a real acute disease, but at- 
tempts to attain it by degrees, by frequently repeated partial 
struggles of an acute form. When, in this stage, a new attack on 
the organism takes place, perhaps arising from cold, it always re- 
acts against it by acute pains ; and, when the painful curative 
efforts of this first stage are suppressed by medicine, then the 
organism passes into the second chronic stage of disease, which is 
an apparent state of tolerable health, and a state of rest. In this 
stage, the organism has no longer the power to attempt its own 
cure, but still enough to retain in statu quo the netted and hedged- 
in morbid matters. When, in this stage, unfriendly influences act 
upon the body, it no longer attempts to expel the morbid matters 
thus stirred up, but rather to re-envelop them. For this reason, 
the previous acute pains, which are nothing else than the battle- 
music of the curative combat, pass off, and instead of them comes 
on an uncomfortable, dull oppression of the nerves, in which the 
patient feels an anxious longing for the pains. Instead of the 
pains, however, two much worse symptoms set in — firstly, dimin- 
ished power and energy of the whole machine ; and, secondly, the 
consciousness of the sick man, which tells him that all is not right 
under his skin, that there is an enemy there, that there the germ 
of death is forming and moving itself. 

Not unfrequently there comes with the second stadium a corpu- 
lence of a well-known kind, that embonpoint of superfoetation, 
with its peculiarly puffed-out and impotent expression, ccmibined 
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ttsually with baldness and ctimiiess of the eyes. When to this is 
added a little rouge on the cheeks, the whole looks like a mockerj 
on the healthy man — ^like a stuffed doll. Neverthdess, a patient 
in the second stage can look tolerably well after his a^Eurs, and is 
generally reckoned a healthy man, because he is thick and fat, and 
has no acute symptoms. 

The third stage is that of annihilation-^either of single organs 
and senses, when the affection is only local, or of life itself, whea 
it is gei^ral, or in organs which affect life. In the last case, this 
stage is a tedious, fearful, chronic dying out, the struggles and 
pains Gi which may last for several years. 

In this third period, the organism has no longer the power and 
the juices to tame down continuously the intenud unfriendly mat- 
ters by envelopment; on which account, being set free, they 
begin to corrode and ulcerate the interior; first of all, in thos^ 
organs and parts of the body where they are most copiously de- 
posited. Thus arise chronic suppuration of single internal organs» 
of the lungs, of the liver, of the stomach, &c. Thus arise, more- 
over, caries of the bones, and the so-called fistulae and cancers ; 
also the giving way of the walls of blood-vessels, which, in the 
larger arteries, occasions death. Thus arise, also, the destructioa 
ci single organs of the senses, especially of the sight and hearing. 
Thus arise, also, deformities and faults (the congenital naturally 
excepted), formation of cartilage, ossifications, polypuses, and 
growths of all kinds — ^all through poisoning. 

Many diseases of the third period may come on at once after 
poisoning, without being preceded by the two first stages, when 
the poisoning has been pushed, by bimglers, beyond the rules of 
the medical art. 

To the third stadium belongs the chronic, pale, and cold swell- 
ing, called dropsy. (See below the process of production of this 
disease.) 

It is certainly possible that a chronic disease may arise from one 
or more of the above-named faults in diet ; but it is an extremely 
rare case when this happens without the co-operation of poisonmg 
by medicine. 

Whoever in an acute disease, has taken an energetic medicine, 
has lost the possibillity of dying a natural death from the weak- 
ness of old age ; he must, sooner or later, die miserably of a sec- 
ondary disease, unless, indeed, he cures himself, and regenerates 
his body by the water-cure and water diet. 
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Thou, who readest this book» when ^ait black bowl of poison is 
held oat to thee, cast it from thee, mindful of this warning : thai 
what thou to-day drinkest, will, in a future year, bring thee a death 
of lingering disease. 

Are not my deductions on the late, though deadly, workings of 
poison obvious enough to give thee of themselves conviction? 
Must thou haye proofs from experience also ? These, too, are 
not wanting. 

The famous Toffana, in Naples, knew how to arrange her doses 
80 that, according to the vvish of her customers, they effected the 
death of the victim within various periods, either immediately, or 
after one year, or after ten. This lady was a medical genius, and 
most assuredly she would have " cured'' acute disease, according 
to rule, with her little ** remedies," since it was so easy for her to 
measure out the exact dose. Many victims, also, of BrinvilHers 
and Gesme Timm died of one or other of the above-cited secon- 
dary diseases, some years after having been poisoned. 

I should be sorry if> in spite of what I have said, anyone should 
rejoin: "These criminals gave poison, but doctors give medi- 
cine." Not taking into account that, according to every appro- 
priate definition, poison is identical with medicine — (the only dif- 
ference lies, not in the thing, but in the intention ; when poison is 
given to do an injury, then it is called poison ; when it is given 
under the illusion of thereby healing, then it is called medicine)-^ 
and that the intention alters nothing in things of similar nature ; 
physicians nevertheless, in all energetic, acute diseases, administer 
poisons even according to the most confined terminology, in which 
<mly the most destructive poisons get that name — ^they administer 
arsenic, mercury, belladonna, prussic acid ; in short, they empty 
the whole arsenal of death. 

3. CURE OF SECONDARY DISEASES. 

Since the causes of complete diseases are foreign matters in the 
suffering organism, which must be conveyed out of it, a real cure 
i&only possible through the activity of the organism supported by 
the decomposing power of water, by which the skin and stomach 
are brought to exert their strongest reaction and greatest activity. 

In acute diseases medicine blinds the eye of a dull-sighted ob- 

, server by the appearance of healing, which poisomng spreads over 

its pernicious work by driving away the symptoms ; but, in chronic 
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disease, no delusion is at her command, and she acknowledges her 
impotenee. 

Hydropathy cures all secondary diseases in the first and second 
stages with perfect certainty. He who, in the first stage, goes 
into a water establishment, may reckon upon an equaNy quick and 
radical cure, since his body c^ itself presses forward to crisis and 
cure. Those in the second stage must make up their minds to a 
tedious cure, because it requires a long time to be brought back 
to the state of the first stage, whereupon then the cure is certain. 
By perseverance, they will be healed from all their su£fering8, and 
wiH not only recover their former health, but also their bodily 
strength. 

Patients in the third stage are only partially and conditionally 
curable, and have so long, and laborious, and disagreeable a cure 
before them, that they must examine themselves well, to see if 
they have the will to persevere. 

The first condition of curability is always this, — ^that there is 
still enough of vital power left ; and the second, that no suppura- 
tion of the lungs has yet set in. With these two pre-suppositions, 
the water-cure cures advanced suppuration of internal organs, — 
such as those of the mouth, the oesophagus, the stomach and the 
bowels, — because, in the^ cases, the water, by drinking and clys- 
ters, can be introduced directly into them. Of cancerous diseases 
are curable, the external, and those in the stomach and bowels (?) ; 
also fistulae ; moreover, all external chronic suppurations, which 
are a sign of a good constitution, since the organism has the power 
to drive the morbid matters to the surface. Caries of the bones 
is also curable ; as also diseased affections of all the senses ; if 
their nerves are not yet wholly destroyed. Deaf and blind peo- 
ple have, in the water-cure, regained the power of acute hearing 
and sight. Finally, incipient dropsy is curable. 

All these patients must make up their mmds to a cure of from 
one to three years.* The cure lasts so much the longer the deeper 

* Farther experience has satisfied M. Francke that he has here rather 
overstated the time necessary for a cure. He seems to have had in his eye 
the results of the Graefenberg practice, where a cure of three years is by no 
means uncommon, bat the unconscionable length of which is mainly attrib- 
utable to the perverted system there adopted with regard to diet, clothing, and 
the use of too cold water. (See Part III.) In M. Francke's own practice, ho 
has seldom hada patient under treatment for more than from six to nine« 
months. — TVanslator. ^ ^ 
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tke rooU of the affectioa have struck iato the oi^^aaism, and es- 
pecially when more aflfectioiis than one are united in the same 
body. 

It is not prudent, in such cases, to push the cure, and endeavor 
to force a speedy crisis. Before the latter is possible, a long period 
of recoveriug and strengthening must elapse — ^not reckoning the 
exceptions, where the organism is yet strong, and the affection is 
only local. In ordinary course, it is not judicious to let such a 
patient sweat daily, until a crisis comes on ; it is rather preferable, 
at fitting periods, to alternate -water-diet alone, with the proper 
water-cttre. 

4. WANT OP APPKTrrK — ^HBARTBfTRK AND ISRUCTATION ^HABB AND 

SLUOOISH STOOLS FAL8B MUCOUS OBSTRUCTION ^WORMS. 

Continued loss of appetite may have its origin in two different 
organs — ^namely, in the stomach (and bowels) and in the skin. 
When the first organ is diseased and weak, it is not capable of 
converting the food, quickly and normally, into chyle and blood ; 
when the second organ b weak and inactive, there is no longer the 
normal necessity for much blood, because the inactive skin does 
not exhale with sufficient quickness th% excretions of the body. 
When this excretion stagnates, there is no place, nor desire, for 
new formed matter, consequently, not sufficient appetite. 

Sluggish digestion is removed by the internal use of water; 
stagnating cutaneous exhalation, by the external use of water. In 
this lies the reason why the cold bath so decidedly increases the 
appetite. If, at the same time, water is not drunk, the digestive 
organs cannot supply as much as the skin excretes, and as the body 
therefore demands, if it is not to lose weight. 

Experience has given, as an average result, that in the water 
diet from one-half to as much more is eaten, as in the old coffee, 
wine, and beer diet, from which we may draw the irrefragable 
conclusion, that, in the water regime, the body is renewed from a 
half to once, more quickly than under the old regime. If the 
natural cycle of complete renewal of the body comprehends four 
years, it requires in a so-called healthy man, under the old diet, 
six or eight ; in a chronically sick man still more, or rather, in such 
a case, no further radical renovation is possible. 

Only when the body, as intended by nature, quickly renews 
itself, and the excretory fiesh, t&c, is dissolved and exhaled, has 
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the latter the normal firmness, hardneiu^ and strength ; the more 
slowly the prooess goes on the tenderer, scoter, and flahUer is the 
flesh, and, in particular, the (»ganism is inclined to the production 
of fat, pre-supposing that no exhausting chronic evil is present. 
It surpasses all expectation to watch how a thorough water diet 
converts the flabby, miserable, tender-like flesh of the coffee, 
brandy, and medicine diet, into muscles of iron. 

Heartburn and eructations, as habitual phenomena, arise in this 
way. In weak and diseased stomachs the food and drink pass 
into, acidity, of which the stomach then seeks to rid itself. The 
heartburn and eructation are to be regarded as an incomplete at- 
tempt at vomiting, and, by a proper use of water, they pass into 
the latter, whereby the stomach is then purified. This, in most 
cases, is quickly attained by water ; but it requires a much longer 
time so to heal and strengthen the stomach, as that it can digest 
normally, and that hereafter no acidity can arise in it. 

Hard and constipated stools arise from weakness, inactivity, and 
too small a secretion of fluid in the large bowels, and especially 
in the rectum. When the digested chyle is absorbed in the ileum 
and jejunum, there remain, of the digested mass, the tiiicker, and 
therefore not absorbable constituents, which pass in a dried-up 
state into the large bowels, into which, normally, a considerable 
quantity of mucus and fluid is secreted for the purpose of carrying 
forwards the excrements. When, however, from taking much 
medicine, the vessels of these bowels are dried up and partially 
destroyed, — ^moreover, when by much sitting, an inactivity of the 
rectum is produced, this slimy fluid is not secreted in sufficient 
quantity, and the stools become hard and sluggish. 

False mucous obstruction is that diseased state of the stomach 
in which the food is not duly dissolved, but passes into a slime-like 
mass. This phenomenon arises in weakness of the stomach from 
a want of acidity and energy in the gastric juice. The most com- 
mon cause of it is long-continued taking of medicine, whereby the 
nerves and glands of the stomach are weakened and partially 
destroyed. 

Worms in the bowels only occur when there is disease and 
mucous obstruction in these organs ; they are parasitical animals 
which do not exist out of the bowels, and therefore never can 
come into the body from without. 

The worst species of these worms is the tape- worm. Many 
people avoid drinking water because they are afraid of swallowing 
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with it the young or an egg of the tape-worm. If these people 
would only take the trouble to think a little they would soon get 
rid of such a fear. Hare M tape^worms ever been found in 
water ? No. Whence, then, are the young tape-worms or their 
eggs to come into the water ? 

Tape-worm, however, cmi very easily arise from total abstinence 
from drinking water ; for it is a parasitical animal which is gener« 
ated in weak bowels, and the bowels can only retain their- full 
energy by drinking cold water. 

Those who saturate their children within and without with cold 
water may feel assured that they nerer wiH be tormented with 
worms and worm-doctors. The expulsion of worms by medicine 
can only have this consequence, that more are always generated, 
because the bowels are always weakened by the medicine ; 
strengthen them and they will purify themselves with great 
energy. 

The medicinal expulsion of the tape- worm is truly fearful. The 
worm is to be poisoned in the body, or so much poison is to be 
passed under his nose that he runs away in a fright. A fearful, 
senseless experiment which has already caused the death of many 
men, and is quite worthy of allopathy. Must not this poison go 
into the stomach, and consequently poison the container of the 
worm as well, and either kill him or make him sick ? Even when 
the expulsion of the animals is attained, and the man escapes with 
life, the mischief which the poison does to the stomach and bowels 
is usually much worse than was the burden of lodging the 
animals. 

All those causes which produce mucous obstruction and disease 
of the bowels may also become primary or remote causes of 
worm-disease: medicine, false diet, eating hot food and drink, 
deficient water drinking, ^c. 

I recollect, in my native town, a tragi-comic occurrence, where 
two ladies, an aunt and her niece, who, for fear of tape-worms 
only drank boiled water, but at the same time took a due quantity 
of medicine, tea, and coffee, both got tape-worms. 
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5. BXHAU8TINO BIARRHOEA — TRUE MUCOUS OBSTRUCTION^ — INDURA- 
TION OF SLIlfE, AND INDURATIONS IN THE WALLS OF THE DI- 

OS8TIVE CANAL CHRONIC INFLAMMATION, OR SUPPURATION IN 

THE DI0B8TIVE CANAL CANOBR OF THE STOMACH. 

Exhausting diarrhoea arises from complete ruin of the absorbing 
bowels (the ileum and jejunum). When these bowels do not per- 
form, or only incompletely perform the absorption of the digestive 
chyl^, the latter passes with all, or most of the fluids, into the 
large bowels, and is expelled from them in a fluid state. 

Secondary or exhausing diarrhoea has, therefore, quite a differ- 
ent origin from the primary. While the latter is produced by an 
abnormal secretion of fluid in the large bowels, the former arises 
from defective absorption in the small bowels. 

It is certain that exhausting diarrhoea very rarely arises from 
other causes than from the continued use of strong medicines ; I 
believe, indeed that it never arises from any other cause than poi- 
soning. 

The mode of origin of true mucous obstruction has been already 
explained. The nature of this disease consists in an abnormally 
copious secretion of mucus from the mucous glands. There is 
a double reason for this abnormal secretion, and true mucous 
obstruction has a double nature. 

The first cause consists in disease of the mucous glands, espe- 
cially in weakness of them, which is usually produced by medicinal 
treatment of primary inflammation of the glands, much seldomer 
by excessive exertion of single organs (as for example the organs 
of generation by excessive sensual debauchery), sometimes also by 
perverted diet and want of cleanliness. 

Medicinal poisoning is here, as in every secondary disease, the 
chief cause. Often enough, under the hands of the doctors, are 
inflammatory, catarrhal, and even intermittent fevers converted into 
slime fevers : such a conversion is only possible by poisoning. 

This kind of true mucous obstruction, i. e., of abnormal secretion 
of mucus from disease of the glands, occurs more rarely m the 
digestive canal. 

* From the novelty and importance of this subject the translator has been 
induced to insert, at the end of Part I., an additional chapter on it, taken 
from a later work by the author. For some cases illustrative of the treatment 
of this affection, see Appendix to Part II. 
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The second kind of true mucous obstruction consists in an abnor- 
mal secretion of mucus for the purpose of enveloping and mitigat- 
ing poisonous substances forced upon the body. This species, 
therefore, does not arise from disease of the mucous glands, but 
from a protective operation of the organism against unfriendly 
matters forced upon it. 

When sliming-up of the digestive organs has been produced, the 
old art of healing employs medicinal purifying remedies against its 
symptoms. - 

Emetics in a stomach which is not quite ruined, or not uncom- 
monly weak, effect the expulsion of the remains of the food, of a 
portion of the emetic itself, sometimes also the whole of it ; more- 
over, of the fluids that have been drunk, and especially of that 
mucus which has been newly called forth by the poison of the 
emetic ; in one word, it effects the expulsion of the substances lying 
free and loose in the stomach. But the original old masses of 
slime, against which the vomit is given, and which by means of 
their tough adhesiveness stick fast in the di ied-up spots of the walls 
of the stomach, can never be broken up without previous solution. 
On this account the old art of healing previously gives medicinal 
so-called solvent remedies. Physicians must have an extraordinary 
idea of the processes going on in the stomach, if they believe that 
these solvent poisons will address themselves, according to order, 
to the masses of slime, and break them up. On the contrary, as 
soon as a new medicine gets into the stomach, the latter must 
react against it, must prepare new slime to envelop it. Of the 
solution of the old mucus is so little the question, that it rather 
settles itself more firmly down, because the stomach, after the new 
poisoning, is always more affected and weakened. If, after the 
solvent remedy, there comes an emetic, it is certainly followed by 
a copious evacuation of mucus and bile ; but these have only just 
been called forth by the remedy which was given, and therefore are 
still swimming loose in the stomach. The old mucus, which adheres 
firmly to the walls, can be dissolved and expelled by nothing except 
water. 

Exactly the same is the case with purgatives, only with this dif- 
ference, that these produce a new secretion of mucus, principally 
in the bowels, and occasion partial purging. 

The oftener such medicinal purifications are undertaken, so much 
the more does the slime accumulate, and if the proceeding is obsti- 
nately continued, in the end these remedies have, at last, no out- 
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ward effect ; they are heaped up along with the slime in the internal 
canals, for the power (rf reaction of the organs is broken. At last, 
a complete plastering-up of the bowels, and a lingering death may- 
ensue, which, for nervous torments, has no equal. 

If some of my readers are not convinced by my explanation of 
the effects of the operation of medicinal " purifymg" remedies, I 
can bring forward proofs, from experience, against the striking 
power of which no opposition is possible — namely, those who, 
shortly after having undergone this process, particularly for inter- 
mittent fever, have betaken themselves to the water-cure, have 
frequently in it got a purifying crisis, in which not only large masses 
of slime, but also the medicines which they had taken, distinctly 
recognizable by the taste, have been brought up. Those who have 
been long subjected to medicinal treatment for stomach disease, 
may be assured that they harbor much slime and medicinal matter 
in the digestive canal, — ^they may rest assured that they will attain 
a radical purification by the water-cure, if they have j^erseverance 
enough, and can dispose of time and money, so as not to break off 
the cure before the coming on of crisis, or during its progress. 

Some one who does not know the water-cure from his own ex- 
perience will, perhaps, here object, that an excess of water-drink- 
ing in perfectly pure digestive organs may also produce vomiting 
and purging — possibly, indeed, vomiting, but never purging ; and 
then what is vomited is nothing but pure water, without bad or 
medicinal taste. This vomiting is only possible when more water 
is foreed upon the stomach than it can by the greatest extension 
contain, and instinct strives so mtfch against this, that such folly 
can seldom happen. Two circumstances prove that in purificatory 
crises in the water-cure old impurities and slimed-up medicinal 
matters are at the bottom of them ; namely, in vomiting it is 
proved by the masses of slime and their villanous taste, which is 
often unmistakeably medidnal ; and in diarrhoea it is proved by 
the masses of slime which pass off, and a still more striking proof 
is this circumstance, that after the crisis is completed, no quantity 
ef water will produce these evacuations. 

The less important the mucous obstruction is, the sooner and 
easier follows the crisis ; the older and greater, the later it comes, 
because in this case it requires a long time to strengthen the stom- 
ach, &c., so that it gets strength enough to produce and carry 
through the crisis. As soon as a feeling of comfort and energy has 
been attained, then begins the purifying combat. Most certainly 
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manj' people have left the water-cure without getting a erim, be- 
cause they gave it up loo soon, and without guessing how it looked 
in the inside of their bowels. 

In people medicinally poisoned according to law, the same ap- 
pearances have presented themselves as in the dissection of those 
poisoned (assassinated) contrary to law, as, for instance, in many 
victims of Gesme Timm. Persons who, according to the secret 
confessions of this criminal, had long before been poisoned by her, 
and died some years after the trial, had in their stomachs a cdlec- 
tion of hardened slime, which by ehemical examination was found 
to contain arsenic. These unhappy victims might with certainty 
have been saved by the water-cure timely adopted. 

In the preceding pages we have spoken of the effects of medici- 
nal emetics upon stomachs not entirely weakened. If, however, 
the stomach is so weak that it is not equal to the strong muscular 
exertion necessary for medicinal vomiting, and if, therefore, no 
evacuation follows, it is at all times certain that the medicine re- 
mains during life in the body, since only a very small portion (^ it 
is absorbed by digestion ; by much the larger, however, is settled 
down, enveloped in mucus, in the walls of the stomach, after the 
latter has separated the fluid in the medicine, the original water, 
from the solid and properly medicinal portions. It adopts this 
process in general with every fluid medicine. We must not be- 
lieve that there is on earth any other drop-like fluid besides water ; 
all other things, apparently fluid, are nothing else than a mixture of 
exceedingly minute solid substances with water. Althoi]^h chem- 
istry will, perhaps, never be able to separate completely from each 
other the fluids and the original solid atoms in any given mixed 
fluid, the stomach can do it, at all events partially ; and it effects 
this, partly by its decomposing juice, partly, m poisonous fluids, by 
the newly-effused mucus, which is an admirable filterer, since solid 
matters remain fixed in it, while fluids trickle through. The stom- 
ach is the best chemist ; and it acts in this way with all mixed 
fluids which are introduced into it, especially with medicines, if it 
does not immediately get rid of them by vomiting or purging. 
When, therefore, in this book, we apeak of the settling-down of 
medicines in a weak stomach, this always relates only to the solid 
medicinal particles, for it is not at all intended to be maintained 
that medicines remain as a fluid mixture in the stomach, which, 
indeed, would be an evident absurdity. As soon as the solid parts, 
the real quintessence of the medicine in the stomach, are separated 
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from the water and enyeloped in slime, the latter settles itself down, 
and in time hardens into a solid mass, just as the mucus, which in 
weak stomachs is effused into the mouth, and adheres to the teeth, 
hardens into tartar. 

If the correctness of my reasoning on the inefficacy of medicinal 
emetics is disputed, and it is doubted that the slime evacuated by 
such means is only that newly called forth by the remedy, one 
can convince himself of it by administering an emetic to a pure 
healthy stomach. As soon as the latter has decomposed it, it 
feels that it is poison, and for double reasons it must prepare new 
masses of slime, first, in order to protect itself, its glands, nerves, 
vessels, <&c., against the poison ; secondly, in order to expel the 
latter, which is no otherwise possible than by the help of this slip- 
pery means of transport — unless, indeed, immediately after the 
emetic large quantities of cold water or milk are drunk, whereby 
the power of vomiting is afforded to the stomach, and it is spared 
the necessity c^ secreting slime. One may convince himself still 
more decidedly that vomits, in the purest, healthiest stomach, pro- 
duce slime, if one of the so-called solvent medicines is previously 
given, and allowed to operate for an hour. 

In an exactly similar manner do medicinal purgatives, even in 
the healthiest bowels, produce evacuations of mucus, and in the 
same way in obstructed bowels the evacuations after purgatirea 
are never evacuations of old morbid matters, but of newly effused 
slime. 

The water-cure for hardened slime in the digestive canal consists 
in much drinking, in sitz-baths, wet bandages round the body and 
clysters ; it is here, as always, pre-supposed, as a first postulate 
of every water-cure or water-diet, that the patient takes a daily 
bath, that is, a daily washing or bathing of the whole body in cold 
or chilled water. 

In old mucous obstruction, more water must at first be drunk 
than thirst requires, because the quantum required by thirst is 
quickly digested, and, therefore, has no time to dissolve the hard- 
ened mucus. But this drinking beyond thirst must not be 
pushed too far, if it is not to do injury. A couple of glasses 
beyond thirst are sufficient to afford the stomach the means of so- 
lution. 

If, when sitz-baths are taken, water is drunk, and the body at 
the same time is rubbed and kneaded with the wet hands,— the 
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procedure has the most natural similitude to the washmg out of a 
dirty cask. 

The sitz-bath, by the conjunction of different effects, is one of 
the greatest among the great benefits with which the g^us of 
Priessnitz has endowed suffering humanity. The effects of this 
bath, in regard to strengthening the digestion, and to exciting the 
purifying struggle, would appear truly miraculous, if it were not 
possible so easily and naturally to explain them. 

Firstly, the bath, peculiarly efficacious from its long duration, 
draws out from the external skin and muscles of the lower belly 
the morbid and medicinal substances which have been long lodged 
in them, by producing eruptions and sores. 

Secondly, it thoroughly strengthens the nerves of the gang* 
lionic system. 

Thirdly, by the general effect of cold water, as weU as by the 
wet rubbing and kneading, it strengthens the muscles of the belly, 
and encourages the peristaltic movement of the bowels, without 
which digestion is impossible. 

Fourthly, by its mechanical pressure, it encourages vomiting, 
when this is necessary. Other healing effects of the sitz-bath on 
other organs belong not to this place. 

Wet bandages, in all respects, assist the operation of the sitz- 
bath. 

Clysters serve for the purification and strengthening of the rec- 
tum, and in all cases of digestive weakness are a necessary part of 
the water-<;ure. Fc^*, where there is sliming up and weakness of 
the stomach, there are also sluggishness and accumulation of slime 
in the rectum. 

Constipation occurs not only in chronic diseases of the stomach, 
but also temporarily, in almost every acute disease, when it is 
treated according to the old medicinal regime. The constipation 
and the medicine together naturally take away the appetite, and 
this so generally, that we are accustomed to regard loss of appe- 
tite as a natural, necessary effect of the disease itself. Take to 
water, ye who are sick, and you will preserve good appetite and 
good stools, and you will then perceive that the most important 
functions are disturbed, not by the disease, but by the physic. 
In water treatment the appetite sometimes fails for a day in sharp 
fevers, seldom for two, and never longer. 

If, during an acute disease, a disturbed, constipated state of the 
bowels has been occasioned by medicine, and, at a later period, this 
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function again goes on normally, the old excrements, whose expnl- 
non had been delayed for days and weeks, often remain lying in 
the reetum, to which they adhere by means of mucus, and become 
indurated. Their solution and ezpulsicm are only possible by re- 
peated cold-water clysters ; at the same time, the rectum recovers 
its energy thereby. In persons who have sunk into the wretched- 
ness of bad digestion and constipation, the clysters, at first, usually 
pass off before they are warmed in the bowel, and without being 
followed by any, or by any considerable, excretion. We must not 
be led astray by this ; we must persevere, and the water will soon 
be taken up, and at intervals whole clysters will be absorbed, as a 
proof how much the bowels are in need of the heaUng element. 
Then follow normal stools, and, after a long period, perhaps after 
several months, begins the solution and expulsion of the old ex- 
crement, hardened into balls (scybalse). 

As the excrement hardens itself and is much compressed, it is 
possible that the rectum should gamer up incredible quantities of 
it in a small space, before it becomes so stopped up, that atrophy or 
some other deadly disease ensues. There have been examples, in 
sea-voyages, that passengers for a long time, even for weeks, have 
had no stools, without entirely losing their appetite or health. 
Truly, indeed, the lower belly is distended by such an accumulation ; 
nevertheless it is asttmishing how it can contain the residuum of 
so many meals. When, at a later period, the usual soft stools 
again occur, without any excretion of the old hard, dry excrement, 
the circumference of the lower belly is reduced by the still greater 
compression of the latter, without, however, attaining its normal 
slendemess. In s{Hte of this intemid accumulation, tolerable 
health may be enjoyed for years ; but, in the end, if no other dis- 
ease cuts short life, it makes a natural death impossible ; which, 
indeed, is always impossible, if chronic mischief lies concealed in 
the body. 

Those parts of the stomach and bowels which are covered with 
hardened slime die out organically, and pass into induration, be- 
cause these spots are prevented by the adhering slime from being 
organically active ; they are prevented from secreting the gastric 
juice or absorbmg chyle ; they are prevented from throvring out 
their own excretions, and therefore renovation is also impossible. 
For these reasons, these portions must die off, and the spots 
covered with slime must pass into induration. 

The symptoms of hardened shme in the digestive cffiial come 
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forth unequivocaHy ia the beginning of water-cure erisei, and in 
dissections of dead bodies. The symptoms in patients out of the 
water-cure are in all such cases not very prominent. Pain there 
is none. If the slime affects only small spaces in the large bowels, 
no effects are perceptible for a longtime, and symptoms sometimes 
never present themselves. An internal imperceptible working is 
indeed always present, and it consists in a somewhat repressed 
nutrition of the body. Wh^, however, obstruetionfi and indura- 
tions of this kind are present in the stomach, there are always stiU 
more important indurations in the bowels, because the alime al- 
ways settles itself first in the latter, particularly in the cells of the 
large bowels. In the same proportion that a man has obstruc- 
tions and indurations in his digestive canal, so is he leaner and 
paler. Thus, leanness and paleness are the chief symptoms of 
mucous obstructions, as also, in a high degree of this disease, 
hypochondria and affections of the nervous system. If a person 
suffers from all these aymptoms, without having any distinct, 
visible disease, the digestive organs are always the seat thereof, 
and usually there is mucous obstruction in these organs. People 
of firm flesh and ruddy coimtenance seldom suffer from it, and 
never to any extent. 

It is easy to show in whsU; way mucous obstruction produces 
leanness and paleness. The more surfaces in the digestive organs 
are obstructed and indurated, the less surface is left in activity, for 
digestion and absorption of the chyle. In this way, a considerable 
portion of the nourishing matter of the food passes off unelaborated 
in the excrements. Hence, all people so affected are inclined to 
over-eat themselves, because the body demands more nourishment 
than the digestive organs can elaborate; hence, in spite of the 
quantity of food daily consumed by them, which, in a healthy di- 
gestion, would suffice for the continued nourishment of a strong 
fleshy body, theirs becomes leaner and leaner. 

As most men have not sound digestive organs, when they satisfy 
their appetite completely, and to the point of not being able to 
eat more, they suffer great inconvenience. Hence has arisen the 
common rule, that it is'^althiest to leave off eating before the 
appetite is fully satisfied. For medicinally poisoned stomachs, 
this prescription is a wise one, but for healthy stomachs it is an 
absurdity — ^namely, if, with health of stomach, an active life is 
combined. He who ha« recovered his digesti(Hi by a water-cure, 
and hereafter adheres to water-diet, feels himself moat comfortable 
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and healthy when he eats his fill ; and, bdeed, in our moderately 
cold climate, fat meats are especially healthy to a somid man, 
particularly for sustaining the comfortable warmth of the body. 
Truly, indeed, he who has a stomach after the old regime, gets 
only acidity from fat, and ought not to eat it, and in general must 
not eat his fill : no more should he who leads a sedentary life. 

Do you believe that Nature would have given to man an appe- 
tite for more than he ought to eat ? Do you believe, also, that 
Nature has imposed penitences and privations on man ? No ; this 
has been done by man himself. 

When the appetite of a sound water-stomach has been satisfied 
to the utmost with good fat bits, no penitence follows thereupon, 
but that highly enjoyable, self-satisfied state of digestion which 
^y the healthy man knows. 

^ith obstruction is usually combined hard and sparing stools, 
and congestion of blood in the head, eyes, and breast. All these 
disturbances and inconveniences disappear of thendselves, as soon 
as the purification by water is completed. If, instead of this, med- 
icine is continued, there comes on atrophy, iliac passions, indura- 
tbn of the bowels, or some such " scientific" wretchedness. 

Mucous obstruction, and partial induration of the digestive <H*gan8» 
are seldom found among the lower classes, because these seldom 
take much medicine. The patienjts who come into water-cure es- 
tablishments have almost all taken much medicine. According to 
my experience in a well-directed establishment, provided with good 
water, nearly a half of the patients get critical diarrhoea, and an 
eighth of them critical vomiting; so that nearly the half of them 
have hardened slime in the bowels, and only an eighth the same in 
the stomach.* 

From the operation of sliraing-up, of which so tnuch has been 
said, and which the stomach performs on ^he poisons fbrced upon 
it, we can obtain an explanation of the reasons why certain por- 
tions and certain kinds of poisons, when introduced into the stom- 
ach, produce no sudden symptoms of disease ; although, when 
introduced immediately into the circulation through a wound, they 
speedily produce death. This is the case with the poison of snakes* 
of which a portion can, without perceptible injury, be swallowed, 
which, if introduced into a wound, either occasions sudden death, 
or at least violent disturbance of the system. 

• Note by TVorw^otor.— From later experience, M. Francke states the pro- 
portion of stomach cases as only one to sixteen of the other. 
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When, however, the doses of poison are too large, and at the 
same time the nature of the poison is too strong for the stomach 
to envelop them ^itirely in slime, they eat their way through the 
mucus, and not unfrequently occasion chronic suppuration in those 
parts of the stomach and bowels with which they jHincipally come 
in contact. 

Moreover, in discussing the mixture of poisons with mueus, it 
must be. observed that an absolute envelopment of the poison is 
thereby never effected, but only a relative, and that always more 
or less of the poison thus swdlowed is absorbed and carried into 
the blood ; more when the poison mixed with slime takes its course 
through, the bowels ; less when the greater part of it remains lying 
in the stomach. Nevertheless, this second case is the most inju- 
rious, because the sanctuary of life, the focus of nourishment^ is 
more injured thereby, than when the poison is carried out of the 
stomach, and introduced partially into the blood. 

In chronic suppuration, the organism reacts under the ordinary 
diet, and without the help of water against the quick spreading of 
the mischief, only by constant adduction of its best juices to the 
part attacked. This incomplete reaction produces that sort of in- 
flaBueoation which physicians call chronic, and which has not an 
energetic, but rather an insidious character. By this reaction is 
effected, that the suppuration only goes on very slowly, or that it 
sometimes is prevented for years from making progress. So soon, 
however, as any debilitating cause, such as another disease, or old 
age, comes on, the work of destruction goes on quicker and pro- 
duces death, — often many years after the occurrence of the poi- 
soning. 

The symptoms of this disease are, besides deficient digestion and 
nutrition, a feeling of burning or pricking in the stomach or bowels, 
which often alternates with a feeling of pressure. On the disease 
making further progress, there ensues vomiting of congealed blood, 
which proceeds from one of the blood vessels of the stomach, 
which has been attacked and corroded, or a discharge of blood 
from the anus, sometimes congealed, sometimes not. With insidi- 
ous suppuration of the stomach there is also usually, though. not 
always, periodical vomiting combined, 

This disease is curable by water, if there is sufficient organic 
power left, and if it has not attained its highest pitch. The pro- 
cesses by which water effects the cure are easily pointed out. The 
water which is drunk performs, as above remarked, its course 
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(tirougli the whole eirculation, before it is partially excreted by 
the urinary organs. It .dissolves therefore, throughout the whole 
body, stagnating and slimy matters ; it mitigates, by dilution, acrid 
and poisonous substances, and conducts them out of the body by 
exhalation through the skin, by the stools, and urine, — of course, 
when water is also properly and in due proportion externally used. 
Moreover, .the water which is drunk comes into direct contact with 
the inflamed and suppurating portions of the dige,stive canal, is 
partially in its purity, before it passes into the circulation, absorbed 
by them, mixes itself with the acrid poisonous matters, which are 
the cause of the bflammation, thereby mitigates and dilutes them, 
and at the same time serves as a means of transport for their ex- 
cretion. In this way it operates from within, through the small 
vessels in the walls of the stomach, and at the same time exter- 
nally as solvent, diluent, and extracting. By its constituents, 
oxygen and hydrogen, it exercises another healing effect, in the 
necessary reconstruction of the nerves, glands, <fec., which have 
been destroyed by the inflammation. 

Cancer of the stomach arises from the same causes as insidious 
inflammation. It is a still worse disease, and occurs when the 
above-stated causes are present in a high degree, especially when 
oombined with a general corruption of the fluids, and when corrod- 
ing poisonous matters are deposited in the glands of the stomach. 

Its symptoms are as follows : — First, The symptoms concealed 
in the stomach, which only become evident in dissection, are in the 
beginning an uneven hard swelling, which is painful, has a red 
color, passing afterwards into darkened lead or blue black, which 
grows into the adjoining parts, and at last breaks out into an ulcer, 
discharging an acrid, often bloody, ichor of various colors and dis- 
agreeable smell. 

The symptoms perceptible by the patient himself during life, 
are burning and pricking pains in the stomach, vomiting of a stink- 
ing ichor, often mixed with blood, very bad digestion and nutrition, 
sleeplessness and constipation. 

From this we see that the symptoms of these two last diseases 
have a great resemblance to each other. 

Cancer is more difficult to cure than the above-named inflamma- 
tion ; but in its beginning, especially in strong constitutions, it is 
curable by water. The curative processes are entirely similar to 
those above described in suppuration of the stomach, When, 
however, the cancer has already broken out, and the organism, in 
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the struggle with it, is exceedingly debilitated, then no cure k 
possible. I have cured no small number of cancers with water, 
but I have also refused to receive into my establishment many such 
patients, in whom the disease had already made much progress, 
since a water-doctor must at almost any price avoid the occurrence 
of a death in his establishment. For this reason he Itaust often 
refuse to receive patients who are not absolutely incurable, but in 
whom it is doubtful if the disease shall not' speedily terminate 
fatally. 

A great number of men carry the germ of cancer in them. 
These unfortunates have before them, in the hands of physicians, 
a painful death. If they had a knowledge of the nature of their 
disease, and of the different methods of cure, they wotild hasten 
to come into a water-cure establishment, before it is too late. 
Those who have a periodical feeling of burning or pricking in the 
stomach, often combined with a feeling of compression therein, 
have the germ of cancer in the stomach, or at least of chrome 
suppuration in that organ. 

6. MUCOUS FEVER, NERVOUS FEVER, PUTRID FEVER. 

1. Mucous fever arises generally from falsely treated catarrhal 
and inflammatory fevers; which false treatment consists ki the 
employment of medicinal poisons, and a false diet. To the latter 
belong the deprivation of cold water, and eating warm glutinous 
soups, which are especially injurious when the patient has a re- 
pugnance to them, and yet must eat them by Order of the doctor. 
It is very rare that a fever at once comes on with the character <rf 
mucous fever. 

The symptoms of mucous fever are the following, — a quick but 
weak pulse, want of appetite, usually constipation, which sometimes 
alternates with diarrhoea, a wHtish or dirty grey complexion, in- 
clination to piiffiness, and all the symptoms of a disordered stom- 
ach, such as eructation, a loaded tongue, a slimy disgusting taste 
in the mouth, distension of the lower belly. Combined with these, 
there are often catarrhal affections, which, however, do not belong 
to the character of the mucous fever, but pass over from the origi- 
nal catarrhal into the mucous character. 

The cure of a mucous fever follows evacuations of mucus from 
the throat and bowels ; moreover, critical sweats and eruptions. 
It is clear, from the preceding explanations, that these curative 
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proeesses are not <HiIy eneouraged by trater, but are aiade possible 
by it alone; it is moreover clear, that medicinal remedies are de- 
cided impediments to these processes. Very often, in the hands 
of physicians, is catarrhal fever converted into nmcous, and the lat" 
ter again into nervous^— daily experience teaches this. In hydria> 
tic treatment, such a €h^ge for the vorse is an impossibiUty. 

2. Nervous fever a]^)ears quite as rarely as an original form of 
disease, and is, quife as usually as mucous fever, a concoction of 
the doctors ; it develops itself under thek hands from gastric, in- 
flammatory, and even from intermittent fevers. Nervous fever is 
no curative disease ; what I have said in my first hydriatic work, 
" The Spirit of the Gr&fenberg Water-Cure," on this fever, pro- 
ceeds from an incorrect view of the disease, and requires the cor- 
rection here given. That pamphlet was written during the first 
period of my own water-cure, and wants the eight years' experience 
which I have since had, and the researches I have since made.* 

2Tervous fever arises when, in an organism beset with morbid 
matter, an impulse is given to the production of a curative fever, 
but in which the completion of the curative form is impeded by 
weakness of the nerves, and usually also by the torpor of the skin. 
Under curative fevers I comprehend inflammatory, catarrhal, rheu- 
matic, gastric, and intermittent fevers. 

From this explanation of the nature of nervous fever results the 
explanation of t\^ reasou why the above-named curative fevers, in 
the hands of the doctors, so often degenerate into nervous fevers, 
— namely, because, by abstraction of blood and poisoning, the or- 
ganism is deprived of the power of sustaining and completing the 
curative fever, since by these disturbing aggressions the nervous 
system is lowered and made unfit for every curative fever, and since, 
finally, by the non-employment of water to the skin, the latter is 
so weakened, that critical evacuations in sufficient quantity cannot 
take place from it. Under all these impediments^ the febrile ex- 
citement passes over principally into the nervous system, and in 
the compound fprm of disease, thus arising, there are combined 
nervous pains and ardent fever, which is called nervous fever. 

* The little pamphlet here alluded to, is written in an exceedingly lively 
and original style, the author seeming fully inspired by his subject ; it exalts 
Priessnitz's fame to the skies, and has, perhaps, done more than any other 
book to establish his reputation — unfortunately now unmerited. The pam- 
phlet has been translated and published by a Doctor Schieferdecker at New 
York ; without, however, the slightest allusion to, or acknowledgment of the 
original author. — Trajislator, 
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It has already been explained that gastric fevers have often an 
epidemic canse, t. e,, corruption of the air in particular districts. 
These gastric fevers of the epidemic kind are very often converted, 
in the hands of doctors, into nervous — ^naj, in certain districts, 
and at certain periods, they always take on the nervous form under 
their hands. Nevertheless, it is an error when people speak of 
epidemic or contagious nervous fevers. For, in the water treatment, 
gastric fevers never take on the distinct nervous il>rm, smd they even 
quickly lose the premonitory symptoms which lead us to expect 
their degenerating into this form. 

In discussing the causes of nervous fever, we must not omit to 
mention, that when a disposition to curative fever is present, any 
intellectual over-exertion may likewise become the occasion of its 
degenerating into nervous fever; moreover, this form of disease 
can be developed from a curative one, by repeated injurious emo- 
tions of mind, fear, grief, or repeated vexation. 

But all these causes occur very seldom in comparison with 
those of blood-letting and medicinal poisoning ; for these ihtellec- 
ttial and moral causes must rise to a quite unusually fearful de- 
gree, if they are to produce the same effects as medicinal treat- 
ment. 

The symptoms of nervous fever are as follows : — ^Every species 
of it is preceded by affection of thcT head, by nervous pains, by 
feverish pulse, by want of sleep or disturbance of it, by dreams 
and by loss of appetite. Thereupon it divides itself into two dif- 
ferent kinds. 

1. Ardent nervous feveir comes nearer to the curative form than 
the comatose or torpid, and is more easily and certainly curable 
by water. In it more power is recognizable in all the functions 
of the organism, and in all the diseased manifestations. Dry and 
burning hot skin, quick and irregular pulse, a state of excitement 
with raving, frequent jactitation, ardent thirst, nervous and some- 
times half rheumatic pains, a dry, brown, furred tongue, form the 
most prominent symptoms of ardent nervous fever. 

2. The comatose, or torpid nervous fever, has, on the contrary, 
the following marks : pale and sunken expression of countenance ; 
dull, dead expression of the eye ; entire prostration of strength ; 
dullness of the senses, as opposed to their morbid sensibility in 
the ardent species ; comatose slumber, complete loss of appetite 
and absence of stools ; blackish, brown, furred tongue ; dull, un- 
conscious raving. 
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Ardent nervous fever is very frequently converted into torpid, 
by medicinal treatment. The further effects of this treatment are, 
death by paralysis, or apoplexy ; exhaustion of the strength, de- 
composition of the fluids, atrophy of the nerves (insidious nervous 
fever), or a very tedious or only relative recovery, without any, or 
at least without material, critical efforts or excretions. How tedi- 
ous recovery is, in the hands of the doctors, and how very rarely 
the previous health is again attained, is but too well known by 
experience, and finds a sufficient explanation in the fact, that criti- 
cal excretion of the morbid matters is rendered impossible by me- 
dicinal treatment. 

Under hydriatic treatment, nervous fever assumes, by degrees, 
the character of a rheumatic or catarrhal fever; there usually 
eome on distinct rheumatic pains, and the morbid matters which 
have occasioned the nervous fever are expelkd by critical excre- 
tions. If the disease is from the commencement treated with wa- 
ter, its radical cure is completed with comparative celerity, and 
sequelae, relapse, or newly-arising chronic evils never appear. 

Although the hydriatic treatment of nervous- fever must be 
more cautiously conducted than that of inflammatory fever, (al- 
though, moreover, the former is a secondary species of disease, 
and is developed from an impeded curative impulse), my experi- 
ence Kas, nevertheless, justified me in believing that no one ought 
to die of nervous fever, if from the beginning it is properly treated 
with water (not, however, after the fashion of the doctors). From 
the disposition to nervous fever which has for many years pre- 
vailed in Mecklenburgh, I have had opportunities of treating this 
disease in all stages, and in all forms. Altiiough I have, as yet, 
not lost a patient, not even in the cases which had previously un- 
dergone medicinal treatment, still I hold the result of the water- 
cure to be very doubtful; when a physician has previously been 
busy vrith the case. For in so dangerous a disease, people do not 
go for amusemwit from one method of cure to another — ^they do 
not dismiss the physician till they have given up the hope of a 
successful result from medicinal treatment, and then the patients 
are usually reduced and debilitated to the uttermost. All those who 
were handed over to me from medicinal treatment were already 
reduced to skeletons ; and I consider it, therefore, as oiily a lucky 
chance that I have cured them all. Not taking into account the 
uncertain result of the water-cure, after previous medicinal treat- 
ment, the recovery in such eases must always be very tedious. 
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8. Patiid feyer is, still more decidedly than nerw>us fever, « 
concoction from primary fevers, and appears still more seldom at 
once in its fear&d form. Medicinal treatment and hot, moist, and 
putrid air in the sick room, are the usual causes by which a pri- 
mary or nervous is converted into a putrid fever. 

The symptoms of it are a pricking heat, which on touching it 
with the hand leaves a disagreeable feeling* great debility and dis- 
figured appearance, a small feverish pulse, offensive evacuaticMis 
and bleedings, a tendency to the decomposition of the fluids and 
softening down of the solids. 

Although I cannot assert that water, properly employed, alwayg 
cures putrid fevers, still it is proved by experience that water is 
also the best remedy against this disease, and we may with great 
probabiUty reckon upon a successful result, when it is at once ap- 
phed on the appearance of this fearful form of disease. 

7. NERVOUS PAINS ( NEURALGIA)— CRAMPS. 

All nervous pains are secondary morbid phenomena, and their 
symptoms are therefore to be considered not as curative efforts of 
the organism, but as painful sensations^ which the body endures 
in its gradual destruction by chronic sickness. 

Tedious and insidious neuralgia is in most cases an effect of 
secondary diseases of the digestive organs, an evil which may be 
so latent, that in the parts of the body which are occupied by 
these organs no symptoms of disease are to be traced. For in« 
stance, in hardened sliming^up of the digestive canal, there are no 
special or sensible symptoms in the stomach and bowels, even 
when it is present in a very high degree ; its symptoms are lean- 
ness, pallor, hypochondria, disgust with life — ^in one word, dull 
nervous torments, as to the seat of which the fi^elings lead to no 
conclusion. 

The nerves are mostly governed and influenced by the brain ; 
but the brain itself is a complexus of nerves ; and if we do not 
separate it from the nerves of the rest of the body, but compre- 
hend it under the collected nervous system, then are the organs of 
digestion those which of all others exercise most power upon it. 
The stomach is, by means of its ganglia, subjected to the recipro- 
cal action of the combined nervous system, but it predominates 
over the latter in a higher degree than it is itself governed by it. 

Since poison, when swallowed, /gets first into the stomach and 
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bowels before it passes into tbe blood, and since it is frequently 
partiallj witheld by sliming-up from passing over into the blood 
aad the rest of the body, and remains lying in the digestive canal ; 
in such natioRS as have for a long time practised, or rather suffered, 
the art of healing by poisons, diseases of the digestive organs 
must not only be exceedingly diffused, but must also be predomi- 
nant over the diseases of other organs. Since, moreover, the di- 
gestive organs exercise so decided a power over the nerves, so 
must the next, in degree of diffusion, be nervous diseases. 

Such is the case in modem Europe — everywhere there is 
stomach disease, sometimes under forms which, by perceptible 
sensations, point out to the patients the stomach as the focus of 
Buffering ; sometimes in latent forms, which announce themselves 
to the feeling as nervous suffering. 

Since the use of medicine is more common in the higher than 
in the lower classes, stomach and nervous diseases must be more 
frequent in the former than in the latter. Experience confirms 
this conclusion. 

Every tedious poisoning, not only medicinal but also homicidal, 
has nervous torments in its train. 

When the stomach, and particularly the ganglionic nerves, have 
been poisoned and shattered by active medicinal poisons, given 
for an energetic acute disease, and when in this way neuralgia has 
been produced, the art of medicine prescribes for its cure milder 
poisons, and completes in this way, slowly but surely, the ruin of 
the nerves. These milder poisons are called ** nerve-strengthen- 
ing,'* or, in general, " strengthening" remedies. 

An organism can only be really strengthened when it is en- 
abled, l^ expulsion of all foreign matters, especially from the 
digestive canal, to elaborate and assimilate a sufficient quantity of 
food. With real increase of strength there is always combined (as 
has been a thousand times proved by the water cure), in very thin 
persons, a very perceptible and often very striking increase in flesh 
and muscle, and in persons of full but soft flabby flesh, it is hard- 
ened into an iron-like mass. Where these two very perceptible 
effects, and a blooming red complexioti are wanting, no true in- 
crease of strength has taken place, but at most a mockery of it 
from excitants. Alcohol is the nucleus of most allopathic " cor- 
roborants," which first of all stimulate the nerves, but later and 
more surely ruin them and the whole organism. The alcohol is 
used partly alone, in a sublimed form, as in ethers, essences, Hoff- 
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mann's-drops, partly along with stimuli, as for instancy eld wine; 
eognac, or cinchona, dec. All these remedies, in their nature and 
e&cts, coincide with brandy. When the period of the first ex> 
citement is passed, there follows torpidity, and at last that fearful 
state in which brandy and stimuli have become necessaries, with- 
out having any further inciting effect. 

But, as little as the day-laborer, can the ethereal lady leave off 
her brandy, which in her nicety she entitles " ether," ** eau," and 
God knows what other names. 

The completion of the ruin of the nerves by nerve-exciting and 
narcotic medicaments i-ests on a direct injurious operation of these 
substances on the nerves. The same effect is produced indirectly 
by every other poison, which produces long-continued and fre- 
quently-recurring severe pain. All pain is unnatural, and the 
nervous system of all animals is constructed for pleasure and not 
for pain ; for this reason it cannot endure long-continued pain 
without falling sick. Rheumatic pains also, especially those of the 
teeth and face, in the long run, ruin the nerves ; even pains pro* 
duced by external artificial means — for instance, by the rack — 
have the same effect, when often repeated. 

When strong medicinal poisons penetrate directly through the 
circulation into the substance of the body, they produce, not only 
a chemical transformatipn of the nervous substance, but also an 
organic malformation and respective destruction of their form. 
When, however, medicinal poisons, by their indirect operation, 
ruin the nervous system, the transformations occasioned thereby 
extend themselves more to the foarm than to the substance of the 
nerves. 

The artificial stimulants which are such deadly enemies to the 
nerves, do not come from the hands of doctors alone, but unfortu- 
nately, in modern days, from the bosom of a false civilization, and 
especially from social corruption. This corruption is come to such 
a pitch, that the use of narcotic poisons is held to be an attribute 
of manhood, and by boys as a sort of knight-dubbing, which exalts 
them to men. To these narcotic, articles of diet belong especially 
tobacco and intoxicating drinks. I will here only state, in general, 
that these noxious substances are indeed much less injurious than 
most medicines, but injurious they are, in any case, to the stomach 
and nerves ; and if they have not alone the power, when modern 
ately used, to produce speedy and marked mischief m a healthy. 
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strong man, tliej are at least true alUes of medicine in the work-of 
destroying the nerves. 

Coffee, tea, and stimulating spices, are abo injurious to the 
nekres, although alone they are -much less capable of destroying a 
sound nervous system than tobacco and alcohol. But they co- 
operate with the destructive power of medicinal poisons, and they 
most be unconditionally withheld from diseased nerves, if a core is 
to be rendered possible. 

We will now turn to the immaterial causes of nervous suffering. 
If any system can be made diseased and gradually ruined without 
the introduction of foreign bodies into the body, it is indisputably 
the nervous system. Nevertheless, I do not believe that in any 
case an affection of this system has been produced by immaterial 
causes alone ; but these causes are sometimes the predominating, 
and are very often co-operative in disease of the nerves. 

At the head of these immaterial causes stand over-exertions of 
the intellect. In my opinion, there is only one kind of intellectual 
exertion which does no injury to the health, and that is the exertion 
of sagacity for purely practical ends, having no relation to science, 
more especially for escaping dangers, for pursuing enemies and 
predatory animals, which so often occur in the life of savages. But 
abstract and scientific thought I hold to be relatively unwholesome ; 
and I am of opinion, that while I, at this instant, in the interest of 
the health of the community, think and write, I am acting against 
the bterest of my own health. I say '' relatively" unwholesome, 
and I wish especially by this word to indicate the idea that it is 
unnatural and unwholesome to pursue abstract thought as a pro- 
fession and means of gaining one's bread ; in my opinion, in a truly 
humane state of cultivation, everybody should perform some sort 
of bodily labor, and the intellectually gifted should give themselves 
up to abstract and scientific thought only as a relaxation in their 
l^ure hours. This would be not only better for the health, but 
also unspeakably better for science. Th^ sciences which are con- 
structed by chamber-sitters l^ profession, can no more be sound 
than the chamber-sitters themselves are. But all this does not 
come in here ; this leads far away into foreign domains ; it brings 
much suffering to humanity and to the poor pallid day-laborers 
of science ; it bears witness to the falsity of our state of civilization, 
and gives me, a pain in the heart whenever I think of it ; and for 
these four weighty reasons I must let these thoughts pass. 

I said ''relative," and I wished thereby to indicate dispropor- 
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tumate, CMrtiimed thinking, comlMQed wiih Begleot of the h^&j 
elaboration of the strength and stagnating fluids. By the increased. 
Btnctness of univernty examinations, the foundation has been laid 
for much misery and much nervous suffering ; nay, for an increased 
number of cases of insanity and suicide. Every intellectual occu- 
pation which is not pursued from internal indination, or on the 
other hand, is carried on with repugnance, operates on the nervea 
of the brain, either as torpifying or morbidly exciting, and produces, 
in either case, decided mischief, not only in the body but also in 
the intellect. 

To Intellectual over-exertions belong also the labors of those 
unlucky poets whose fancy is not like a fountain, which .voluntarily 
flows out copiously and incessantly from the recesses of the soul, 
but like a piunp which must be laboriously worked in the sweat of 
the brow. 

The second class of immaterial causes of nervous diseases consists 
in mental emotions of an injurious kind. To these belong sorrow, 
grief, terror and long-continued fear, vexation, envy, and jealousy, 
as also humbled vanity, or ambition, and love of power. All these 
influences are often co-operative with the causes of nervous affec*- 
tions. It is easy to imagine that some of them alone may produce 
nervous suffering, although this is by no means proved, and expe- 
rience seems to speak against it. For experience teaches^ us that 
there is no single one among the above-named mental affecticms, 
which at every time and at once ruins the nervous system of those 
who feel them ; but experi«[ice teaches us that every insidious 
poisoning, whether homicidal or medicinal, brings misery upon the 
nervous system; experience teaches us that those pereons who 
have taken the most medicine have at the same time the weakest 
nerves. 

Sexual excesses also operate injuriously on the nervous system, 
but only then when at the time a system of narcotic artificial stimuli 
is adopted, or when medicinal poison is present. If a natural diet 
is used, and, on the occurrence of disease, ^hydropathy is adopted, 
there can be, at the age of manhood in a healthy man, no excesses 
in relation to health — i,e., the impulse to physical love is not stronger 
than the capability. 

The case is different with sexual enjoyments at an unripe age, 
and with all unnatural sexual gratifications. All of these exhaust 
prematurdy the powers of life, and depress the intellectual and 
bodily functions ; they also depress the nervous system, and rob it 
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of ks fivety seneilnlity for pleasure ; but wh&k inedietiial poisonhig, 
or intellectual and moral infiuences of an injurious kind, or the evil 
workings of a narcotic diet, are not added thereunto, the^whole 
machine is simultaneouslj depressed, and ndther symptoms of 
disease, nor strongly prominent dbturbance in the equilibrium of 
the functions is produced. But this assumed isolation of the above- 
named excesses is very rare; iHien they are cdmbined with a 
narcotic diet, th^i they co-operate in the destmetion of the nervous 
system. 

• Cramps are sEiorbid phenomena, which are only possible in 
secondary disease and much-shattered nerves. Cramps are invol- 
untary movements and oonvukions of the nerves, which impart 
themselves more or less to the adjacent muscles, and thereby pro- 
duce the most varied involuntary and uncontrollable actions of the 
organism ; a throwing about of the arms and legs ; a bringing out 
of tones sometimes lower,, sometimes louder, but always expressive 
of pain, and which sometimes swell to a heart-rending shriek. 

The allopathic classification of cramps into clonic, tonic, convid- 
sive, cataleptic, epileptic^ <fec., is a confused mixture from various 
norms of elassificati<»i, since some of them are only different degrees 
of effects from synonymous causes, while others are the effects of 
dissimilar causes. 

Next to organic devastations and malformations, chronic nervous 
affections are those against which water lends its aid most dowly 
and most incotitpletely ; nevertheless, it is the only remedy which 
gives decidedly the greatest relative aid, or indeed any aid at all. 
Even most physicians confess this. Many of these gentlemen tell 
their patients that water is a remedy <aAj adapted for nervous 
affections. 

In relation to practical hydropathy, the first fundamental rule 
in the treatment of severe nervous affections is this, that, imtil a 
oonsid^tible improvement has taken place, cold water must never 
be used, but chilled water, of from ^l"" to 72<*. This rule is unfor- 
tunately daily infringed in m$ny water-cure establishments. By 
using too cold water, and the exciting baths therewith combined, 
a nervous patient is always made worse, and he may even thereby 
become a victim to insanity. 

For some generations acute diseases have been becoming more 
rare, and chronic more frequent (as a necessary result of the medical 
art) ; and on tins account stimulants have become more generally 
diffused, and nervous affections more terrible. Nervous suffering. 
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neiTous exdtemeat, cramps, and eonyrukkoM, Are to be found evtfy- 
where — ^in the human body, in aoeiety, io literatupe, polities^ and 
morals — and the prime canse of all this misery b nothing else than 
medicinal poisoning. In this way has allopathy pushed its mfemal 
influences even into the depths of the spirit. Do you smile ? Do 
you believe, then, that an over-^zcited nervous weakling can bring 
forth a series of thoughts, images, and deeds, on which the stamp 
of nervous eflfeminacy and over-excitement is not impressed ? 
Youth is inexhaustible in the talent of hoping, and a numerous 
band of youths takes the cramps and convulsions of our day for 
throes of time, which are to bring forth a new and great epoch. 
Poor deceived youths ! the convulsions of anover-excited poisoned 
old maid are no throes of parturition ; they are the lingering strug- 
gles of death ! ! 

8. HYPOCHONDRIA AND HYSTERIA ^DlflOUBT FOR UFB, AND 

SUICIDAL MANIA. 

Hypochondria and hysteria are similar forms of disease, and 
what is unlike in them proceeds from the dissimilarity of the two 
sexes ; hypochondria belongs to . the male, and hysteria to the 
female sex. The seat of both diseases is in the lower belly, and 
especially in its nerves. In hysteria, there is always combined a 
disease c^ the sexual nerves with that of the digestive organs ; in 
hypochondria, on the contrary, there is usually only an afifection 
of the latter nerves. 

The sypiptoms of both these diseases, which they have in com- 
mon, are, at first, a marked, frequently and suddenly returning 
change in the disposition of mind, and an apparent change of 
character dependent thereon. At one time there is the most ex- 
travagant joy from rery trifling causes ; at other times, and more 
frequently, the deepest grief, ill-humor, and wrath, from equally 
insignificant causes. In the former frame of mind, the character 
appeara good-humored, sympathizing, and indulgent ; in the second, 
on the contrary, repulsive, hard, unjust, even malicious. A second 
symptom, in both these diseases, is egotism, and, depending upon 
this, the desire to speak much of one's self and one's own disease ; 
to think and read much about it ; to change one's views of it dsuly, 
and, in an alternation of joy and fear, to experience in thought all 
possible diseases. With the eccentricity thus depicted, there is. 
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m each of these yarious fmmes of mind, ontun^lj a want of perse- 
verance in the same occupation, and a catching at new projects. 

In hysteria, there appears often an immiatakable effort to attract 
observation by actions, speeches; looks, and especially by dress, 
which spears to proceed from disease of the sexual- nerves. 

The purely corporeal symptoms are pain and cramps in the 
lower belly, hard and scanty stools, flatulence, changeableness of 
appetite, and feeling of bodily anxiety. In hysteria, the cramps 
sometimes increase to convulsions, and to a cramp-like movement, 
rising from the lower belly to the stomach and throat — called-" the 
rising mother." It must, however, be remarked that the bodily 
symptoms here enumerated do not always appear — at all events, 
frequently — ^not till long after the mental aifections above described. 

The causes of both diseases are over-excitement, disorganization, 
mateiial and formal transformation of the abdominal nerves^ cmd 
medicinal poisoning, especially by frequently repeated purgatives ; 
moreover, vFant of exercise, much sitting or long intellectual over- 
exertion, tension of the fancy, a diet which weakens the -digestive 
organs by over-excitement ; sometimes, also, sexual excesses, espe- 
cially unnatural sexual indulgences. Hysteria arises frequently 
from a complete want of sexual gratification, along with other co^ 
opecative causes, and in this case it frequently produces a morbid 
and excessive degree of coquetry. 

In all secondary diseases of the lower belly, as also in hysteria 
and hypochondria, the feelings of the patient lead him to no cer- 
tain conclusion as to the seat of his sufferings. The .cause of this 
phenomenon lies in the following construction of the human body : 
— The nerves of the viscera of the lower belly form a peculiar 
system, the centre of which is the solar plexus, called also the 
brain of the lower belly (cerebrum abdominale). These viscera, 
89 also the heart, receive their nerves from the ganglia, by which 
the connection with the brun is maintained. From this isolation 
from the brain, it foUows necessarily that the above-named viscera 
communicate their feetings only very feebly to the latter ; brides 
which, their sensations iire in themselves weak, because their nerves 
receive but little marrow. 

Most physicians assume dynamic causes for the diseases in 
question ; but nlany of them confess, that tisually organic faults, 
and malformations in the organs of the lower belly, exist in these 
forms of disease ; truly, without comprehending that these <Us- 
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otgtOBkgM^tnm are •ekLom produced by an jtbbg else than meiMciiud 
pc^soning. 

Theyconebt in transformntbn of the nenrons subsCanoe, in dead- 
eoiBg and induration of the nerves, by adhering hardened mucus, 
in accumulations of serous fluids (dropsy), in the occurrence of 
abnormal mucus, membranous growths (polypi), and in chronic 
suppurations. 

Hypochondria and hysteria are always real bodUy diseases ; the 
idea that these aflections sometimes arise from imagination only, 
is totally false. The hypochondriac has often very erroneous 
notions as to the seat and nature of his disease ; but in regard to 
the existence of a dtsease, he does not deceive himself. Moreover, 
every <»ie who fSeels himself tacV, is in reality so, although medical 
advisers often wish to talk their patients out of this, and to 
persuade them that the disease has been removed by their med- 
icines. Vice versch many a one thinks himself healthy, who is not 
so, if we establish organic imity of the body aa a condition of true 
and perfect health. 

With hypochondria and hysteria there are always cc»nbined pe- 
riods of despair and satiety of life ; but habitual <&gust for life 
is no symptom of true hypochondria, but arises from a form of 
disease which is compounded of hypochondria, of sensual satiety, 
and of a tough and thick condition of the fluids and blood. This 
morbid condition of the blood arises from a deficiency in water- 
drinking, and from indulgence in fermented and dktilled liquors. 
In such a diet the fluids of the body are deficient in the normal 
quantum of oxygen and hydrogen, and this d^ciency produces, in 
the common sensorium of the organism, an wicomfortable, joyless 
feeling ; moreover, this deficiency disposes to apoplexies of various 
kind. 

Hypochondriacal, periodical, and habittml disgust for life, are in 
modem days so diffused and so moulded into form, that we may 
consider it almost a new temperamaoit. Its chief, or at least, co- 
operative cause, is to be foimd in ruin of the digestive organs, as 
indeed all the various temp^nments are chiefly results of good or 
bad digestion. This is very convincingly proved by the water- 
cure, which, by curing this most important organ, has converted 
many a melancholy and malcont^it into a lively, happy, sangutne 



Water alone is able to effect ai^hing against the evil in ques- 
tion ; in most cases, when there is sufficient perseverance, it pro- 
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duces a radical cure, which, hovever, nattiraUy can last no longer 
than a rational correspondiog diet is used, and when, especially, 
hodily exercise is not neglected. Truly, water can also effect no 
cure when, along with already exhausted- powers of life, the above 
cited organic faults and devastations in the lower belly ^are present 
in a high degree. 

The highest degree of hypochondria and disgust for life is the 
mania for suicide. It is very difficult, it is almost impossible, that 
a perfectly healthy man should raise his armed hand against him- 
self, even if the worst outward adversities of life should break 
loose upon him. All outward misfortune is as nothing in compari- 
son to the internal chronic misery of disease. 

The passions, it is said, give the impulse to suicide. Most cer- 
tainly ; but, be it observed, the passions are in most cases and in 
most men the children of bodily disease. The perfectly healthy 
man has but seldom, and but few passions, because his pretensions 
to enjoyment of life are mostly satisfied by the pleasures of good 
digestive and generative powers. Do you accuse me of mailing 
man a half animal ? Not I ; Nature has done this, since she has 
clothed the soul with an animal body, and, — ^let people declaim as 
they may, — ^it is yet certain that no human soul can be sound when 
the lump of clay to which it is bound, suffers pain and mis^. 

The thirst for happiness rushes through the huknan heart, pow- 
erful and warm as the ^If-stream through the ocean. For the 
healthy man flows everywhere the honey of joy ; when he awakes 
he rejoices in it, and along with him his membere, which extricate 
themselves, reinvigorated from the embraces of sleep ; he has joy 
and quickening in the breath whieh he draws in full inspirations 
from the great reservoir of ether ; he finds voluptuousness in the 
golden sunshine and in the mountain flood. But with the loss of 
health vanishes the capability for enjoyment and pleasure, and yet 
the longing after happiness remains. It is a fundamental trait in 
the perverted being of the sick man, that he thinks the outward 
conditions of happiness are wanting to him, whereas he fails in the 
inward requi^tes. Durable happiness resides alone 4n the natural 
enjoyments of sound body and sprit. 

" Mens Sana in corpore sano." 

When these are chased away by sickness, the unfortunate longs for 
foreign artifixdal joys, and the more these escape his grasp, the 
more hotly bum his passions. 
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Sinee most passions are children of disease, it is easy to explain 
the apparent miracle that they are cured by vater, because it re- 
lieves from their causes. 

I know that this view sounds very material, and is not poetical, 
but the whole water-cure is not poetical, and not encouraging to 
poetry, at least to the modem kind, which pushes its blossoms from 
a sickly stem. You may smile, but I do not fear to say,' make men 
healthy and you will see a new poesy arise, and the accords of 
melancholy and the screams of despair will die away» 

No man in acute disease has ever taken away his own life, even 
during the sharpest pains and sufferings, because instinct feels that 
they are nothing but the remedies of nature. On the contrary, in 
chronic suffering, there awakes a feeling of being past recovery, 
which whispers despair. In this way most suicides are the late 
consequences of medicinal, poisoning, are explosions of the dull 
feeling of inward misery, which is to be healed by no pills but 
those of lead. 

In spite of the outward misery which presses on the lower 
orders, suicides are comparatively less frequent than among the 
higher classes ; they are protected from suicide and nervous 
misery by theh* poverty, which leaves them but little to spend on 
medicine.^ 

Look at two different men, how differently, when struck by the 
same blows of misfortune, do they act. Bankruptcy drives the 
one to suicide, it impels the other to increased industry, to con- 
tentedness, and true happiness. The faithlessness of a sweetheart 
breaks the heart of the one, or drives a bullet through it ; the 
other gets another love, and becomes the happy father ef a family. 
Whence come these different effects of the same cause ? From 
the different temperaments of men, i. e., from the different states 
of health of their digestive organs. 

9. RHEUMATISM. 

Rheumatism is divided into several sub-species, of which the acute 
or inflammatory rheumatism is, property, the only pure rheumatic 
primary form ; the cold chronic and the atonic are secondary forms, 

* In later times most of the sufferings which in the higher classes are pro- 
duced by medicinal poisoning, have been diffused among the lower orders by 
the brandy poison. Especially are suicides and aberrations of intellect amonjp 
the consequence* of the brandy pest. 
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which are produced only hy false treatment of the acute. Nervoun 
rheuma^sm is a form compounded of nervous and rheumatic 
affections. 

The symptoms of inflammatory rheumatism are, severe pain 
combined with abnormal accumtdation of blood, and the heat 
thereby produced in the suffering part. We see that these symp- 
toms are nearly allied to those of proper inflammatory diseases, 
and the nature of both forms of disease is also cognate. The dif- 
ference Mes in this, that in inflammatory diseases the heat and the 
accumidation of blood in the diseased part are greater than in the 
rheumatic form ; moreover, that the purely inflammatory form runs 
its course, and comes to a termination sooner than the rheumatic ; 
on the contrary, in the rheumatic form the pains are more acute 
than in the inflammatory ; and finally, the latter is accompanied 
by more ardent fever than the former. These differences arise 
partly from the greater energy of the inflammatory form, partly 
from the essential difference of the organs, which are mostly af- 
fected by the two forms in question ; namely, the internal organs 
devoid of bones, and most copiously provided with blood-vessels, 
are most subject to inflammation. On the other hand, the seat of 
rheumatism is more in the muscles, membranes, and sinews sur- 
rounding the bones. This explains the severer pain of the rheu- 
matic, as also the greater accumulation of blood and the heat of 
the inflammatory form. 

From what has been said it follows, that rheumatism is a transi- 
tion form between curative and destructive diseases. 

Eheumatic pain arises from this, that - the nerves in the affected 
parts are attacked by foreign acrid substances, especially poison- 
ous medicines. Every strong impregnation with mercury produces 
rheumatic or gouty pains, which often rise to a fearful height. 

If one applies externally to the nerves of a wound, acrid corro- 
sive substances, there arise, exactly in the same way as in the in- 
ward rheumatic, inflammatory and gouty processes, pains which 
fyre so much the more severe, the more corrosive the poisonous 
substances are. 

The effect of water treatment on inflammatory rheumatism is the 
expulsion of the matters giving rise to it, by critical sweats and 
exanthems (sores and eruptions). 

The effect of medicinal treatment, on the contrary, is the con- 
version of inflammatory into cold chronic, atonic, and nervous rheu- 
matism. This conversion is brought to pass slowly, but surely, in 
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this mj, that the orgfOMm by mediciiial svdorifies, pai^tiires, 
iwsicatories, and the like, i» weakened and withheld from the f<Nr- 
mation of curative exanthems ; moreover, in this way that the skin 
IB the effected parts is for a long time covered with fiannei, or wax- 
cloth, and thereby completely debilitated, and rendered absolutely 
incapable of excreting the morbid matter. 

Medicinal sndorifics give rise to the same processes as medicinal 
purgatives, only in different oi^gans. An expulsion of morbid mat* 
ter is rendered impossible by the introduction of new mischief ; in 
the most fortunate but very rare cases, the organism itself excretes 
the latter. Sweat produced by medicine is not a critical sweaty 
but one of violence ; moreover, by these remedies, which are usu* 
ally swallowed hot, the stomach is weakened, and in the long run 
ruined. In common life, it is said that the causes of rheumatic 
affections lie mostly in colds. I have already shown, in develop- 
ing the internal processes of taking cold, that no disease, and no 
pain can be produced by the severest cold, if no morbid matters 
are present. Accordingly a cold^ when morbid matter^are pressent* 
may readily become the exciting cause of the appearance of rheu- 
matism, and may accelerate the period of its attack, but it never 
can be the primary cause thereof, can never create it. 

Chronic cold rheumatism manifests itself only by internal pain, 
without the skin over it being feddened or heated, because the skin 
and the whole organism are too much weakened to push out on 
the periphery the curative symptoms of heat and accumulation of 
blood. 

Atonic rheumatism manifests itself in weakness, lameness, and 
stiffness of the parts attacked, without pain and without inflam- 
mation. 

Nervous rheumatism is the form assumed by it in persons with 
shattered nerves, cramp-like sensations are then combined with the 
rheumatic pains. 

Chronic, atonic, and nervous rheumatism cannot be cured by the 
organic powers without the help of water, even under the best 
diet ; still less is this possible by medicine. When, with sufficient 
vital powers, the water-cure is properly and perseveringly applied, 
the secondary forms convert themselves into primary, or inflam- 
matory, which discharge tlieir morbid matter in critical sweats and 
exanthems. ' 

Sometimes the rheumatism sticks fast in one plaee, and is then 
called fixed ; at other times, the pain springs rapidly from one 
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place to another, and is then called wanderii^. We mvst not ex- 
plain wandering rheumatism, as if the acrid matters which excite 
the psuns wander rapidly about, which is a physiological impossi- 
Hlity, but rather in this way, — ^that in different parts of the body 
foreign matters are present, are set loose from their envelop of 
slime, in some one part of the body, by the processes above de- 
scribed, and by their acrimony produce pain ; b«t then, again, from 
want of the necessary conditions for excretion, are again suddenly 
enveloped in newly effused slime, whereupon the same process is 
repeated in some other part of the body. 

When rheumatism attacks the organs of the senses, and is 
treated medicinally, these organs are frequently rendered incapa- 
ble of perfc»ming their functions ; in this way has many a man 
lost his hearing, his sight, lus smell, and sometimes even his taste. 
Vice verm, these lost senses have often been recovered by the 
water-cure. 

The worst species of fixed rheumatism are sciatica and face- 
pains ; but ordinarily these affections are of a complicated nature, 
and have a mixture of gout and nervousness. These affections are 
also curable by water, when there is sufficient vital power. 

One of the most common and most painful rheumatic affections 
is tooth-ache. 

Among aU those who are diligently fed from the apothecary's 
shop there are very few, perhaps none, who are not at times sub- 
ject to the torments -of tooth-ache. Nevertheless, articles of food 
strongly salted, or prepared with strong acids, also introduce ma^ 
ters into the body which occasion pains on coming into contact 
with the nerves, sind especially with those of the teeth. 

Most medicines commit their ravages first of all in the mouth, 
throat, and digestive canal, because they are introduced more im- 
mediately into both these parts of the body. Before the medicine 
gets into the stomach, a part of it is absorbed in the tongue, m 
the gums and glands. It is true that the organism reacts against 
them, and endeavors to expel them by an increased flow of saliva ; 
but, when the use of them is boldly continued, the power of re- 
action becomes also weaker, and chronic deports are accumulated. 
When upon this comes a cold, these small atoms of poison are by 
the retroceding exhalation disturbed out of their envelop, and ex- 
cite, in virtue of their corrosive nature, tooth-ache and glandular 
pains, d^c. 
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So long as the organimn is yet powerful, it seeks to expel the 
foreign matters by saliva and small or large gum-boils. 

A flow of acrid saliva is Bever anything else than the effect of 
a fresh or an old poisoning, most frequently by mercury ; so that 
this abominable poison, which is now^ven in almost every disease, 
is also the most frequent cause of tooth-ache. By the saliva, 
somewhat of the intruding poison is again expelled ; it is indisput- 
ably certain, that in acrid saliva particles of poison are contained, 
since, for instance, it is impossible that it should smell of mercury, 
if no mercury was there. Although physicians must know this^ — 
for they know that the sensation of smell is only excited by small 
particles getting into the nose ; they know, moreover, that the 
flow of saliva, by its acrimony, makes the mouth and lips raw — 
yet they do not appear to comprehend that the flow of saliva is a 
curative effort of the body, and must, therefore, be encouraged — 
which, indeed, is only possible by water. Nay, most physicians 
give remedies in order to suppress the flow of saliva, and for this 
end make the patients chew biting substances, or spices, or they 
give sulphur and iodine, especially in mercurial , ptyalism. Take 
water in your mouth, and keep it there -tijl it is warm ; apply 
warming bandages, wet with cold water. Found your neck and sali- 
vary glands ; bathe daily, and you will soon see how the excretion 
of the poison is encouraged by an increased flow of saliva, and 
how, in this way also, curative sores are developed. 

In tooth-ache there occurs usually also a flow of saliva, and it 
must likewise be encouraged in the manner described, only that 
one should always use warm water internally, if the pain is severe, 
and, at the- same time, rub cold water externally, applying ^band- 
ages again above this. 

Radical cure from the liability to toothdiche, or frotm all tooth- 
ache matters, is only possible by a radical water-cure, though, in- 
deed, it is not possible to cure a single chronic affection> without 
at the same time stirring up, and there^ter removing, all other 
morbid matters concealed in the body. This is the reason why 
chronic cures are so tedious. 

People who had previously suffered from tooth-ache, when in 
the water-cure get again critical tooth-ache, which is to be distin- 
guished from the ordinary affection by this, that it begins with the 
symptoms with which the other goes off — ^namely, with an excre- 
tion of acrid saliva, with swelling of the jaws or cheeks, and with 
an uncomfortable feeling, as if the teeth had grown longer; there- 
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upon follow gumboils, as also boils on the outer skin, and often 
such a rawness of the mouth that mastication is vay painful. I& 
this way, the organism, with the help of water, frees itself from 
the causes of past as well as future pains, and the critical symp- 
toms here cited are proofs enough that material foreign matters 
are the causes of all tooth-aches. After removal of these no cold 
will produce tooth-ache, which is confirmed alike by reason and 
experience. I kiow several people, who had previously suffered 
fearfully from this pain, but who, after going through the water- 
cure, have never had the least waroing of it, and who laugh at 
every cold. 

So certain as it is that every one who has yet sufficient vital 
power, can free himself radically, and for ever, from this evil by 
the water-cure, it is equally certain that it is impossible at once to 
remove the pain by water, because no true cure is possible without 
pain. This principle holds good not only in the physical, but also 
in the moral world. 

The allopathic remedies against tooth-ache consist, chiefly, in 
abstraction of blood and fluid' by leeches and blisters. We have 
already spoken of the first " tappings off ;'* but those by blisters 
are not less purposeless and injurious. When corrosive and poi- 
sonous substances, of a certain kind, are laid in plasters upon the 
skin, the latter absorbs a portion, and, because it is poison, re-acts 
against it, by the adduction of healthy fluids ; these are poisoned, 
and therefore the organism rejects them. This executioner-Uke 
proceeding proves that, in the " rational art of healing," everything 
is to be found rather than "ratio." Is there sense or "ratio" in 
this, that one tries to purify the body from old morbid matters 
by bringing new into it, that one forces it to turn its power of re- 
action fvom the old against the new, or, at least, to divide it be- 
twixt the two ? Even, if from these remedies a momentary allevi- 
ation ensues, this does not happen because the original morbid 
matters are thereby removed, but because the necessary strength 
is withdrawn from the body. By reduction of strength you can 
drive away all pain, as well as life itself; and the reduction of 
strength is the universal remedy of allopathy against all acute pains 
fmd struggles. 

Another sort of allopathic soothing of pam is attempted to be 
attained by putting biting substances into the hollow tooth, or upon 
the gimis. It is well enough known that these shameful remedies 
have not always even a palliative effect, to say nothing of a really 
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cumtire. SometimeB, for the first moment, the mtenial pain m 
deadened by the external ; but, ao soon aa the painfnl reaction 
against the fresh poison is ended, the struggle with the old re- 
awakes, and attains its result with so much the more difficulty, the 
oftener it is disturbed. 

When many of the above-named medicinal remedies have been, 
in any ease, employed against tooth-ache, the sufferer has- the best 
proapect of getting, sooner or later, a tooth-fistula, or perhaps 
losing a bit of his jaw-bone. When the effort to expel outwardly 
the tooth-ache matter by saliva and boils b disturbed and re- 
pressed by new poison, the morbid matters at last, corrode in- 
wards, and produce internal suppurations in the bones, which are 
called fistulas. 

How are the teeth, and especially their whiteness and enamel, 
best preserved ? By what sort of powder ? By what dentist ? 

Tfads half-toothless European race cannot, without impertinence, 
speak of its teeth, or, at most, of their ruins, venerably moss-clothed, 
and breaking into fragments. 

The teeth have three deadly enemies : — ^first, everything in the 
shape of poison or medicine ; secondly, anything that is hot ; and 
thirdly, all impurities of the stomach. The two first enemies cor- 
rode and split the enamel, and therewith the teeth themselves ; the 
third sort of enemies cover the teeth with dirt and tartar, and this 
again raises and presses them out of their sockets, so that thqr 
get loose and fall out. Most powders, which are used for cleaning 
and preserving the teeth, are also injurious, because, by their acid, 
ity, they slowly destroy the enamel. Experience proves this. 
Which has the best teeth, the peasant girl or the lady, especially 
when you deprive the latter of her ivory ? Instinct equally proves 
it, for these powders are unpleasant, and sometimes even painful, 
to the teeth. Every substance which is repugnant to, or occa- 
sions painful sensations in the body, or individual parts thereof, is 
unwholesome. 

Those who have purified their stomachs by a water-cure (and, 
m passant, I counsel all ladies whose mouths do not smell of am- 
ber, to get themselves a rosy breath by water), and who thereafter 
adhere to a diet of cooled food — and, most especially smoke no 
tobacco— need never have recourse to these artificial means ; on the 
contrary they will see that their teeth get clean of themselves, and 
that the tartar is loosened from them. 

The only purification which the teeth require is afforded by the 
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wat^r which occasionally parses over them in diinloBg ; thoser who 
wish to do it more thoroughly, can rinse and gargle the mouth 
after every meal with this precious fluid. ^ 

Do not you believe this ? Do you think that th^ powder of the 
tooth-breaker is not altogether useless? Go and ask the lady 
tigress, what little dentifrices she has to thank for her elegant 
tooth-enamal ? Ask the elephant who is bis dentist, since a con- 
stant exchange is going on out of his mouth into that of fine 
ladies ! 

10. GOUT^ 

In the same way as rheumatism in its inflammatory form is with 
difficulty distinguished from pure inflammation, there occurs a diffi- 
culty in separating its chronic and atonic form from those of gout. 
It is especially often difficult to decide whether fece-pains are to be 
classed under fixed rheumatism, or under gout. 

In both the diseases in question we see more distinctly than 
elsewhere that the division of diseases into genera and species is 
only an invention of the human intellect, and has no existence in 
reality. 

Another question here to be considered, is the hereditary nature 
of goui> which is so frequently asserted. 

Except contagious chronic exanthematous diseases, there occur 
few or no hereditary complete diseases, since, by virtue of an ad- 
mirably wise arrangement of nature, not the worst, but the best 
fluids of the mother, even when her body is diseased, are conveyed 
to the foetus, and because the presence of material foreign sub- 
stances is necessary for every formed and complete disease. 

But there are congenital abnormalities in the orgiEmization, and 
there is congenital disposition to disease. 

' All unassimilable substances and all excretory matters are re- 
pelled by all the internal organs, and in this way they are brought 
from hand to hand nearer to the skin, and finally exhaled ; at 
least this is the endeavor of the organism. When, however, this 
does not succeed, from insufficient activity of the skin, these mat- 
ters establish themselves principally in those organs, which are 

* With all due deference, it must be observed that this would hardly suit 
English ideas of cleanliness ; moreover, the majority of those who have taken 
much medicine, and particularly mercury, have such interstices between their 
teeth, that the occasional use of a tooth-brush is absolutely necessary, par- 
ticularly after eating. — TraanBlatw. 1 
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origiiu^y tbe yr^skmi, mud m time ex<»te tHemn the diseaee wirich 
the £ftther had, mnd which the aoa perhaps will s^n hare. 

The -correctness of this view is confirmed- by this, that hereditary 
diseases generally develop themselves only in the course of the 
fife, frequently cmly in old age. He who adheres to water-diet ia^ 
even with a decided predisposition to a family disease, secured 
from the fonnation thereof. From this view the curability of he- 
wditaiy disease by water becomes evident, as has been proved 
also by experience. 

We see suppuraticHis of the lungs naturalized in certam races, 
but the weakness of the lungs only is hereditary in these cases ; 
as a consequence of this there occurs, under bad diet, first of all, 
stagnation (of the excretions) in the lungs, as a consequence of thia, 
acute efforts to expel them by cough or inflammation, in conse- 
quence of which medicine is given, and its consequence is the de> 
position of poison in the lungs, which sooner or later, as a last 
eonsequence, produces suppuration and death. 

Exactly the same is the case with hereditaiy gout. Gout is a 
disease of the bones and periosteum. When these parts of the 
body are the weakest, morbid matters deposit themselves princi- 
pally therein, and generate gout. The pains of gout are produced 
by the foreign and p(Hsonous matters exercising their destructive 
corrosive power on the periosteum. From this disturbance the 
particles destined for the formation of new bones are not normally 
elaborated, and partly also the excretions from the bones are not 
sufficiently, or not at all, carried to the skin and exhaled. This 
explains the origin of gouty lumps, which are nothing else than 
bony excretions. 

By the by, physicians know' from experience that sometimes, in 
gouty persons, after severe pain, when a critical sweat breaks out 
and dries up, the whole skin is visibly covered with a white earthy 
powder, like bone-dust. . From this follows, indisputably, that ma- 
terial morbid matters, which are removed by the sweat, are present 
in gout. It is surprising that the allopaths, who have recorded 
this fact in their 4)ooks, should not have dravm from it the very 
obvious conclusion, that gout can only be cured by activity of the 
skin, by sweating, exhalation, and sores. Nevertheless, in the 
hands of the doctors, the sweating-cure would only produce new 
mischief, instead of taking away the old, for sweat from medici- 
nal rem^ies is only excited in this way, that the organism en- 
deavors to expel the intruding hot medicaments, whereby a set* 
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ting free and expelling of the old tiiorbid matters are not to be 
thought of. 

Moreover, a medicinal sweating-cure of a chronic disease is im- 
possible, because the sweating must be repeated daily for a long 
time. This would produce a precious piece of mischief, if one 
were to Bxcite sweat daily, for perhaps a year, by drinking hot 
camtaomile and elder tea, or, according to the proposal of a Paris 
doctor, punch. Not only these substances, but their warmth 
alone, are sufficient to ruin the stotoach. The skin is alsp relaxed 
instead of strengthened by much sweatilig, without its being fol- 
lowed by a cold bath, and yet it must be very much strengthened 
if, by its activity, the morbid matters are to be drawn to it from 
the interior, and expelled by transpiration, sweating and suppu- 
ration. 

' In modem times, gout is considered as one of those diseases 
which is especially curable by water. It is, moreover, well estab- 
lished by experience, that water gets rid much more certainly of 
the coarse, thoroughly material matters, as, for instance, mineral 
poisons— qmcfesilver, steel, lead, copper — than vegetable poisons. 
It is particularly difficult to overcome the poison of belladonna. 

The cure of gout consists especially in sweating and douche- 
baths ; these drive the accumulated gouty matters out upon the 
skin in critical sweats, eruptions, and sores ; but the cure is tedious, 
if the mischief is old and deeply rooted. When it has come to a 
favorable end, the patient, if he wishes to remain healthy, must 
adhere for life to water-diet ; if he takes again to wine, coffee, (kc, 
and especially if he neglects daily washing, or bathing, the old 
misery Kjomes on again. ^ 

Even allopaths concede a certain curative power to water in 
gout, and many have sent their patients to Graefenburg. 

In the water-cure, critical sweats of bony matter occur much 
more frequently and more strongly than in the dry medicinal re- 
gime, in which such critical sweats appear only rarely, and in pe- 
culiarly robust constitutions. In the water-cure, the Critical sweat 
sometimes covers for a long time the skin of a g^tj patient with 
such a quantity of chalky matter that every imassisted eye can 
perceive it. 

Physicians assume in gout a dyscrasia of the fluids as the cause 
of the disease, and derive this dyscrasia from a false process of 
preparation of the blood and fluids, so that in this way the dig 
tive organs are held to prepare by a false act of digestion acrid al 
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pfiin-exdtlng fluids from heakliy food. M. Mande, in Us so-called 
Hjdro-Therapio, subscribes to tbis view, which is excusable in 
physicians, whose whole theory rests on a false basis ; but is un- 
pardonable in any one who is unprejudiced, and who has studied 
the water-cure so attentively as M. Munde. 

These views, and the attributing disease to dynamic causes, are 
contradicted by all philosophical considerations ; secondly, by the 
laws of physiology ; and, thirdly, by the results of experience in 
the watej-cure. 

1. The philosophical point of view in relation to pathology has 
been already stated. If the causes of disease were immaterial 
and dynamic, they could not be recognized by any of the human 
senses, nor by any intellectual sense, and it would be an impossi- 
bility to go out of their way. The human organism would then 
be an abortive bungle-— no proof of infinite wisdom but of endless 
stupidity; on the assumption of the truth. of the dynamic pa- 
thology and the medicinal therapia, instinct would have been given 
to man not only in vain, but rather to his great torment, and to 
the production of interminable confusion — that same instinct which 
so unerringly prescribes to the most incomplete creatures the way 
to preserve their life and health, that same instinct which speals 
as loud and as distinctly in man as in beast ! Or has, perhaps, 
man less horror and disgust for poison than animals ? Has he a 
less desire for food and drink than animals ? 

Moreover, if the causes of disease were dynamic, every possi- 
bility of an investigation of processes of disease would be taken 
away from man, since to him the dynamic is inscrutable and in- 
comprehensible ; and, accordmgly, a system of pathology would 
be an impossibility. Pathology, on a dynamic basis, is for the 
human spirit a contradiciio in adjecto, t. e,, if we require of it that 
it should contain the truth. The much more sagacious homoeopa- 
tbists have well comprehended this, and do not enter into any in- 
quiries and systems of the nature of disease, and the causality of 
its processes. Homoeopathists stand upon quite as false a basis 
as allopaths, but they have two great advantages over them ; first, 
that, in their views, they are consistent in error, whereas the allo- 
pathic views of disease are constantly involved in contradictions ; 
and, secondly, that the homoeopaths give totally inoperative reme- 
dies (I speak here of the true Hahnemannic homoeopathy, with its 
decillionth dilutions, not of the spurious homoeopathy, called also 
t)ie specific method of cure, with its thirtyfold, or more, dilution 
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of poison, which most certaialy can operate, and that injuriovsly), 
while the allopaths administer to their unfortunate patients, not 
ooly undiluted, but also very often artificially concentrated and 
aublunated poisons, and thereby commit greater ravages among 
mankind than plague, pestilence or cholera. 

2. The physiological reasons against the assumption that the or- 
ganism, by a faulty act of digestion, can, out of wholesome food 
and drink, generate such acrid matters as, when brought by the 
circulation in contact with the nerves, excite pain, are as follow : — 

The conversion of the totality of a mild substance into an acrid 
and corrosive is not possible by any known chemical process: 
but substances which are mixed with acrid matters may be con- 
verted into corrosively acrid ones in this way, that the diluting 
parts are separated, and only the corrosive remain. This last pro- 
cess takes place in the digestion of such articles of food and drink 
as are mixed with acrid or poisonous mattei-s. Namely, by diges- 
tion, the mild constituents are assimilated ; the acrid, on the con- 
trary, are sepsn-ated, pass unassimilated into the blood, and through 
it into the whole body, and excite pain by their contact with the 
nerves. It is ejsactly this process which produces by much the 
most disease — we shall see, farther on, in what constitutions. In 
this process, however^ no acrid matters are generated by false di- 
gestion, but they are, during the act of the most normal digestion, 
separated from their mixture with mild substances. 

Moreover, combined poisons can be set free by chemical pro- 
cesses, or, more properly, there are mild substances winch can 
thereby be partially converted into corrosive and narcotic poisons ; 
but the processes of digestion are so entirely different from these, 
that a conversion of mild into poisonous substances by false diges- 
tion must, according to all known physiological and chemical laws, 
be considered an impossibility. The most acrid substances which a 
diseased stomach can generate from wholesome food is stomach- 
acid ; but this is still very far from being a corrosive or narcotic 
substance ; indeed, it contains no such substances. Moreover, 
this acid announces its presence to every one who is affected with 
it by eructation. There are, however, numerous gouty patients 
who do not suffer from stomach-acid, and a host of people with 
the latter, who have no gout. Stomaeh-acid contains no substances 
nearly so acrid as brandy, wine, or even beer ; for all these liquors 
contain more or less alcohol-poison. Stomach-acid is, moreover, 
not nearly so acrid as most sjhccs. It is, therefore, moat surpris* 
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ing that it should be assumed that, in people who cat all these 
acrid and poisonous substances, the gouty and other pains are pro- 
duced by the contact of the nerves with acrid matters generated 
by the stomach from mild food. The supposition b still more ^ 
surprising and absurd in the case of persons who have taken, and 
still are taking, unmixed poison under the name of medicine. 
When poison is taken, there are sufficient grounds for all possible 
suffering, without our being compelled, or being justified in having 
recourse to an hypothesis so unfounded and x>ontradictory to all 
known physiological laws as the above. 

Farther on, we shall come back to the subject of a disease of . 
dyscrasia, or, more pcoperly, of the false preparation of fluids from 
wholesome food ; but we shall see that this disease also is gene- 
rated by material substances, and that, on the other hand, it pro- 
duces no corrosive or poisonous substances, but only faults in the 
chemical constitution of the blood ; so that the false concoction of 
fluids is not of >a positive, but of a negative kind. 

Here we have only to consider the more acrid and corrosive 
substances ; for only by contact of these with the nerves can in- 
ternal pains of any kind be produced. Even the so-called nervous 
pains, nervous tooth-ache, head-ache, &c,, are always of a nervous* 
rheumatic or nervous-gouty nature. These pains produced by the 
contact of acrid matters with the nerves, and their nervous charac- 
ter arises from chronic disease and partial disorganization of the 
latter. There are contractions, cramps, &t., of the nerves, which 
indeed have arisen mediately from poisoning, but which, in already 
formed secondary disease of the nerves, do not arise from imme- 
diate and simultaneous contact with acrid foreign matters. But 
every real pain in the interior of the human body can only be 
produced by the immediate and simultaneous operation of foreign 
matters. These are mostly of a corrosive and poisonous nature ; 
but there are also internal pains, which are produced, not by the 
chemical, but by the mechanical operation of foreign matters — ^for 
instance, the pains occasioned by the occlusion of various canals 
by stony concretions (gall-stones, nephritic-calculus, Ac.) 

The reason, which, in the results of the water-cure, speaks 
against the above assumption, consists in this, that gouty patients 
do not at once, in the beginning of their cure, get critical vomitii^ 
or diarrhoea. When the digestive canal contains free* acids, these 

♦ By free acids are here meant any others than those which, enveloped in 
macus, are adherent to the walls of the digertive canal. 
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are, by the free use of water, at once expelled by Yomitiiig or 
purging, and, vice versa, when such evacuations do not follow ihe 
use of water, there are either no acids, or no free ones present 
Such evacuations, in the beginning of a water*cure, only occur in 
such patients as suffer from addity of stomach ; by no means, 
however, in gouty patients. 

Gout arises from acrid matters introduced from without into 
the body, when these matters have been long made use of in con- 
siderable quantity, and when in the persons using them the bones 
and periosteum, especially of the joints, are the weakest parts €i 
the body. In such cases, the acrid matters and poisons of the 
diet and the medicines are rather repelled by the otiier organs, 
and deposit themselves in the bones and periosteum, prevent the 
normal excretion and replacement of the bones, and produce ihere- 
by concretions of osseous matter. But all these phenomena can 
only occur when the organ of the skin becomes weaker, which 
happens usually after the first years of youth. 

I am of opinion that, m most gouty patients, medicinal pdson- 
ing is certainly a co-operative cause of the disease, but Uiat the 
chief cause is a diet of acrid food or intoxicating liquors — ^that is, 
under the supposition that the other internal organs are strong, 
and that the bones, with their periosteum, are originally the weak* 
est 'parts of the body. 

Fully-formed gout comes on at tolerably fixed periods, usually 
in spring and autimm, when the body undergoes its principal rewy 
vation, and when, therefore, the deposits of morl^d matter are 
most subject to be set free (from slime), and produce pains and 
disease, and can only through pain be excreted. 

The symptoms of gout are well known — so far, indeed, as they 
can be defined ; for they frequently pass into those of other dis- 
eases, if the case is complicated. The symptoms oi pure gout, 
and that most frequently occurring, are* — severe pain in the Hga* 
ments of the joints and the adjacent bony parts, combined with an 
inflammatory swelling and immobility of the affected joint. 

Various names have been given to gout, according to the joints 
which it attacks — as chlragra, podagra, gonagra (hand, foot, knee* 
gout). 

Moreover, gout has been variously designated according to its 
various character — ^wandering, fixed, acute, chronic, atonic gout 
In these various characters of gout, the same holds good that 
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hM been already stated of the correeponding efa&mctera of rbea- 
mattsm. 

The effects of medicinal treatment on goat are essentially as 
follows. The antiphlogistic (anti-infiammatory) remedies in gouty 
fever prodace the same injurious effects as those stated under the 
head of inflammatory fever. Emetics and purgatives gradually 
rain the digestive canal; the narcotic poisons, especiidly opium 
(given to relieve pain), act most injuriously on the nervous system, 
and £11 the organism with poison ; the so-called antiarthntic rem- 
edies, such as mercury, aconite, «olchicum, camphor, guaiac^ sul- 
phur, liver-oil, &c., operate, in quite as decided a way, injuriously 
on the nerves and digestive organs, and load the body with fore^n 
matters ; they do the organism much harm, but the gout very 
little ; the latter triumphs over all these quackeries. Indeed, 
among the relatively enlightened portion of the medical body, the 
opinion predominates that their science is inoperative agaii^st gout. 

The curability of gout by water is pretty generally acknowledged, 
and requires no further proof. 

I would divide gout into spurious and genuine. The spurious 
would then be that pain in the bones which is produced by strong 
medicinal poisoning, particularly by a severe course of mercury ; 
the genuine again would consist in that pain mostly fixed in the 
joints, which, where there is a predisposition thereunto, t. c, when 
there is a predominating weakness- of the bones, is produced by a 
faulty diet as the preponderating cause. According to ray expe- 
rience in the water-cure, true gout is cured principally by critical 
sweats ; the spurious, again, mostly by critical exanthems. 

11. CHLOROSIS SCROFULA ^RICKEtS (ENGLISH DISEASE). 

In the first tm chapters on secondary diseases, I have devoted 
more time to them than remains at my disposal comparatively for 
the following, and I must therefore diminish the proportion be^^ 
tween what precedes and what is to foUow, retaining more^e 
aphoristic form of my second edition. 

I have alr^dy indicated that in diseased digestive organs there 
is an act of false digestion, by which the blood, and indirectly also 
the remaining fluids, may be prepared in a faulty manner. But 
first, the chief reason whereby the digestive organs are made to 
produce faulty blood consists always in material moi^bid substances, 
which penetrate into the body from without. It is true that in 
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OBrofukms, ▼eaereal, eonsvinptive, and goutj mothers, this can 
abready occur to the foetus in their bodies ; but these foetus usually 
come into the world with a disposition only to scrofula, seldom or 
Bever with the disease fully formed. Secondly, such a preparation 
of morbid fluids from wholesome nutritive matters, never consists 
in the generation of foreign matters, in their chemical nature cor- 
rosive or acrid, by a false act of digestion, but always in this — 
that th^e are either disproportions in the composition of the chem- 
ical constituents of the blood, or that one of these substances is 
mtirely wanting. By such false acts of digestion, accordingly, 
tfaeze are no substances generated which excite pain. There is no 
contradiction of my doctrine in the fact, that in dyscartic diseases 
(the medicinal name for those belonging to this category) pains, 
and, in rare cases, also evacuations of acrid matters by sores, oc- 
casionally occur> so soon as the patients are treated with medicine, 
or at a previous period of their lives have taken medicine or acrid 
food and drink, since in these cases the pains are excited by the 
acrid matters in the medicine and the diet. 

Chlorosis, scrofula and rickets belong to the class of cachectb 
aad dyscratic diseases ; to these are added, improperly, by physi- 
cians> consumption, dropsy, syphilis, leprosy, and scurvy. 

1. Chlorosis, 

The symptoms are : white skin, which is sometimes shaded yel- 
lowish-green, and always relaxed and cold, pallor and puffiness of 
the lips, bluish rings round the eyes, melancholy and irritable dis- 
position of mind, disturbance of the digestion, and frequently pal- 
pitation of the heart, with shortness of breathing. 

The nature of this disease consists in a morbid chemical consti- 
tution of the blood, eomlHned with diseases of the sexual organs, 
and frequently arising from the latter. The causes of this disease 
are usually several co-operative ones, such as false diet, too much 
sitting, over-exertion of the intellect or fancy, medicinal disease, 
sequelae of disease from preceding scrofula, frequently also onanism. 

The medicinid treatment consists principally in the employment 
oi bitter and aromatic remedies — ^rhubarb, sal-ammoniac, m3nTh, 
and especially of iron and chalybeate mineral- waters. The organ- 
ism, sometimes, cures this disease in spite of the medicine, but the 
latter often converts it into hysteria, atrophy, or dropsy. 

The water-cure has already shown its efficacy in chlorosis ; and, 
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supported by much expenenee, we are entitled to aaj, that th» 
disease is always radically cured by water properly employed, if no 
organic faults, especially of the heart or lower bdly, are present. 

Chlorosis occurs only in the female sez« and usually only about 
the years of puberty. 

2. Scrofula. 

The symi^ms are a relaxed and transparent white skin, thick 
and distended abdomen, morbid and false appetite, loss of strength 
and meagreness of the limbs, weakness and ^exibility of the bones, 
disproportionably large head, a broad almost square face« deep- 
simk eyes with enlarged pupils, and a disposition to inflanunation 
therein. 

The focus of this disease is in the glands and lymphatic system. 

Medicinal treatment of scrofula operates in general much more 
injuriously on the orgi^nism than that of chlorosis. In scrofida, 
stronger poisons are given, as mercury, iodine, belladonna, hem- 
lock ; moreover, liver*oil, gold, lime-water, and aU sorts of mineral 
and artificial baths. A perfect cure can never be obtained by me^ 
dicinal treatment ; under it, scrofula often passes into tubercular 
consumption, hectic fever, atrophy, or dropsy. By a water-cure 
scrofula is generally cured, when not preceded by medicine ; and, 
even after the latter, water will still cure it, if the medicinal dis- 
ease has not too deeply laid hold of the vital (H-gans and exhausted 
their power. 

Scrofula is peculiar to childhood. 

3. Rickets. 

This disease is nearly allied to scrofula, and is hkewise pecuhar 
to childhood. 

The symptoms are a large head,, and, particularly, defective 
closure of its sutures, a thick lower belly,, thin limbs, swelling and. 
curvature of the bones. 

Medicinal treatment is generally followed by death from atrophy 
or dropsy. 

Proper hydriatic treatment cures it, if no considerable medicinal 
disease is combined ^ith it, and if the organism is not too much 
exhausted. . * 

This fearful disease, like many others, was quite unknown until 
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the iottodttctkm of strong poiaoiw mto BiedKciiie, tbmt m, till the 
middle of tlie sixteenth century. In nij opmioii it can ocsur ia 
BO children except those who are the offsprio^ of pokoned parents^ 
especially those who have suffered from inedidiiially treated syphilis, 
itch, or scurvy. 

12. HSMORBHOIDS. 

The symptoms of this disease are itching and burning m the 
anus, evacuation of blood from the rectum, swellings and knots in 
the anus, secretion of slime from the rectum. 

fiemdrrhoids, with evacuation of blood, are called bleeding — 
those with mucus, mucous piles ; the knots which secrete nothhig 
are called blmd piles. 

The nature <^ this disease consists in an excretion of acrid mat- 
ters by a flow of blood, and therefore bleeding jnles belong to the 
transition diseases, between the primary and secondary form. In 
the evacuations of blood the cure of old and new morbid matters 
is not completed ; there is only a partial riddance from tiiose acri- 
monies which are always brought into the body afresh by medicine 
or fake diet. Bleeding piles are, in the course of years, when the 
use of medicine is continued, always converted into blind mucous, 
or transplanted. Under the injurious influences alluded to, the 
hemon-hoidal acrimonies are thrown upon other parts of the body, 
And either find there no means of evacuation (latent hemorrhoids) 
ot are evacuated by the vessels of other organs, as, for instance* 
the vagba and the bladder. 

Hie effect of medicinal treatment on this disease is, accordingly, 
a gradual conversion of bleeding into blind, mucous, and latent piles. 

The effect of the water-cure is an opposite conversion, and therein 
a cixre in this way — that no new acrimonies are brought into the 
body, and the old ones are removed by bleedings, critical sweats,' 
urine and exantbems. Naturally, no (jure can follow without a 
corresponding diet. Much exercise, and the use of mild food and 
drinks, are the principal requisites of this diet. 

The suppression of bleeding piles by medicinal treatment has 
always, sooner or later, the most lamentable consequences. 

13. ANEimiSM VARICOOBLB ^VARICOSE S0R)SS. 

Aneurism arises in this way, that either all the coats of an artery^ 
in certain places, lose thw tensive >power Baad extend thmmwlves^ 
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or tbst oae of tbeie eoaU giveo wmj, and the otben yMd to tlio 
piewiu r e of the blood, and expand themselves. The latter process 
is more eomrnoam tins disease than the former. In the expanded 
part we find then an enhnrged arterial sack, in which freqaentlj 
a pulsation, corresponding to that of the heart, is perceptible. 

The causes are divided into two chief classes; namely, into 
external mechanical, and internal chemical, with which last, a me- 
ehanioal co*opsratian from a violent exertion is sometimes combined. 

The porelj mechanica] causes are external iii|vries with sharp 
instruments, particularly the lancet of the surgeon. When, is 
letting bloed, not c«ly the vein which is intended is opened by the 
cutting instrument, but at the same time an immediately adjacent 
artery is injured, so that the blood of the artery passes mto the 
opening of the vein, the latter expands itself and be«>mes an aneu* 
rism. This accident occurs frequently, and explains wl^ aneurisms 
oocur so frequently after blood-letting. 

The absolute folly and mischievousness of blood-lettbg have 
been spoken of above ; along with the certain disadvanti^es of 
blood-letting, eren if properly performed, the patient risks the un- 
certain consequences of mistakes in the operation itself. To these 
belong, also, the injuring of tendons, which is not very rare, and 
which has rendered many a man incapable of bodily Jabor. 

Aneurisms which arise from internal causes hare generally com- 
pound causes. As a constant one, we may assume that the arterial 
coats have been from birth upwards relatively weaker than the 
remaining organs. With this predisposition, the expansion of the 
vessel may occur when the blood by an exertion, or from pi^g- 
nancy, is impelled with abnormal force throt^h the vessels, and ia 
one or more parts of them produces a partial disruption of their 
coats; or when poisons and acrid matters, previously taken, have 
deposited themselves principally in the arterial ooats, as the 
weakest parts of the organism in x}ue8tion, and by their corrosive 
power produce a gradual destruction of the parts most affected. 
Without doubt the latter cause is much more frequent than the 
former ; as, indeed, it is doubtful whether the first, without the 
co-operation of the second, ^ver produces an aneurism. 

Certain poisona exercise their destructive effects principally upon 
angle systems; as, for instance, mercury upon the lymphatic 
system. According to my observations the most dangerous poison 
for the Uood-vessels is prussic acid ; at aH events, most of my 
aaeurisBiic patients had previously taken mueh prussic add for 
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ether diseases, and the anearisms had afterwards come on. Iq 
people who have taken poison^ and suffer from expansion of the ves- 
sels, it is, a priori, probable that the pcnson is the chief cause of this, 
as of all other organic mischief. Moreover, my experience con- 
firms this conclusion; for all those patients who underwent a 
water-core under my care, got critical exanthems on the skin, over 
the expanded vessels, which was attended with itching and burn- 
ing ; and this can only be produced hy evacuations of acrid and 
poisonous matter. 

Experience has aho shown me that the causes of aneurism are 
not in the abdomen, where they are sought for by physicians, but 
mostly in the parts of the vessels themselves which are expanded. 
If the former were the ease, the expansion would extend itself 
over all the vessels of the lower extremities ; a disease of the 
abdomen cannot act more strongly, still less exclusively, on single 
spots of the vessels than on others. Co-operative causes are cer- 
tainly to be sought for in the abdomen, but never exclusively. 

Physicians employ, in aneurism, firm compresses, or laced stock- 
ings ; in their opinion, the vessels are in this way pressed together, 
and a further expansion or complete disruption of them is pre- 
vented. This remedy is just as perverse as all their internal rem- 
edies. By the lacing, only the outer side of the vessels is forcibly 
hindered from expanding itself. An expansion inwards or side- 
wards is still possible ; to prevent this, the vessel must be laced up 
all round. Moreover, by the laced stocking, the circulation of the 
blood and cuticular exhalation are impeded; consequently, its 
effects are in every respect absolutely injurious, and encourage the 
complete disruption of the tateM coats. 

The true physician must never recommend the employment of a 
laced stocking, neither must he always recommend the laying aside 
one which has been long worn, and always with great precaution, 
because the vessels weakened by this process might be easily torn, 
if the patient, immediately on laying it aside, were to undertake 
his usual movements and exertions. Patients 'with meurism, in 
whom I thought it unadvisable to by aside the laced stocking, 
have never been received by me for treatment^ because I considered 
their cure impossible. 

The water-cure only effects a conditional cure* in imeuridm; 
namely, it only produces a contraction of the vesseHnto its previous 
form, when the expansion is not old and severe. . Wl|en this is the 
case, nothbg further can be attakied than a stopph^ <^ the evil ; 
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the deformity remains, but in favorable cases the inconTemenees 
and the danger disappear ; to the inconveniences belong especially 
the tension and the cramp -like feeling in the diseased vessels* 
duiing and after any exertion. 

As above stated, in my cures of aneurism, critical exanthema 
liave always formed themselves on the affected parts. In treating 
these, the water-doctor must be peculiarly cautious, because, if too 
cold water is used» they readily degenerate into varicose sores, 
which are very difficult to heal — ^indeed, under the use of quite 
cold water, are incurable. Moreover, he must be careful not to 
apply the water locally, before the whole body of fluids has been 
considerably purified by the cure, The too early local use of 
water likewise produces varicose sores. 

Varicocele is produced by the bursting of an aneurism. la 
large vessels it causes death, in the small it occasions the foquation 
of several small blood canals. It is incurable by water, but the 
dangerous consequences of the smaller kind may be removed, or 
the occurrence of new ones may be prevented. 

Varicose sores arise from the compound evil of the disruption of 
a vessel, and the local presence of acrid and morbid matters. Un> 
der false treatment, these sores either pass from a critical character 
into a secondary malignant, or they appear at once under this 
character. 

The water cure for varicose sores is always tedious, and the re- 
sult doubtful. ^ 

14. SLEEPLESSNESS. 

Sleep is that state in animals in which the physical powers and 
voluntary movements are quite inactive, and the sensilHttty for sen- 
sual perceptions is to a certun degree extingmshed ; but in which, 
on the other hand, the processes of circulation, of asdmilation, 
cuticular exhalation, and respiration, go on more undisturbed and 
more equally. 

As. the nature of vitality is undbcovered, so is also the inward 
nature of sleep — ^the standmg still of certan processes of vitality. 

Sleeplessness (i, e,, relative) in healthy men may arise from a 
want of exercise, or from not appeasing the sexual impulse, so that 
the elaboration of the fluids and the excretion of their superfluity 
in seminal fluids is prevented, and thus these fluids produce a dia* 
turbance in the harmoi^ of the organism ; in a certain sense, a 
state of disease. 
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Most states of disease disturb the ^eep more, or less, l>eca«se> in 
these, abnormal processes take place, which surpass the powers 
of the sleeping organism, or which, in other words, ^e incompa- 
tible with the standing still of the functions reposing in sleep. On 
this account, in alt diseases their processes are in conflict with the 
sleep ; if those are active, the latter must yield, or is converted 
into a half slumber ; when this comes on the former are forced, 
for a period, into complete or relative rest. 

From what has been said, we see that sleeplessness is no proper 
disease, but that it may be an eflect of all, and of the mOst various, 
diseased processes. 

Those who suffer from sleeplessness, without the presence of the 
above-named cause, want of exercise, and the not appeasing the 
sexual impulse, and without perceptible, painful, or acute, or in 
any way distinct, symptoms of disease, have, in the interior of the 
organism, latent organic malformations, or devastations, in action, 
aad the sleeplessness arises from. a reaction of the organism against 
the rapid progress of the disorganization. The relative and in- 
Qomplete reaction, in secondary diseases, is usually not combined 
with symptoms which are perceptiWe by the feelings of the patient, 
or the eye of the physician ; the absolute, reaction, in primary dis- 
eases, is, on the contrary, always combined with such symptoms.- 

As fever is the effect of every bodily exertion which surpasses 
the continual power of the waking organism, so is sleeplessness 
the effect of processes which go beyond the powers of the sleep- 
ing organism. 

It Ibllows from this that medicinal opiates are doubly mischiev- 
ous ; first, because they consist of benumbing poisons, and, there- 
fore, bring poison into the body ; and, secondly, because they- dis- 
turb the organism in its reaction against the rapid spread of an 
internal devastation, or malformation, already in progress. 

It may be perhaps objected to my whole reasoning, that, in 
these days, sleeplessness b a very general evil, and yet, that or- 
ganic faults are not so common. 

To which I reply, that organic faults are exactly - as diffused 
as secondary diseases; in every chronic disease organic faults are 
being formed in tliya organs which are the seat of it. 

Dissections of those who have died of chmnic disease have 
shown this as clearly as it was already proved, d priori, by tarue 
pathology. 

It is exceedingly absurd that the doctors, when they find in dis- 
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•ectioii orgftnio deyastations tfnd malfonnfttions, should hold them- 
selves justified for the incurability of the disease. The presence of 
such appearances in people who, in every illness, have been medi- 
einally treated, is the strongest possible inculpation of the medicinal 
method of cure. 

It is most absurd to look for the causes of organic lesions, in 
people to whom poisons have been administered, elsewhere than 
in those p<Mson8. Where poisons, such as are prescribed by pbysi- 
oians m idl energetic diseases, have been swallowed, we have th^i 
before our eyes sufficient cause for all imaginable organic lesions 
and malformations. 

16. LINOXRING FBVEE— CHROiaO KIGHT-SWSAT8 — DROPST. 

1. Lingering Fever, 

As acute fever arises from the organism making an abnormal 
effort to expel aocumufated morbid matters — an effort which 
exceeds its normal powers — so does lingering fever arise when the 
performance of its daily functions exceeds the power of the machine, 
because one or more organs have been gradually injured by poison- 
ing. We see from this, that such a fever is not the effect of a 
curative struggle, but of gradual defeat and destruction ; it is there- 
fore wretchedly weak, as is proved by the thin, old*man-like pulse> 
in such cases. In all people who have taken medicine for years, 
the digestive organs are irritated and poisoned, and these people, 
therefore, afler every meal, get a slight fit of fever, as a proof that 
the business of digestion can only be effected by an abnormal 
exertion , of power. 

2. Chronic Night'StoeaU, 

Chronic sweats have the same relation to critical, as lingering 
fevers to acute. Critical sweats durii^, or after, acute disease, 
pour forth the whole mass of accumulated morbid matters ,* <m the 
other hand, night-sweats depurate notliing more th^n the daily 
bodily refuse, which, accord^i^ to nature, ought to have been 
removed by the more imperceptible exhalation and breathbg of 
the skin. Chronic sweats are the consequences of reduced activity 
(^ the skm, which, in its daily business of secretion, must have 
reoouvse to the extraordinary means <^ sweating. 

6* > 
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The end of these sweats is often atrophy, often dropsy. In 
ehronic sweats and ferers, each of them is followed by a rigor ; 
so that the body is always alternating from one extreme to the 
other, because a relaxation of the powers must quite naturally 
follow their morbid tension. 

A cure of these very bad morbid conditions is only possible by 
a tedious, laborious water-cure; nevertheless, it is always to be 
attained, if there is youth and sufficient vital power kft. 

3. Dropsy, 

This fearful disease every year demands more viistims. What 
are the causes of this ? 

It can only be occasioned by a twofold cause — viz., poisoning, 
and a dry skin-regime (want of cold jnrashing and bathing). 

If the skin is so relaxed that it can no longer throw out the 
excretory fluids, which reach it dafly from the interior of the body, 
these fluids, which ought to be exhaled, accumulate under the skin, 
and produce puffiness, pallor, and coldness — the so-called dropsy. 

The more a body is poisoned, the more it requires abnormally 
strong exhalation, because it tries to get rid of its morbid matters 
thereby. It follows, from this, that in people thus poisoned, the 
activity of the skin is more than usually brought into play, and 
therefore is the soonest relaxed, if it is not supported by the daily 
refreshment with cold water, destined for it by nature. For this 
reason, none require water-cure and water diet niore pressingly 
than those who have taken much medicine. We can also, in this 
way, explain how strong poisonings (whetlier medicinal, especially 
by mercury and cinchona, or dietetic, by excessive use of spirits 
and alcohc^ in intoxicating liquors) so frequently occasion death by 
dropsy. When poisoning and torpor of the skin, and therewith a 
disposition to dropsy are present, it breaks out very frequently as a 
eonsequence of cold ; nevertheless, it is an err<H* to think that cold 
can be the -first or only cause of the dropsy. 

The water-cure cures this disease always in its commencement, 
if there is sufficient vital power Mt in the body. / The problem of 
the cure is, so to vivify and bring into action the skin as that it 
again undertakes the office of exhalation. The critical removal of 
the already accumulated fluids is usually effected by sweating and 
abnormal secretion of urine. '^. 

When the poisons taken are Qhiefly thrown on an internal organ* 
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— perhaps, because, daring the acute ditease in which the medi- 
cine was given, there was, in this organ, ui enhanced feveiish vital* 
ity, and therewith an afflux of fluids, — ^the last effect of the poi* 
soning is either suppuration of this organ, or a collection of stag- 
nating fluids in it — ^local dropsy. Its process of origin is this : — 
As a protectipn against the intended morbid matters, the organism 
transmits to it, without intermission, its best fluids, in order partly , 
to dilute the poisons, partly to throw them, with these fluids, out 
on the skm. In this way they can be radically expelled, if water 
is used, inwardly and outwardly. If this, however, is not done, 
and if the organ, most loaded with poison, loses the power of again 
repelling the intruding fluids, when saturated with poisonous mat- 
ter, so that they do not reach the skin to be exhaled, theuwe have 
dropsy, either of the brain, breast or belly, &c. 

He who rejects all medicin^ and intoxicating liquors, and keeps 
to water diet, has no dropsy of any kind to fear. 

These local stagnations of serous fluids may be cured by water, 
if there is sufficient vital power left, and the disease is not too 
fully formed. 

The inefficacy of medicine against all these diseases is well 
known, and the old art of healing gives itself scarcely the air of 
being able to cure them — ^its confesses its impotency. 

16. COKCLUDINO REMARKS ON SECONDARY DISEASES. 

When medicinal poisons are given on an empty stomach, they 
act the more injuriously on the organs of digestion, and produce 
secondary diseases chiefly in them. When given on a full stomach* 
they pass, mixed with the food, into the chyme; chyle, blood, and 
through the circulation into the whole organism, remaining, how- 
ever, unassimilated foreign matters. By their mixture with thd 
food, they act less injuriously on the digestive organs ; they are 
also, thereby, somewhat diluted and mitigated, but introduced 
more thoroughly into the blood than in the former case, in which 
a portion of them is withheld from passing into the blood, by 
being enveloped in mucus. 

The stronger poisons are given more rarely than the weaker ; 
and the former occasion principally organic lesions, by suppuration, 
cancer, and caries of the bones. The weaker, and more generally 
administered, produce principally dropsy. Dietetical poisons, 
particularly the alcohol in intoxicating liquors, produce, therefore. 
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numerous dropsies of ftll descriptions, bnt of themselves never sup- 
puration of internal organs. ' 

Medicines from the class of corrosive poisons, as arsenic, mer- 
eury, coneentrated acids, muriate of barytes, iodine — moreover, 
the numerous corrosive vegetables — chiefly produce suppuration 
and chronic inflammation of internal organs. 

The narcotic poisons, in the form and dosd of medicines, occa- 
sion principally excitement ; thereafter, torpidity, and deformities 
of nerves and dropsy. 

Astringent medicines produce chiefly atrophy, by stopping up 
the finer canak, and by contracting permanently the animal fibres* 

Organic indurations, ossifications, formations of cartilage, the 
wasting an^ay and abnormal increase of single organs, the growth 
of polypi and of stony concretions (in urinary calculus and gout), 
all these painful and tormenting organic faults and devastations 
CM only be produced by poisonii^, which in most cases is 
medicinal, much more rarely dietetieal, and most rarely of all, 
homicidal. 

All these organic malformations and lesions occur in the course 
of the life, and usually after middle age, or later ; the art of heal- 
ing, under whose protection and influence such misery can arise, 
is already, in the eyes of every thinking man, designated and 
branded as an art of mischief of the most fearful kind. 

AH these disorganiEations can be healed only by water, aead that 
only in the first stage, when there is sufficient vital power left. At 
a later period^ water can only effect strengthening of the organism, 
and afleviation (rf the organic evil. Therefore let every one, as 
soon as he perceives the first symptoms of such disorganization in 
himself, hasten to betake himself to the water-cure. Every chronic 
pain and chronic sleeplessness are symptoms of disorganizing pro- 
cesses in the interior of the body. 



o. 

CONTAGIOUS DISEASES. 

Epidemic diseases are often confounded with contagious. Cholera, 
influenza, yellow fever, are epidenric diseases ; and intermittent and 
gastric fevers often become so. 
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All diseaaes which baTe a purely eontagtoiis chara^^r , with ifae 
single exception of hydropholMa, are acoompaiiied bj ezanthems 
of the most variooa kinds. 

In many of these exantbems, smaU worms, or mites, have been 
discovered by the help of optical iBstnusents, and Uiese ammals 
have in each different disease a different form. 

It is esceedmgly probable that these mites are not the effects, 
but th» causes of the exantheras, and therewith of the whole 



If any mineral, vegetable or animal poison (except hydrophobe), 
is introduced into the body, it penetrates and pcnsons it by means 
of the circttlation ; but the pmson loses, in the same degree as it is 
diffused and mixed, as much of its power as it has gained m dif« 
fusion ; the same is the case with the poison of snakes. In con^* 
tagious exanthemata, however, the case is reversed ; the snaaUeet 
quantity is sufficient to infect the whole organism, and the latter 
now re[Mx>duce8 the pdson in much greater quani^ty than it haa 
received it ; and this poison, by its enormous diffusion, loses nothing 
of its power. 

The production of -sharp biting poison, by a physiological pro* 
cess, from the fluids of the .body, is not only quite inexplicaMe, 
but contradicts every philosophical conception of physiology and 
pathology. 

If we, however, assume that these diseases are produced by 
ammalcuH, which propagate themselves in the body of the person 
affected, we obtain thereby not only an explanation of the diseases 
in question, but we also preserve the philosophical bases for all 
pathology and physiology. We are, ther^ore, intelleetually 
forced into this assumption, and this so much the more, as our 
sensual perceptions have already heea convinced of the existence 
of mites in psoric and venereal sores. 

Canine madness is also no otherwise explicable than by the 
hypothesis of the animal generation of foreign beings. 

Contagious exanthems fall into two classes, acute and chronic. 

To the acute belong rushes, measles, small-pox, <&c. 

In these diseases we must suppose a kind of animalculi, which, 
indeed, propagate themselves in the human bodv, but only for 
some generations, and which quickly suffer death, if they do not 
cause it. 

To the chronic beloi^ itch, leprosy, and syphilis, <&g. We 
must here assume an animalculse (the microscope has already dis- 
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covered it), which, under a false diet and fiEdse art of heafing^ con- 
timially propagates itself, until it has occasioned the death of the 
person attacked, by eating around it. 

I must put off to a future time going into the detail of conta- 
gious disease, and confine myself here to putting down what was 
said of syphilis in my second edition. 

In all diseases which are caused by inorganic matters medicine 
can only do harm, without the possilnllity of being of use» or ei 
destroying the morbid matters, because, first, the medicine does 
not so penetrate the whole body, as that it can reach every eoa- 
cealed foreign atom ; and because, secondly, supposing even that 
this did happen, the annihilation of the morbid matters would never 
thereby be effected. It b well enough known, that the annihila- 
tion of the smallest atom of matter is impossible, whether by fire 
or by any chemical process. Apparent annihilation is nothii^ 
else than a resolution into elementary matter, or a passage into 
other combinations. It follows with certainty, from this, that the 
organism can never be freed from its foreign morbid matters m 
any other way than by their expulsbn ; that it is impossible to 
eflfect their annihilation in the body by medicinal means — ^it fol- 
lows that every idea of curing by poison, or medicine, is one of 
the most absurd and fearful errors into which manldnd has ever 
fallen. 

If, however, the causes of disease were really of an immaterial 
and dynamic nature, as physicians in modem times assume, then 
the idea of curing by poison, or by any material substance, is stHl 
more contrary to sense. A cure would then be only possible by 
dynamic influences and means, as by magnetism, electricity, and 
the like. 

In every case, therefore, whether material substances or dyna- 
mic disturbances are the causes of disease, medical science is as 
absurd and contradictory in its theory, as it is destructive and pro- 
ductive of mischief in its practice. 

The case is different in chronic contagious diseases, where, by 
poisoning the fluids of the body, we can certainly effect the poi- 
soning of the animalculi. When Uiis has happened the organism 
rids itself of the minute invisible corpses by exhalation and suppu- 
ration. It attempted this already when they were alive, but it 
could not succeed, for two reasons ; first, because they propagat]^ 
themselves; and secondly, because they are always striving to 
make their way mwards, from the skin into the interior. 
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But the fearful part of this core by medleiRe ia, that the poison, 
which is given for thia purpose, mostly remains till the death of 
the patient in his body, and by degrees efiOects the destruction, or 
at least the injuring of internal orgjins-; and thereby a painful 
- death, long before the natural age-sunless, indeed, the poison be 
expelled by a water-cure. This, however, is tedious, is com- 
bined with much pain ; and moreover, few men live in such cir- 
cumstances as to admit of so tedious and expensive a cure. There- 
fore, this-so-oalled cure by medicine is one of the greatest misfojr- 
tunes that can happen to a man. 

In the aeute exanthemata — crushes, measles, <&q., medieine is 
entirely useless (but not harmless), because it cannot be so quickly 
carried out as the disease itself is decided; it requires several 
days. before poison which is swallowed, or rubbed into the skin, 
disuses itself through the fluids of the whole body. 

It is matter of experience, that chronic exanthemata are not 
cured by the mere outward employment of corrosive substances 
and poisonous salves, but are thrown thereby upon the inner or- 
gans ; this is true in itch as well as in syphilis. Now it becomes 
a question — ^and this question is of the highest importance for me- 
dical practice — ^whether the exantheraatic poison is by the exter- 
nal remedies first propi^ated into the interior, as most allopaths 
assume, or if the whole body is already always infected before it 
forms the outward local symptom, as Hiibnemann believes. The 
latter asserts , that all external destruction of primary syphilitic 
sores, however effected, whether by caustic, .by fire, or by steel, 
has sooner or later produced secondary affections ; but, even if 
this wa« allowed, it nowise proves that Hahnemann's view of the 
nature of syphilitic infection is the right one ; it rather contradicts 
all probability, for without doubt the organism would immedi- 
ately rea^t against the affection, when it first comes in contact 
with the skin, t. e., would endeavor to expel the animalculi from 
the skin, and therefore form sores before the enemy could pene- 
trate into the interior. If the organism had not the power to re- 
act against the evil as long as it was only on the surface, how- 
could it have it when it had already penetrated into its nobler or- 
gans? Most probably, therefore, on the first outbreak of psora 
and syphilis, the skin alone is affected, and for the purpose of a 
jadical medicinal . cure, the object would be not to apply the 
medicinal poison from vithout to the skin — because the ani- 
malculi would retreat from it inwaids, but it should be applied 
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from the inner side of the skin, for then the ammalculi could not 
escape. But how are we to go to work, so that the medicine 
should act upon the skin from within, outwards, without introduc- 
ing it into the stomach, and thereby poisoning the whole body ? 
Truly, in general this is not possible, except in one special case — 
namely, in primary sypliilis iu the male sex. 

Immediately on the breaking out of such sores, let mercurial in- 
unctions be applied to the root of the penis, without anything fur- 
ther outwardly or inwardly. By such a proceeding alone is it 
possible to decide the question whether, on the outbreak of primary 
syphilis, the whole body is already affected, or only the glands. 
If caustics are applied to the sores, the poison is t^hrown inwardly ; 
if the parts are cut or burned, we can nev^er know whether we 
have cut and burnt deep eaough ; but if my proposal is adopted 
it is impossible that the animalculi could find their way inwards 
without being killed. From the oonstruetion of the female parts 
of generation it is clear that a similar proceeding is not possible in 
them. ■ . ^ 

If the experiment should ;tum out unfavorably, i. «., if secondary 
syphilis (or transplantation of the syphilis inwards) were produced, 
it would prove that Hahnemann's view is the right one. 

Even if this experhnent were to succeed, I would advise no 
man to have recourse to mercury in syphilis, but unconditionally 
and always to water. For those, however, who always hand 
themselves over to the doctors, this invention of mine would be a 
great benefit, because not the whole body, but only a very small 
part of it, would. in this way be penetrated by the mercury. 

The cure in contagioua exanthema^ consists in sweating-baths, 
in wet bandages over the eruptions, and in drinking. 

It has been said that the water-cure in itch and syphilis is ex- 
ceedingly tedious ; some writers have, indeed, asserted that water 
has h^e shown its insufficiency, and that recourse must always be 
had to the specific remedies. The first statement is perfectly well 
grounded, if the infected persona, before their entrance into the 
wat^r-cure establishment, have already been much bandied, or 
rather mis-handled, with medicine ; for then we have to do, not 
only with the getting (ree of the infection, but also of the medi- 
cine which has be^i taken, and the cure must naturally kst so 
much the longer, the more the body, by the help of the doctor 
has already lost strength and fiesh. The cure must also laist very 
long when in the affected body, besides the infection, there is already 
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aa old bofde of ehronie evils, hemorrlioidal* goaty, and other mat- 
ters ; for, aa already sud, water cures so single disease without 
at the same time settuig in motion all other concealed mischief. 

The second assertion of the ahsdote insufficiency of water can 
only hare been made by those who are totally inexperienced in 
the water-cure, and into whose heads no ray of light on the nature 
of disease and efifects of water on the animal organism, has yet 
penetrated. 

A w<ml more on mercurial poisonii^. It is quite the same 
whether mercury has been swallowed <Nr rubbed mto the skin— it 
always penetrates into the solids and fluids of the body. It can, 
as is well known, never be assimflated to human flesh; conse- 
quently, it must either be gradually expelled through the skin by 
the organism, or it remains as a foreigpa, gradually destroying sub- 
stance — as poison. Allopaths believe that they can extract it 
from the body by warm sulphur-baths. We see that allopathy is 
here openly of opinion that a foreign material substance has passed 
into the organism ; but the way in which it tries to get rid of it 
shows the greatest ignorance oi nature's mode of healing. The 
sulphur, they think, is by elective affinity to attract the mercury 
and neutralize it — as if the human body were a rag or a sponge, 
without life of its own, or as if the mercury lies so upon the surface 
as that it would be attracted by the sulphur. No, things take 
place quite differently ; when the sulphur penetrates into the skin 
the oi^anism must protect itself against this nepr pcnson, and has, 
therefore, at this moment, least of all, the power to bring to the 
skin the mercury concealed and slimed-up in the remotest and 
most various parts. The mercury remains where it is, and the 
sulphur which penetrates mto the body must fikewise be sur- 
rounded by mucous fluids, beeause otherwise, like every poison, it 
would destroy the nerves and all other oi^ans into which it is con- 
ducted. The whole result of sulphur-baths is, therefore, that, to 
the old mercurial poisoning, a new sulphur one is added. That 
this is the case has been indisputably proved by experience m the 
water-cure. All people who have taken mercury, and for whom 
thereafter a course of sulphur has be^ prescribed, have always 
had the same succession of crises at Graefenberg ; namely, their 
first critical sweat smells so distinctly of sulphur, that the dullest 
nose can have no doubt ; when the sulphur ia got rid of, then come 
sweats of a mercurial smell, sores, and eruptions, and ptyalism, the 
most certain proofs of an excretion of mercury ; very frequently 
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the syphilitic sores make their second appearance at the last, but 
are speedily sweated and bathed away. 

The warmth of the sulphur-baths contributes its full share in 
making such a mercurialized person woree, for they dispose the 
body to take cold, which in every poisoning, but especially in that 
by mercury, has very painful and often dangerous consequences. 
All warm baths, far from being able to effect a cure, weaken and 
render effeminate the organism, and open the door to disease. For 
health, and still more for cure, great activity and warmth of the 
skin, an afflux of the fluids from within outwards, an energetic life 
ia the periphery of the body, are absolutely necessary. By warm 
baths, however, the contrary of all this is effected ; for, since thek 
artificial action is that of heating the skin, as a 'consequence of the 
eternal laws of nature, the reaction after them produces coldness 
and torpidity in it. No contradiction is here possible ; it is equally 
proved by theory and experience. 



P. 

EXTERNAL OR SURGICAL DISEASES. 

In this class I include all those injuries which have aris^i from 
external, mostly mechanical causes, by no means, however, the ex- 
temal e^anthems which have arisen from internal sickness. 

External diseases, therefore, are divided into wounds, bruised, 
ruptures, di^cations, bums, and frost-bites. 

In order to cure a lesion, the organism must form new flesh 
and new vessels in the injured part ; to enable it to form this flesh, 
it must bring to the pai*t, in abnormal quantity, the materials 
thereof — ^the formative fluid, which is blood — (exactly in the same 
way as plants cure a lesion by impelling the sap in large quantity 
to the injured part.) By this abnormal afflux of blood to the part, 
an increase of heat is produced, whic^ however only becomes in- 
flammation when the instinct of the person wounded for cold water, 
inwardly and outwardly, is not satisfied. Allopaths consider this 
afflux of blood to the injured part, and the increased local heat, as 
a disease, as a phenomenon which must be removed, and take away 
blood. The organism sends fresh blood to the parts where it is 
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nqvired, and the doctors tap it off until the extremities beeoiBe 
bloodless and cold, very often till the man dies of debility (the 
tame in internal inflammations), and then, in the literal sense, the 
patient has been slaughtered. 

If woonda from the first are treated with water, according to 
Priessnits's method, they heal up quickly and completely, the parts 
never give pam thereafter, have no hard cicatrix, nor^, indeed, any 
perceptible scar, so that the plaae where a severe wound has been 
eannot be disoovered. 

AH wild animals do the same as Priessmts; — ^but where do the 
sensdess beasts of the field get their wisdom ? £veiy wild anknal 
seeks the water when it is wounded, cods the heat inwaidl j and 
entwardly, and heals its wounds much more dexterously than 
Dieffenbaeh or Graefe — ^this may i^pear incrediUe, but every hunts* 
man knows that it is true. 

It would lead us too far, if I were to adduce examples in which 
wild ammals have been radically cured of oiganic lesions which 
we usually hold to be unconditionally mortal. I have collected 
examples of this kind, from the lives of European gamekeepers and 
the trappers of the " far West" — and mtend to publish them on 
another occasion. 

It is exceedingly probable that the beginning of all medicine ia 
to be sought for m the employment of herb poultices for external 
wounds. 

As every otganiun strives to expel intruding unfriendly sub- 
stances through the skm, it strives, in a still higher and more gea- 
eral degree, to clean wounds of dirt or similar substances by suppa- 
ration, before it closes and heals them. 

The pus, in critical exanthems, as well as in wounds and inju- 
ries, is nothii^ else than the means whereby morbid and poisonous 
matter may be conducted outwards. It is impossible for the organ- 
ism to expd these substances, however smidl and atom-like Uiej 
may be, in theur nakedness, because, if not envdoped in mollifying 
fiipds on their march outwards, they would come into contact with, 
and occasion pain to Uie nerves, and danger; nay, they could not 
be transported, without a smooth, slippery covering.* Critical 
9Weat, in the water-cure, which is almost always sticky and ill- 
smelliiig, like the pus of wounds, is in its nature nothing else than 
a s<»t of naatter, only that it is gradually expelled from a nuUicm 

^ When a emmlt gets into the air-tobei in eating, In^c^s if iqunecUate^ 
fecieted, tp lender it ^"ppety and tcanspqctable; 
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pores, in innumerable little drops. When, on tbe other hand, 
the sweat is not critical — i. e., contains no morbid matter — it has, 
on breaking out, no bad smell, and is more watery than fat or 
slimy. 

Exactly as the internal curative struggles of the organism, the 
symptoms of acute disease, can be suppressed by poisoning, so can 
we defeat the endeavors of Nature to purify a wound by suppura- 
tion and to keep it open till this has happened, and we can effect a 
closure and cicatrization of the wound against the instinct and will 
of the organism. But it is most certain that, in all wounds smeared 
together by salves, there are always foreign matters chronically 
lodged in them. Here is the proof : all deep and severe wounds 
which have been medicinally healed leave under the scar a feeling 
of pain, or of numbness and discomfort, which are plainly percepti- 
ble when the part is pressed, or when a storm is coming on ; in 
some cases, these feelings occur, without assignable cause, at pe- 
riodical intervals. Such forcibly-closed wounds frequently break 
out again in the water-cure, purify themselves by suppuration, and 
then heal up. Then, every trace of pain or inconvenience disap- 
pears forever. It has often happened that visible material sub- 
stances have been thrown out by the suppuration in such re-opened 
wounds — as, for instance, pellets of shot, or even thread or bits of 
charpie. Wounds from former campaigns, many years old, have 
again broken out at Graefenberg, and have thus expelled their 
enemies and toimentors.^ 

Like medicine, hydropathy took its beginning from the treat- 
ment of woimds. Priessnitz, the creator of the science, began by 
curing chiefly external injuries. 

The cure is different, according to the constitution of the patient 
and the nature of the injury. The principal remedies are local 
baths, wet bandages, and drinking. In the water treatment, it is 
impossible that a woimd should close before it is perfectly clean 
and ripe for healing. Especially in punctured wounds with trian- 
gular weapons, water is of incalculable value, because, in these 
wounds, their too early healing over has the worst consequences. 

In animajs, and particularly in horses, water has been for a long 
time employed against external injuries, and not without success ; 

* Note by Trarislalor. — English surgery n nearly free from tbe reproach 
conveyed in the above paragraph. My lamented friend, the celebrated Liston, 
always treated wounds after operations, with eold water only; and military 
surgeons never apply anything else to gun-shot wounds. ^ I 
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but people would be astonished at the results, if, instead of the 
usual perverted way of employing it, they were to proceed ac- 
cording to Priessnitz's prescriptions. This ought especially to be 
conceded to the poor horse. Because man has most regard for 
this noble animal, it is, next to himself, most honored with medi- 
cine ; and the consequence of this proceeding is quite the same as 
in the human race. The delicacy and sickness of the horse is gen- 
erally known and deplored ; people often lament that exactly the 
most beautiful of animals should be the most sickly ; but it has 
never occurred to the most sagacious of animals that the sickliness 
and infirmity of the nobler races of horses are only the effects of 
medicine and pampering. Exactly in proportion as horses are 
more or less poisoned with medicine, so are they more sickly or 
more healthy. The English race-horse is almost as rheumatic and 
hysterical as a lady of rank ; the farmer's horse is somewhat more 
robust ; still more so th^ Polac ; and the horse of the savage knows 
as little of disease as his rider. 

If one understands how to use water in wounds and injuries, he 
can, in most cases, dispense with surgery, with the exception of 
the reduction of dislocated joints, ruptures, and some other few 
cases. 

Surgical and operative assistance in cancers, morbid growths, 
caries of the bones, gangrene, aneurism, and other consequences 
of previous poisoning with medicine, is confined to the removal of 
the diseased part ; the aid of water effects the cure and retention 
of the part. This is the first little difference betwixt the efficacy 
of water and of surgery. The second consists in this, that, after 
mutilation, the mischief usually breaks out again in other places ; 
whereas, by the water-oure, the possibility of any future mischief 
is rooted out. Truly, indeed, the .water-cure for such evils lasts 
very long, and a leg or a breast can be cut off in two or three 
minutes. 

What a chain of fearful errors : When an acute disease is by 
medicine happily cured into the body, the patient praises the skill 
of his doctor ; nay, he is regularly pathetic in his gratitude. When, 
after many years, the poison develops its devastations and destruc- 
tions, it never occurs to the unlucky wight, that, a long time be- 
fore, his doctor sowed the poison-seed, which is now ripening to a 
harvest of internal suppurations, cancers, and sores. Now ntost 
the iron be laid to it to out down the crop, to eut out the cancer; 
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and the refram of all this mueiy is the stufnd astonishiiient, how 
wonderfully far man has got in his science. 

'' Ars longa, yita brevis.'' Yes, indeed ; but the longer the art» 
the shorter the Ufe. 



Q. 

CRITICAL OCCURRENCES IN THE WATEIUCURE. 

Medical science understands by crins, in the enlarged sense, a 
decision of a disease ; in the more confined sense, the fortunate 
decision of a disease by eracuations, whether they be sweats, or 
secretion of mucus, or exanthems, or abnormal deposits in the 
urine, or diarrhoea, <&c. 

By lysis is understood a crisis so unimportant, that it escapes 
perception, and is only observed through its consequences. From 
these explanations, we see that hydropathy has borrowed both 
these words from medical science, and connects them with similar 
ideas. It seemes extraordinary that physicians should generally 
make use of such expressions, and yet deny the existence of mor- 
bid matter, and the occurrence of crises in the water-cure ; although 
this is by no means universally the case, as some of the older and 
more practical among them still adhere to the old humoral 
pftthology. 

In hydropathy, we underatand by crisis the sensually perceptible 
excretion of morbid matters, along with the excitement and the 
fevers which often precede it ; by lysis, we understand the imper- 
ceptible excretion of such matters. 

We have already shown how the water-cure converts chronic 
diseases into acute — ^namely, how the water, first of all, strengthens 
the organism, and then releases from their envelop the slimed-up 
morUd matters, and occasions their excretion, frequently attended 
with smart fever. 

The diseased conditions, during the water-cure, and especially 
during its critical periods, are entirely different from anything 
previously experienced. This cannot be otherwise, because this 
cure by degrees stks up and expels, in sores, &c., all latent and 
deeply concealed uMNrUd matters ; whereas, on the contrary, all 
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previous methods of cure repressed tbe excitement of tbe curatlyB- 
struggle, and forced the morbid causes luvaTds. The most essen*' 
tial difference between water and medicine is, that the former takes 
the bod matter out of the body, the latter forces it into it. 

For this reason, the physician seldom attains the perception that 
the causes of disease are material substances ; the hydropathist, 
on the contrary, has the sensual perception of this in erery case. 
Hence the various views of the materiality or spirituality of the 
causes of disease. He who cannot by reasoning be convinced of 
the truth of the former view, would do well to go to Graefenberg ; 
there he must give in, unless, indeed, he denies, right spiritually, 
all demonstrative power to sensual perception. 

To the characteristics of the critical state belong, first, that sin- 
gular mixture of hope and joy and corporeal pain, of which only 
he who has experienced it has any idea, although the solution of 
this apparent riddle is not difficult. The pain is produced by the 
awakened morbid matters, and the joy by the instinct, which is 
sure of recovery, and which is no longer to be befooled and be- 
numbed. 

The cure brings with it much labor and pain, absorbs all time 
for amusement, and demands more than usual perscTerance. Of 
those who have fully gone through the cure, many find their ex- 
pectations in a double way deceived. In the first place, the cure, 
in many complaints, is more tedious and painful than they had 
previously thought possible ; secondly, its results are often much 
more brilliant than their most sanguine hopes. 

Be it remarked, I speak of those who persevere imtil no more 
crises will or can come, because the body is perfectly purified. 
Very many quit the cure too soon, and do not go througii the 
after-cure, which then becomes necessary. When a person has had 
a couple of crises, with sores and discharge of matter, he is already 
astonished that such an enormous mass of mischief should have 
been in his body, and thinks for certain this is the last of it. Nev- 
ertheless, it may happen that, after further use of the cure, the 
crisis is again and again repeated, until perfect purification and 
health are obtained. 

Still more annoying than boil crises — nay, sufficient to drive one 
to despair — ^is the purification cure, from long-standmg obstruction 
of the digestive canal ; the messes of excretory matter are also 
here much larger. When a week has passed in vomiting and 
purging of mucus, it appears much to the patient ; when moatbv 
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pass, he becomes desperate ; and yet he may live to experience 
that it is protracted for years. Truly, the latter is a Y«ry rare 
case, and only possible when the obstruction has begun not much 
later than life itself, and is therefore so indurated, that its separa^ 
tion in strata demands an enormous time, and much activity of the 
system. 

In these stomach crises the patients frequently taste, with un- 
mistakable certainty, medicines which they had taken years before. 
Hiere is nothing' surprising in this ; for these substances, which 
are garnered up m mdurated mucus, and which neither air nor 
water can reach, retain their taste and smell as if they had lain ia 
stoppered vials. So it is with poisonous substances, which, divided 
mto small atoms, are chronically lodged in the body. Mercury, 
for instance, retains its poisonous corrosive power ; when it has 
Mn many years in the body, and then has been driven out upon 
the skin by the water-cure, it corrodes the latter and the bandages 
moreover. 

The physiological law of the total renovation of the body within 
a few years, appears to be in contradiction to the fact, that poisons 
may remain for twenty years or more as foreign substances in the 
body; nevertheless, it is easily explained. The renewal of the 
body gees on around the foreign matters ; the exhalation of the 
excretory parts extends itself to the small particles of slime which 
envelop the poisonous atoms ; but to expel the latter is much 
more difficult for the body than to renew their covering. Wh«& it 
can no longer effect this, th^i begins the destruction of internal 
otgans, either by suppuration or dropsy. The same happens vis- 
tt^y on the large scale with a musket bullet, which has been driven 
into the body twenty years or more before ; it is still there, al- 
though not an atom of the then existing body now remains ; the 
latter has been renewed three or four times in the interval. 

The first effects of the water-cure are a feeling of increased 
eomfort; only when the body has obtained new strength come the 
onset of crises, hot fever, with the internal pain from the excited 
morbid matter. In a few hours or days this fever is followed by 
the breaking out of sarea, eruptions, and sweats ; this ia — ^provided 
always the use of water is duly continued — ^the constant course 
of chronic diseases. In the usual acute diseases, the fever is still 
more quickly and more certainly removed by the water, and the 
disease got rid of in sores, &c. I saystHl more certainly, because 
the acute disease is a curative effint of the body of its own aocord ; 
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and, on the c<Hitrary, in chronic disease, the organism must be 
&st excited to the acute outbreak, by the long use of water. 

From the time that the cure begins to work until its end, we 
find, that in most patients the slightest injury of the skin occasions 
suppuration, and is long of healing. - This symptom is a new proof 
that the water-cure draws morbid matter from within outwards. 
In ordinary life we meet, not unfrequently, with people of pale 
color, scanty iie^, and other symptoms of chronic disease, whose 
skin nevertheless heals up quickly and without much suppuration 
after every injury. People conclude from this that such a body 
must have very healthy fluids, and that the wretched appearance 
arises only from weakness ; but this is most falsely concluded ; it 
proves that the mischief lies in the internal organs and parts of 
the body. When such people come into the water-cure they learn 
the truth ; in Uke proportion as their internal feelings improve, as 
their flesh gets hard, so is their skin more inclined to suppuratic»]« 
until, finally, the proper outbreak of eruptions or sores ensues. 

All thb is a proof that, by the water-cure, the life and en^gy 
of the external functions, and those nearest the surface, are in the 
same degree exalted, as the morbidly increased activity of the in- 
ner noble organs is brought back to the normal state ; by which is 
explained the well-known fact, that a complete water-cure di- 
minishes, and at last quite cures, inordinate excitement of the 



By degrees, as the cure elevates and strengthens the organism, 
as the improved digestion conducts more blood to it, the streams 
of life, the vessels, are filled, and their beat becomes full-toned, 
their march, previously creeping, becomes firm and sure. Every 
patient experiences a complete alteration of the pulse, if it was 
not normal, on his beginning the cure. 

In many cases this change of. the pulse occurs immediately after 
a cri«s. Hiere is a sort of pulse-crisis, during which all the vessels 
beat and hammer as if the body were a stamping mill. This con- 
dition is especially encouraged by much drinking. The reaotion 
produces more heat than intoxication with wine ; the skin is very 
hot, which is always a pleasant feeling (for it' is only internal heat 
that is painful) ; a pricking and sticldng is felt in the skin, which 
arises from the exhalation of acrid morbid matter. Drinking is a 
chief requisite in the cure, nevertheless it may be overdone if one 
continues to pour down water against the resistance of the instinct 

Like the pulse, the color of the blood is also changed by the 
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water, from the melanchotie dark red it passes to that light shade 
which we see sprmging from the vessels of a deer when shot. 
Water produces rosy hlood» and this transpu'ent color, together 
with the increase of blood and purity of skin, is the cause of the 
which the complexion assumes daring the water-cure. 



R. 

WHAT DISEASES ARE CURABLE BY TJBE WATER-CURE? 

Answer : All kinds of diseases are curable, but not all degrees 
of disease, and consequently not all patients. He who is curable 
to-day, is so, perhaps, at the end of a year, perhaps no longer so 
to-morrow. 

All kinds of disease are curable by the water-cure, because they 
are produced by material substances, and because the organism 
and each of its organs possesses the power of throwing out all 
sorts of foreign matters. Water is, therefore, not the universal 
remedy against all diseases, but the organic power is so, which 
'can only victoriously develop itself when all the demands of or- 
ganic instinct are satisfied, and the objects of its antipathy kept at 
a distance. 

But all degrees of disease are not curable, because only that dis- 
eased condition is curable in which the organic power is stronger 
than that of the morbid matter. 

Therefore, the hydropathist, who is to decide on the curability 
of a patient, must know the degree of the disease and the measure 
of the organic power better than the kind of disease. 



s. 

• CHALLENGE TO PHYSICIANS. 

I challenge all the physicians of Germany, or of Europe, to con- 
trovert my doctrine of pathology. If any one can convince me 
tbat the doctrines in this book are as erroneous as all those hith- 
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erto brought forward, I will honestly and opanlj eonfess it ; if «ny 
one brings forward skilful and ingenious seeming reasons against 
me, I will refute them ; if any one comes against me with abuse 
and reproaches, I will not answer him. 

One thing I beg, if you reply to my challenge, leave your learaed 
guild jargon at home. Believe me, the times are past when the 
public took off its hat before your dog Latin Gallimathias, when it 
allowed itself to be imposed upon by the charlatanic clatter of 
hollow figures of speech without meaning, after the fashion of met- 
aphysics. Every truth which benefits mankind, every truth which 
is evident, must be so presented as that every ordinary understand- 
ing, every thinking head without the previous cultivation of the 
schools, can comprehend and retain it. 

Truth resembles the pure mountain stream in transparency and 
invigorating freshness ; in its first effect it resembles the lightning 
flash which inflames and enlightens ; in its after effect it resembles 
the whole thunderstorm, which purifies the atmosphere and revives 
all life. 



ADDITIONAL CHAPTER. 

ON THE LODGMENT OF HARDENED MUCUS IN THE 
WALLS OF THE DIGESTIVE CANALS. 

-The facts that in many diseases mucus lodges itself, and is grad- 
ually indurated in particular portions of the walls of the digestive 
canal, has been proved by the water-cure in a manner of which no 
unprejudiced person can entertain a doubt. It is possible that 
these facts have been already confirmed by dissection, and recorded 
in medical books. In composing this section I had not time to 
subject to a careful examination all the pathological and tozicolo- 
gical books referring to the subject ; and must, therefore, in bring- 
ing forward proofs of the phenomena in question, confine myself 
at present to the result furnished by the water-cure and to physio- 
logical analogies. 

The most material and palpable proof that foreign matters can 
remain a long time fast clinging to the walk of the stomach and 
bowels, was furnished to me by the cure in my own person. For 
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in my earfiest childhood, I had been tormented in the most un- 
heard-of manner, for years, with daily doses of astringent reme- 
dies, and especially of laudanum. The consequence of this me- 
dicinal mistreatment was, as was shown in the water-cure, that all, 
or at least the greater part of these medieines had lodged them- 
selree, in the walls of the stomach and bowels» in gradually hard- 
ened nmcus. In a vomiting crisis of unexampled length, I ex- 
pelled all the kinds of medicine whicli I had taken, and felt the 
taste of some of them most unmistakeably. This phenomenon 
eeeiHS, indeed, only seldom in the water-cure ; but it is by no 
means an isolated cose.* In my establishment, not a year has 
passed in which some patients have not had vomiting crises, dur- 
ing which they distinctly perceived the taste of medicines pre- 
viously taken, — in many cases years before. I could authenticate 
these facts by the testimony of several patients, if required ; but 
I omit it, because similar facts have been experienced in other 
establishments. Least of all can physicians object to the proof 
by taste, because in their own science they concede a power of 
discrimination to this sense, in deciding on the qualities of nearly 
all remedies. But another objection may be more justly made by 
those who understand the subject, if the distinct taste of medicines 
is brought forward as a proof that they have been lodged until 
then in the walls or anywhere in the cavity o( the stomach. For 
it is a well-known fact, that many medicines applied elsewhere 
thmi to the stomach have produced vomiting and purging, and a 
^stinct taste of the medicines employed upon the tongue. Thus, 
for instance, tartar-emetic applied to wounds has produced vomit- 
ing ; croton-oil rubbed upon the abdomen, purging ; and rhubarb 
applied to the wound after amputation of a foot, not only has pro- 
duced smart purging, but left a very strong taste in the mouthy 
which the patient declared to be the same with that of a piece of 
rhubarb which was given him to chew. 

According to the experiments just quoted, the vomiting up of 
medicinal matters which had been taken long before, is still no proof 
that they had hitherto lain in the walls or cavity of the stomach. 

* In the translator's own case, during a slime crisis, when he was passing 
daily large quantities of hardened mucus, and at the same time hiinging it up 
from the throat (without vomiting, however), he had, for ten days consecu- 
tively, a constant, distinct taste of quinine in his mouth, though he had not 
taken a grain of it since thirteen years before, when he had swallowed large 
quantities of it as a remedy against fever.— 7Vo»wtotor. 
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They migfat possibly have laia in any other organ, and afto* thdr 
release by the water eure, have been brought, by the circulation, 
partly into the stomach, and into contact with the nerves of taste. 
I am able, however, to bring forward proo£s which leave no doubi 
of the lodgment of hardened mucus in the walls of the stomach* 
and I will take the first of these from my own cure, already cited. 
After I had in the vomiting crisis, for some weeks, brought up 
much mucus, with a marked taste of cinchona, I felt one »day, in 
vomiting, a hairy lump coming from the throat into the mouth ; aA 
the same time, I perceived the distinct taste of a sailor's soup» 
stinking of rancid oil» which I had eaten on a sea voyage about 
three years before. It is well known, that ship and emigrant cooks 
are not very cleanly in their operations, and as I, with all my com^ 
panions, had to partake of a very bad table, it often occurred thai 
we had to force down the most disgusting food and soups. Es- 
pecially at that dinner, the taste of which I felt again during the 
vomiting crisis,, a black soup was given us, which I hurried down, 
observing to my companions that it was the black broth of the 
Sp£fftans. In swallowing the fluid, I observed that a hairy mass 
had shpped over with it, but I was not able to bring it up again. 
That day on the sea had long disappeared fr(»n my memory, when 
I brought up the hairy substance in the crisis. I took it out of the 
basin, and laid it in the pipe of a heated stove, still thinking that 
it must be a lump of hair. On examining the dried lump, I found 
that it was a small ball of caulking oakum, steeped in rancid lin- 
seed oil. Por although the oakum was thoroughly dry, it still 
evolved a penetrating smell of linseed oil. I have preserved this 
relic of my crisis ; it is an absolutely infallible proof of the truth, 
that, in weak and ruined digestive organs, noxious substances may 
lodge themselves and remain lying for years. That these, and all 
heterogeneous substances lodged in the body, should lose npthing 
of their chemical properties, and consequently of their smell,, is 
explained from this, that they o-re enveloped in gradually indurated 
mucus, and that accordingly no decomposing element can exercise 
any effect on them. 

To this fact, no contradictory answer can be given, except by de- 
claring my statement to be a fiction. Against this, I can, indeed, 
bring no juridical proof, because I had not engaged a notary and 
two witnesses tp be present during the crisis. But I can state 
other demonstrable facts, which prove incontrovertibly the lodg- 
ment of heterogeneous matters in hardened slime in the walls of 
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tiie digestive canal. For in vomiting crises in the water-cure, 
aioQg with mucoB of a fluid aud unformed substance, there are 
also ejected threads and tissues of mucus, of a ptastie strueturek 
I refer here to the two cases given.* Both the relaters are unin- 
terested in the truth or untruth of the fact in question ; conse- 
quMitly, to their statements fuH credibility must be conceded, a« 
well in a moral as a juridical pdnt of view. If it were not an 
us^ess repetition, I could add to these statements a number of 
^hers. In my own person, I have experienced numerous similar 
occurrences. It k most certain and undisputed by physicians and 
chemists, that such mucous substances as have a firm and distinct 
structure, and are neither half nor quite flmd, and which have lost 
the capability of being again made normally slimy by wetting them 
with water, must have been completely dried, old and indurated 
mucous masses. I have not been able to effect their resolution in 
water, Mid I have since found in Berzelius, to my great satkfae' 
tiou, and in complete ccoifirmation of my views, that mucus, com- 
pletely dried, can only be dissolved when alkati is added to the 
water, but not by water idone. It follows from this, that mucus 
brought up in vomiting crises, of a visible structure, and insoluble 
in water, must have been previously dried up m the interior of the 
body^ and cannot possibly have been freshly secreted during the 
vomiting, or shortly before. 

Since atmospheric air is only found in the stomach at times, and 
then in small quantity, it must require a long time so to dry up the 
mucus, as that it assumes the property ci insolubility in water. 

The numerous different mucous substances Which I have seen 
vomited up in the water-cure,- laid very different forms and struct- 
mre ; they were partly long ribbon-Uke threads, partly lumps oi 
BEfcesh-like tissues interwoven with each other, partly net-like, with 
connecting longitudinal and crossed threads. Equally different was 
their color, Gomprehcatdingthe most various shades, — ^bluish, green- 
ish, blackish, whitish, yellowish,^ but most frequently brownish, and 
especially gr^ish. The difference of these colors can only be ex« 
plained by that of the medicines which had produced the mucus, 
and been bound up in it. Some of the colors, mdeed, may be 
explained by the secretions, — ^for instance, by bile. 

The existence of a sluructare in the mucus, and its insolubility in 
water, proves its age and previous induration. The siae of the 

* Note hy TVaTw/o^or.— These will be found in the Appendix to Part II. 
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ilie coats of the stomaoh. For a secretion of mocotts bodies, pes* 
ssasiag a stmoture^ and of the length of an ioch^ with a ocHre- 
spending breadth, from the glands of the stomach, or the tissues of 
its coats, is a physiological impossibility. We are, therefore, from 
all sides brought back to the assumption, that mueous bodies of 
the nature described must have been for a long time in the cavity 
of the stomach, and fast adherent to its walls. When now, simul- 
taneously with such a breaking out of slime, the taste of medi* 
cines previously tak^i is distinctly perceived, — ^nay, when, beaades 
tiiis, the mucus and the fluid have the c<^or of the medicine, we are 
fully justified in the opinion, that the medicine on its introductioa 
into the stomach was env^oped in freshly secreted slime, and, in 
^lis gradually indurated mass, pkstered i^ainst its walls. To this 
is to be added, that no reason is discoverable which speaks against 
the possibility of a lodgment of mucus in the walls of the stomach. 
Analogy speaks rather for it. For instance, mucus adheres to the 
teeth, and hardens into those solid masses which in ordinary Mfe 
are called tartar, and which are periodically removed by the dentist. 
If to this is objected, that the inner coat of the stomach is ex. 
eeedingly slippery, and beset with innumerable glands and secret- 
mg organs, and that, therefore a lodgment of hardened isMme on it» 
in the same way as on the teeth, is not possible ; I answer, that 
the healthy and normal stomaoh is certainly in the condition de- 
scribed, and m it no lodgment of ^lime-is possible ; nay, every soimd 
and strong stomach, especially inanimah, has the power of gradually 
pushing through the aide-tissues and expelling even needles, which 
have been swallowed. But the ease is in every respect different 
with a diseased and medicine-poisoned stomach. By long-oon- 
tinned taking of medicine, especially if the remedies selected are 
acrid and poisonous, the stomach and bowels are by degrees in 
certain spots organically destroyed or dried ap, sometimes morbidly 
softened, sometimes indurated, sometimes abnormally attenuated* 
sometimca equally thickened, sometimes affected with chemical in^ 
flamraation and suppuration. These facts are subject to no doubts 
and no contradiction ; the occurrence of these diseases is laid down 
in all pathologies, and known to all physicians, and they give the 
most varied proofs of the posubility of the lodgment and indura- 
tion of iliucus in the digestive canal. Many indurated and disor- 
granized spots in the stomach secrete no fluid of any kind, are not 
the least slippery, and therefore offer as little impediment to the 
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tdkeskm of nraeiM as the teeth. Nsf we are justified in ibe a»* 
sumptioa that in digelstiTe canals, which have hardened spots, the 
adhesion and induration of mucus must he much more frequent 
than in the teeth, in people afi^^sted with mucous ohstruetion. 
For, in these persons, there is always much more morbid mucus in 
the digestive canal than in the mouth, and it remains much longer 
in the former organ than in the latter, from which it is more 
qmokly expelled by spitting. 

In laying open the digestive canal by dissection, the lodgment of 
hardened mucus in any spot cannot present itself to the eye, other- 
wise than every ordinary induration, which is usually, though not 
always, combined with some thickening. There are certainly in- 
durations of another kind, which counst in this^ that the organic 
tissues have passed partially into induration, and in which no sHme 
is lodged. The difference between these vmious kinds of indura* 
tions generally escapes a superficial view, and it is quite eertUB 
ihat anatomists in dbsections hare often taken indurations witii ad- 
hering slime, and containing medicines, for simple induration of the 
organic tissue. It scarcely requires to be remarked, that those 
spots of the stomach which are permanently covered ifith mucus, 
roust necessarily, by degrees, die organically out, and that the in* 
temal tissues must also become indurated. Such indurations, 
wiien found on dissection, should be cut out, and exposed to a long 
decoction in water, whereby the hardened mucus would doubtiesa 
be dissolved, if not into the original fluid mass of slime, at least 
into the above-described body, with a recognusable structure. It 
would' then be discovered, that the water used for boiling it is 
loaded with medicinal matters, and has, in most cases, either an 
acrid, acid, or biting, or disgusting medicinal taste. We riiould 
<^fcen be able, idso, to discover, by means of re-agents, metaUio 
poisons in the decoction. 

In a swelling in the left hypocondrium of a syphilitic patient 
treated with mercury, F. £. E. found a stone, which contained this 
metal; it is therefore proved from experience that poisons and 
medicines, enveloped m slime, may lodge themselves in the body» 
and that this slime may, in time, be hardened into a strong mass. 

It is known to every chemist that certain bodies can, by inspis- 
sation, be compressed from a very large volume into an incredibly 
small one. In this respect, facts have been ascertained which 
border on the incredible. Mucus can also, by induratkm, be com- 
pressed into an incredibly small space. I h<dd it to be qaifte 
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poHibie that a man of slime, which in its fiesh state oeeajMes 
several cubic feet, should, in a state of complete indttrati<Hi, not fill 
more than a cubic idcIl 

It is scarcely necessary to remark, that aH that has been li^?e 
said of the lodgment and induration of mucus m the stomachy 
holds equally good with r^^ard to the bowels ; and, mdeed, it is 
an ascertained fact, that lof^-continued taking of medicine much 
sooner dries, and partially disorganizes the bowels than the stomach, 
and that accordingly, in the former, indurated slime b much more 
frequently found than in the latter. From my experience I would 
assume that, in practice, the relation b as sixteen to one. The 
mucus which, by the use of clysters in the water-cure, b thrown 
off in the stools, has also, when it b already old and indurated, like 
that in the stomach, a recognisable structure, and b, indeed, redn* 
eible by water into smaller masses ; but not into its original fluidily 
and formlessness. 

For reasons which I shall hereafter give, crises, witb expnlsicm 
of slime, do not occur so frequently in other establbhmeats as in 
mine. Nevertheless, nngle cases have been observed at Graefenberg 
and elsewhere, and I do not, therdbre, state facts which had not 
previously been heard of. It b well known that, with few excep- 
tions, only such patients go into water-cure establbhments, as have 
already emptied the boxes of the apothecary to the grounds ; and, 
after having taken medicine for years, have only found themselves 
worse, and have been by their physicians — if not to their foces, at 
least behind their backs---declared incurable, ^ce, as has been 
shown, the lodgment of mucus b only an effect of much medicine^ 
and as in water-cure establbhments the great takers of medieiae 
are chiefly to be found, it follows that a great number of such 
patients must have hardened mucus in the digestive canal. Kever- 
theless, I have observed in my establbhment that, in about sixteen 
patimits, only one got a vomiting crisb, from which I could conclude 
with certainty that there was hardened mucus m the stomach. 
•Hence we can deduce how very raise thia occurrence must be among 
the community at large. Although such obstructions in the bowels 
are much more common, they are only to be found in persons who 
have taken much medicine. It fotiows, that in dissections, to which 
in general only people of the lower cbsses, who do not take much 
medicine, are subjected, indurated slime in the digestive canal can 
only sdd(»n be found. Nevertheless, it would be occasionally 
foimd, if my proposal was carried out 
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In using clysters in the water-cure, it frequently occurs that 
considerable masses of mucus are thrown out with the stools, of 
an abnormal color, but which are formless and half fluid. Such 
masses are not old and hardened, but have been recently secreted 
from diseased glands, especi^y when progressing to recovery. In 
every case, mucus, which has be^i long in the digestive canal, and is 
already hardened, must, after its softening and expulsion by water, 
have a perceptible structure, and, as above shown, must be, indeed, 
capable of being softened in water, but not of being dissolved into 
its original slimy mass. These criteria are quite infallible in an- 
swering the question, whether the expelled masses of slime are 
recently secreted, or old and mdurated. 



XHO OF PART I. 
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PREFACE BY THE AUTHOR. 



Mt establiahiiwnt At Staer has been visited by many patients who bad 
previously gone through a partially, or wholly unsuccessfal eourse of 
water-cure, in other establishments in Germany. From these persons I 
have received authentic accounts of the mode of practising hydropathy 
in some very celebrated establishments, which leave no doubt that this 
new method of cure is carried out mostly in a very perverted manner, 
and produces frequently results which are undeniably calculated to in- 
^ire those who are unaquainted with the subject, with prejudice and 
dislUce to the whole science. This melancholy state of things does not 
permit me to keep silence until I can address the public in my forth* 
coming practical work, already alluded to, and has compelled me to 
dedicate the winter months, which I had originally destined for another 
work, to expressing the thoughts and warnings which will be found ia 
the following sheets. 

H. P. 
Brtrin, Manh, 1847. 
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OBSERVATIONS 

ON THS 

ERRORS COMMITTED IN HYDROPATHY. 



I. 

EMPLOYMENT OP MEDICINES AND ABSTRACTION OP 
BLOOD IN THE WATER-CURE, 

Watkk maj be use for chronic disease in tvro ways — namely^ 
first, to strengthen the whole organism and to maintain the fune- 
tioBs in their present state ; secondly, to expel morbid matters 
(which is always preceded by exdting them), and to restore the 
fimctions to the normal state (radical water-cure). 

For the first kind of water-cure the use of medicines is not ad- 
vantageous — on the contrary, decidedly injurious ; but not produc- 
tive of immediate danger, because, first, there is no excitement of 
the morbid matters, and because, secondly, the description of medi- 
cines which are given for the presumed purpose of strengthening, 
do not include the strong poisons. But the employment of medi- 
cines in radical water-cures is not only injurious and obviously 
contrary to reason, but also decidedly dangerous, and often fatal. 
It is contrary to reason, because medicine produces a suppression 
of the symptoms, and of the reaction of the organism against the 
morbid matter, t. e,, of the efforts of the body to throw out this 
matter ; whereas a radical cure excites the dormant (enveloped in 
slime) morbid matter8,'-^hat is to say, it releases them from their 
envelop, and brings them'"thereby into immediate contact with 
the organically Hving parts of the body, by which the signs of 
reaction (usually caMed symptoms) are called forth. The appearance 
of reactive symptoms brings on the acute dbease, which in the 
water-cure is called crisis, in the extended sense. What has been 
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said shows the inconsistency of the employment of medicme in 
radical water-cures, and therefore the absolute incompatibility of 
medicme and water as remedies. Water ought to convert the 
chronic disease into acute (crisis), medicine converts acute into 
chronic ; water drags the^enemy out of his remotest hiding-places, 
medicine drives him back into them. The incompatibility of medi- 
cine with water is, therefore, evident, and the danger of employing 
it in radical water-cures, and especially during crisis, is upon a 
level with the danger to life from medicinal treatment in acute 
diseases. 

All important crises which have their seat out of the digestive 
organs are combined with ardent fever, many of them with the 
lower grades of inflammatory symptoms, which rapidly rise to the 
higher or even highest degrees, when medicine instead of water is 
employed ; and, €nally, many crises are accompanied by loss of 
consciousness and strong delirium. In all these apparently dan- 
gerous circumstances, if water is properly employed, there ensues, 
in every case, an excretion of mortnd matter, perceptible to the 
senses; if, on the contrary, medicine or abstraction of blood is em- 
{^oyed, the excretion to a sufficient degree becon^es impossible, 
but death again very possible. There are many pseudo-hydropa- 
ihists among the medical directors of water-cure c^stablishmenta, 
who, on the coming on of critical inflammation, take away blood, — 
who, moreover, administer internally all those poisons which phy- 
sicians give for active fever and inflammadom. Such hydropathisbs 
must, by degrees, bring hydropathy into discredit ; unfortunately, 
in Germany, their name is legion. 

Another mode of applying medicine externally to critical sores 
and eruptions is adapted by false hydropathists. These worthies 
apply plaster to the sores, and prove thereby that they have not 
comprehended one syllable c^ the first principles of hydropathy. 
Critical eruptions and sores discharge morbid matter, mostly of an 
acrid, corrosive, and frequmtly also, putrid nature, partly by ex- 
halation in the form of gas, partly by filtration in a drop-like fluid 
form. This exhalation, as well as filtration, is most decidedly im- 
peded by firmly adhering plasters or salves ; the morbid matters 
driven to the snifaee of the sores and eruptions ought to be washed 
o£f as often as possible with water, in order that the skin may be 
purified and rendered capable of attiacting new mcH-bid matter from 
within. When, on the other hand, adhesive plasters made of 
medicinal substanoee are apjdied to the skin, it is thereby not only 
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not purified from the morbid matter flowing to it from within, but 
it is moreover compelled to absorb more or less of the medicinal 
substances in the plaster, which as being heterogeneous to the 
organism, must produce new disease. But when water-com- 
presses are applied to the eruptions wrung out and covered with 
something warm, so that a comfortable warmth is maintained, 
when, besides this, on every change of the bandages, the excreting 
parts are washed and cleaned, the exhalation and filtration are en- 
couraged in the most efficacious way, since after every washing, 
from the subse(][uent reaction, increased excretion is produced, 
since by the warm wet bandages the highest degree of cutaneous 
exhalation is effected. A second and important curative indication 
in the employment of wet bandages consists in this, that the skin 
absorbs a portion of the vaporized water. Water, as well from its 
composition as from its elements (oxygen and hydrogen), is one of 
the most essential constituents of the human boilj, and especially 
is absolutely indispensable to the maintenance of the interchange 
of matter and consequently of excretion. 

As in the foregoing the wholesomeness of water and the mis- 
chievousness of plasters and salves are already proved on physio- 
logical grounds, so are all results of experience in accordance there- 
with. Critical sores, which in the water-cure are healed by water, 
leave no traces on the skin, either in its structure or color ; whereas 
the same sores, healed with plasters and salves, leave their traces 
for a long time, and often for life. I have at this moment a patient, 
who, more than six months ago, went through the cure in the es- 
tablishment at E ,* and was treated, by the director thereof, 

with plaster for the boils which came out. Even now, after the 
elapse of six months, the ])laces where the sores were have a dark 
violet color, and the structure of the skin in them is quite abnor- 
mal. This establishment is one of the most celebrated in North 
Germany, and yet critical sores are treated there with plaster, and 
still there are always patients to be found who subject themselves 
to such mistreatment. 

A patient who had gone through the cure in another establish- 
ment got, in the course of it, a critical inflammation of the eye» was 
treated with medicinal antiphlogistics — ^namely, mercury and lunar- 
caustic — ^and was obliged to leave the establishment with deteri- 
orated sight. He afterwards went through a cure under my written 
advice, got a return of the inflammation, treated it according to my 
* Elgenburg, I believe, is meant. — Vrandaior, 
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faistractions with eye-baths and wet bandages, and entirely recor- 
ered his sight after the occurrence of copious discharges from the 
eyes. 



IL 

MISTAKES IN DISTINGUISHING THE APPLICABILITY OP 
STRENGTHENING CURES AND RADICAL CURES. 

As those patients chiefly have recourse to the water-cure who 
hare already gone through all the boxes of the apothecaiy, and only 
found an aggravation of their old sufferings, and usually also new 
mischief therein ; it is unavoidable that among such patients thoe 
should be many with organic defects, whether malformations or 
partial lesions. All patients who are not very old, or who do not 
suffer from diminished vital power or organic defects, are uncon- 
ditionally curable, and to be handed over to the radical cure. 
Where advanced age or diminished vital power exists, a radical 
cure is impossible and the attempt is injurious. But where organic 
defects exist, along with a reasonable age and considerable vital 
power, a radical cure is sometimes possible, sometimes impossible ; 
and therefore sometimes a strengthening cure, sometimes a radical 
cure must be employed, according to the degree of the organic 
defect and the relation of its strength to that of the organism. 
This distinction is one of the most difficult problems in the tiomam 
of practical hydropathy, and unfortunately m solving it the great- 
est errors are committed by hydropathists, especially by medical 
ones. 

In deciding this problem, whether a patient, with an organic 
defect or defects, is more fitted for the strengthening or for the 
radical cure, the hydropathist must, once for all, observe this rule 
— always to decide for the more mild form, if he is not quite sure 
of the nature of the case. By using, at first, a form of cure more 
than necessary nuld, no other harm can acciiie than a prolongation 
of the cure, whereas, on the contrary, by a too strong employment 
of water, the patient may be killed off-hand. If less water, and 
morci chilled than the patient can bear, are employed, he will 
l^radually recover under tb|s fprm of pure, and increase in strength 
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and sound appearance. Then can the hydropathist, according to 
circumstances, proceed to a more effective form, i. e., to the radical 
cure, and nothing will have heen lost except a little time. 

If, however, when the body is overloaded with morbid matter 
and organic defects, the water is employed in an exciting form, 
before the patient has acquired the necessary strength for under- 
going the crisis, he may die of the latter ; that is, of debility from 
aores and other evacuations, if -these demand more strength than 
exists ; or he may die because the morbid matter in a whole organ* 
of which a part has already been for a long time the seat of a 
chronic lesion, is too early released from the enveloping mucus ; 
and this, because the body has not strength to expel it, necessarily 
produces a galloping increase of the old organic mischief, and 
thereby death, which then ensues more quickly than it would have 
done without the water-cure. 

As in nature and in life there are nowhere exclusive classes, so 
is also the strengthening cure not sharply distinguished from the 
radical ; rather have both at one extremity a point of contact, and 
must therefore often be combined with each other ; that is, many 
patients with organic defects, but capable of a radical cure, would 
be killed if (he water were at once applied to them in the radical 
form. It must first be employed to strengthen, to abduce and 
purify by lysis, (gradual not sensuably perceptible excretion of 
morbid matter), before the eflfective and exciting form is advisable. 

If I were, in a few words, to distinguish the strengthening and 
abdueing from the exciting and radical form, I would group under 
the former the smaller number, shorter duration, and higher tem- 
perature of the baths, further the derivation of blood from the breast 
and head to the extremities, and, above all, the smaller quantity 
of drink ; to the radical form belong, besides the opposite of these 
measures, packing the patient to produce sweat, or increased ex- 
halation, with the subsequent cold full baths, as also douche and 
wave baths; chiefly, however, drinking more than the normal 
quantum required by a healthy man. As the water which is drunk 
makes its way through all the blood-vessels of the body, as also 
through the smallest capillaries, and in virtue of the laws of en- 
dosmose (penetrability of the walls of the vessels,) partly, also, 
through all organic structures, it follows that the water which is 
drunk beyond thirst must effect, in an increasing proportion, a so- 
lution of the foreign matters present in the body, out of the sur- 
rounding mucus. It is, however, clear that such a solution and 
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excitement of the morbid matter produces a violent intemal tumtilt^ 
and that it must be avoided if there is not strength enough to 
conduct this tumult to a crisis. It results from this explanation, 
that in conducting a strengthening cure, too much drinking is a 
dangerous error ; it also follows, that much water-dnnking, with- 
out the use of baths according to circumstances, is decidedly in- 
jurious, and may be even dangerous.* My experience leads mc 
to conclude, that the proper measure for water-drinking in a 
strengthening cure, is about a quart daily ; and in a radical cure, 
from two-and-a-half to three quarts, it being of course understood 
that no more is to be drunk without thirst. Actual thirst mus4 
always be quenched, should ten quarts or more, in the day, be 
required for that purpose, which frequently happens in crises. 

When I said above, that the water which is drunk penetrates 
all the vessels, and by endosmose partially alse all the plastic 
structures of the body, I am fully justified therein, according to the 
present views of physiological science ; for the assumption of secret 
roads to the bladder — ^to which Mdller, Strahl and the earlier phy- 
siologists had recourse, to explain the then mysterious rapid excre- 
tion by urine of substances introduced as drink inta the stomach — 
is in these days recognized as a decided error, mid even banished 
from the domain of physiological hypotheses. 

I must make a supplementary remark on oi^^antc defects. Until 

♦ When, by long-continued abnormally copioas drinking, without the 
simultaneous corresponding employment of water to the whole skin, morbid 
matters in the interior of the organism are set firee from mucus, their excre- 
tion must fall almost exclusively on the uxinaiy organs, since the skin can 
lend important aid in the excretion of these matters, only when it is daily 
purified with water. The case may now occur, that these matters flowing in 
this way to the urinary organs may in the long run gradually depress their 
excretory power, and convert the excretive form into an abnormal condition. 
I am of opinion, that by such improper use of water, under certain circum* 
stances, even diabetes may be developed. I met with a circumstance of this 
kind, long before I had taken up the practice of hydropathy as a profession. 
A person suffering from diabetes, and who had been previously a great 
drmker of brandy, thought he was making a water-cure because he daily 
drank ten or twelve quarts of water, but without bathing ; he asked ray 
advice, which I gave him, desiring him to bathe his whole body once or twice 
daily, and not to drink more water than he felt thirst. The diabetes soon 
disappeared, and I left the place where he lived. At a later period, he be- 
took himself again to the brandy, and at the same time to immoderate water- 
drinking ; the diabetes came on again ; the patient was prevented by his 
business from bathing, or thought he was; had recourse to a medicinal cure, 
and very soon afterwards died. 
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tlie discovery of hydropathy, organio defects were held to be abso- 
lutely incurable, and certainly they are so by medicine. Even the 
smallest indurations and disorganizations in the interior of the body 
resist all medicinal treatment. 

Ify indeed, only those disorganizations which occur in organs 
essential to life, and which at the same time have attained a high 
degree, are . called organic defects, then, indeed, they are seldom 
curable by water. But the less important disorganizations, which 
develop themselves in the course of every chronic disease, are cura- 
Ue by water, but are absolutely incurable by medicine. It need 
scarcely be observed, that congenital structural defects are not 
curable by water ; only those organical defects are so, which de- 
velop themselves in the course of the life, and these are incompara- 
bly more numerous than the former. 



III. 

INJURIOUS INDULGENCES DURING THE WATER-CURE. 

High play for money, sensual love and intoxicating liquors are, 
80 far as I know, forbidden iu' all water-cure establishments ; all 
hydropathists also warn their patients against anger or vexation. 
We need therefore say nothing of these here, for this pamphlet 
only treats of those errors in the water-cure which are practically 
committed by many hydropathists. 

Dishes which are difficult of digestion, as pork, goose, or duck 
— ^moreover, rich pastry or puddings, cabbage, and the like — have 
been so often spoken of and blamed, that we need only here men- 
tion that these dishes are only fit for persons with strong digestion 
anywhere, and should never be seen on the table of a water-cure 
establishment. The case is dififerent with black bread ; it is recom- 
mended by many directors of establishments as beneficial to all 
patients ; and, nevertheless, it is without doubt, in the majority of 
cases, an impediment to the cure. By black bread, I understand 
all bread which is prepared from unsifted rye-fiour, and which is 
mixed, not with milk, but with water. This bread is decidedly 
more difficult of digestion than fine rye-bread mixed with milk, 
because the former cannot be baked so dry, and therefore weighs 
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bearier in the same volume than the latter. A similar relation to 
the advantage of wheat-bread holds good betwixt this and milk 
rye-bread. From this alone we may draw the conclusion, that 
good wheaten bread mixed with milk is lighter of digestion, and 
wholesomer in stomach disease, than any kind of rye-bread. If we 
add to this, that wheat is in itself a nobler grain, and richer in 
gluten, we can the less hesitate to give wheaten bread the preference 
in all stomach diseases. 

I lay especial weight on the fact that wheaten bread is looser 
and, in the same volume, lighter than rye-bread, for which I have 
the following reasons in my eye. It is well known that the coats 
of the stomach swell out more, and secrete more gastric juice, 
when the stomach has been so filled by a meal that its walls are 
pretty nearly throughout in contact with the food, than when it 
is so slightly distended, that only the lower and smaller portion 
is filled with food. A second motive for my conclusion is the fact, 
that a weak stomach cannot digest any considerable weight of 
food, and therewith a large mass of nourishment offered to it at 
once. From both reasons taken together, we draw the conclusion 
that people with stomach disease must select such food as, with 
considerable volume, has a relatively small weight. On the other 
side, it results that highly concentrated food — ^. e., containing 
much nourishment in small volume — is not fitted for a person 
with stomach disease. Here^ as in most cases, I am opposed to 
the views of physicians ; as, indeed, must be the case, because I 
set out from opposite principles. Physicians prescribe, in stomach 
disease, chiefly concentrated nourishment, as eggs, jelly, oysters, 
&c.* I will make the principle laid down more clear by an ex- 
ample. If, of two substances containing the same quantity of 
nourishing matter, the one occupies ten times as much space as 
the other (which may be about the proportion of loose wheaten 
bread and oysters to each other) ; and, if so much of the more 
bulky is eaten as moderately to fill the stomach, only one-tenth of 
it would be occupied by the relative quantity of the concentrated 
article of food ; and, in the latter case, the same digestive labor 
would fall upon a very small part of the organ, which, in the case 
of the more bulky article, would have been diffused over the whole 
of it. It is, moreover, in itself, clear that one gland connot secrete 
so much gastric juice as ten, and so on in proportion. 

• This can only refer to the German physicians, as all such pubstances are 
r^ected in similar cases by English medical men. — Tyanslator. 
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To the advantages of wheaten bread already cited, tliere is 
joined another. Rye-bread, mixed with water, and of course black 
bread, fails much oftener than wheaten bread, since it is mnch oft- 
ener doughy ; and therefore its penetrability by the gastric juice,' 
and the extraction of its nourishing matter, is more difficidt and 
less complete than in wheaten bread. 

Still less digestible, and, we may well say, generally more \m- 
wholesome, is rye-bread, when prepared with leaven. The un- 
wholesomeness of this bread manifests itself on the large sci^e m 
the production of a disease, which, to an equal extent, is only 
caused by the use of such bread. The disease consists in a burn- 
ing at the mouth of the stomach, which ascends the gullet, and 
produces in the mouth the feeling of a burning acid, with a copi^ 
ous secretion of watery saliva. The disease has a resemblance to 
heartburn, but is a much higher degree of it, and, in my country,, 
is called by the poorer classes, who eat leavened black bread, 
" wasserkolk." 

The greater digestibility of wheaten bread is obvious, moreover, 
to the feelings of every stomach-patient ; and it is advisable for 
every one to obey this feeling, rather than an incapable hydropa- 
thist, who wishes to force upon him black bread, or even pumper- 
nickel (Westphalian rye-bread). Those patients, in water-cure 
establishments who have a strong stomach may eat black bread 
without injury, if more agreeable to them, from having been ac- 
customed to it from their youth ; for only a person so accustomed 
can prefer rye-bread to wheaten. 

When black bread prepared with leaven is reconmiended by 
some friends of water, to assist the action of the bowels, it is quite 
clear that these gentlemen, in this point, have not considered their 
views. To be consistent, they might as well recommend bak- 
ing-up a mild purgative in the bread ; for, .if the sharp acid of 
the leaven produces an increased secretion of fluid from the in- 
testinal glands, and thereby m(»*e copious stools, this only arises 
from an abnormal reaction of the bowels agiunst the acrid and 
unpleasant contact with the acid, and from an effort to purify 
themselves from it, and to make it less noxious by dilution. It is 
clear that such bowels, otherwise diseased, and in their normal re* 
action secreting too tittle fluid, will only be gradually more and 
mpre dried up by the contact of such acrid substances. It is 
further clear, that assisting the stools by leaven is related to their 
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eocoonigement by mediciniil substances, although the former is in- 
oomparablj milder, and only forms the transitbn. 

In torpid and constipated bowels, more copious stools must not 
be prodaced.by bringing acrid stimulants into contact with the in- 
testinal glands, by which clearly increased desiccation will grad- 
ually be induced, as an after-effect (as is the case with all medi- 
dnal purgatives) ; but their action must be restored by affording 
to the body m general, and the bowels in particular, a sufficient 
quantity of the great fundamental fluid of all nature and all or- 
ganisms, water, which is, at the same time, the first of all solvents; 
especially by the direct application of water are the obstructed 
portions of the bowels purified, the desiccated vessels filled with 
fluid, and the single withered glands organized anew. 

From theinjunous effects of soured bread on constipated bowels, 
as here stated, we*are not to draw the conclusion that it is equally 
injurious to healthy ones ; for there are many substances noxious 
to a diseased organ, which, to a sound one, do not always, at least, 
cause perceptible injury. Between all classes there are transition 
substances, and leaven is one of these between food and poison. 
Consequently, it is decidedly injurious to one man, and not per- 
ceptibly so to another.* 

Ealing butter with the bread is also not generally admissible in 
stomach diseases, and in this respect there exists in many estab- 
li^ments the decided abuse of eating too much butter. In this 
respect, also, wheaten bread deserves to be preferred to rye-bread, 

* These observations, founded as they are, on sound pathological views; 
merit the deepest attention ; the more so, as it is a common practice in Eng- 
land to assist (he action of the boweb by certahi articles of diet; especially 
by brown or household bread, as i^ is commonly called. All the objections in 
the text apply with equal force to this last article in particular ; the only 
difference being, that in this case, the effect is produced by the mechanical 
irritation of the particles of chaff mixed in the bread, and which cannot 
ftul, in the long run, to produce dedccation and insensibility of the mucous 
membrane. It is quite intelligible that medical men should recommcRd 
such articles, they being decidedly less injurious thaa physic ; but when 
hydropathists do so, it must be, as M. Francke says, because they have 
not considered their own views. Priessnitz gave as a reason for recommend- 
ing black bread' to me, that it was necessary to make the stomach work, to 
give it something to do, to strengthen it by exercise. This may be true of a 
weak arm or leg, if only weak, and not diseased; but as applied to a. diseased 
organ, it is as manifestly absurd as it would be to attempt to strengthen an 
inflamed eye by reading in a strong light, or a gouty toe, in the first stage of 
gout, by taking a long walk.— TVonAfotor. 
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since the lon&er, without butter, is always more endurable than 
the latter, presupposing always that raw milk is drunk along 
with them. The opposite mistake, that butter must always be 
withheld, even from patients with sound digestion, is more rare ; 
yet I know at least one establishment where this is the case. In 
general, for people with sound digestion, a moderate consumption of 
fat is b^ieficial, and so much the more so the more northerly the 
tone in which they reside, especially in winter ; for fat is the prin- 
oipal momentum for developing animal heat. It consist of hydro*^ 
gen and carbon, and heat is principally generated by the com- 
bustion in the body of carbon with the inspired oxygen, whereupon 
the former is again excreted as carbonic acid by the various secre* 
ting channels. This is one of the reasons why men with sound 
digestion suffer less from cold than those with diseased digestion ; 
because the former can digest more fat than the latter. 

Another very common fault in many establishments, with regard 
to diet, consists in recommending the patients to excite thirst by 
eating honey, and especially honey-cakes. There can be no greater 
friend of these things than I am ; I consider saccharine matter as 
one of the original and finest articles of nourishment (in the most 
extended sense) for people in sound health. But when the stomach 
is diseased and weak, and especially when it is ruined by medicine, it 
eannot digest concentrated saccharine matter, which passes then into 
acid. Honey-cakes also contain too much saccharine matter in pro- 
portion to the flour ; so that a weak stomach cannot digest them nor- 
mally and quickly. It follows from this, that it is a decided error 
to allow (dl patients to eat honey and honey-cakes. When these 
are recommended to excite thirst, this is a second blunder ; for 
when thirst is excited by piquant matters, the water which is 
drunk is expanded by the organism in diluting, dissolving and 
digesting these matters, and cannot, therefore, be applied to setting 
free the morbid matters from their old covering of slime. This 
mode of exciting thirst fails, therefore, entirely in its proposed 
object. An artificial excitement of thirst by concentrated sweet 
substances holds the same relation to, and has the same effects, as 
that by strongly salted food ; and yet there is no hydropathist who 
would prescribe salt herrings for this purpose. When, after eat- 
ing a pickled herring, much water is drunk, the salt is thereby so 
diluted that it introduces no noxious juices into the body ; but the 
water so drank cannot be applied by the organism to the solution 
of old morbid matter. In this point, also, as in every other, the 
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insUnct of man coincides vith the true theory ; and we maj say 
that the fonner is the infallible touchstone of the truth of the 
latter. We must, however, not lose sight of this, that man has 
an infallible instinct only in a state of health, in a state of acute 
dbease, and during crises. The latter word indicates here that 
stage of a chronic disease when it b in progress of cure ; a patient 
in the ordinary state of chronic disease has no infalfible and abso- 
lute instinct; he has often an inclination for things which are 
decidedly improper for him. 

I have often made the remark, in myself and others, that, during 
the cure of chronic disease, so decided a dislike to piquant sub- 
stances was felt for a time, that food totally without salt was most 
pleasant to the taste. Without doubt, an organism gifted with 
correct instinct is not only the most perfect physician in the world, 
but is also endowed with absolute infallibility ; every demonstra- 
tion of the instinct is doubtless in exact accordance with the highest 
and profoundest truths of animal chemistry and, physiology, 
although these branches of knowledge, in the modern scientific 
f<Hins of our learned world, have only sometimes a blank sheet for 
the profound truths which are the sources of instinct — nay, fre- 
quently present the very opposite of truth, error, as the truUi. 
The above fact, that, during the cure of a chronic disease, an in- 
stinctive repugnance is felt against even that small quantity of salt 
which is demanded by instinct in the normal state of healthy doubt- 
less arises from this, that there is an abnormally large quantum of 
old salts and other acrimonies in the body, which, during th^ 
critical period, are set free by the water. When this phenomenon 
occurred in my case, it went so far, that I ate even fish and eggs 
without salt ; I believed at that time that this w^s the normal taste 
in man, and that it would always continue so in me. I had not 
then penetrated the real nature of this phenomenon, and thought 
that culinary salt is superfluous for man in all climates, as, indeed, 
I still hold it to be in certain states of civilization in the torrid 
zone ; because, there, the abundant saccharine matter in the fruits, 
and the other spices and aromas of the vegetable world, ofifer a 
substitute for salt which is preferred by the natural palate. Con- 
trary to my expectation, the desire for a moderate quantity of salt, 
to all food not in itself piquant, has again returned, and explams 
to me the true reason of my previous repugnance. 
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IV. 

INJURIOUS OCCUPATIONS DURING THE WATER-CURE. 

The radical water-cure of all important chronic diseases excludes 
all professional occupation. In such a cure, the whole mode of 
life must turn upon the cure alone. What is more, all social rela- 
tions must \mdergo a change of form ; it is often very injurious to 
observe the ordinary rules of politeness, especially during crises. 
When a person has just taken a bath, and therefore requires to 
warm himself by exercise, it is always injurious to allow oneself to 
be chained to his chair at such a moment by a visitor. In water- 
cure establishments, it is the general custom to renounce all suck 
politeness, and at once to say that one requires exercise. In the 
social relations of ordinary life, this could not be done without mak- 
ing enemies, or getting the reputation of being singular. It would 
appear, therefore, that a radical water-cure, under the ordinary social 
relations and occupations, renders a favorable result doubtful, and 
that such a result can only be expected with certainty in a water- 
cure establishment. To this is to be added another circumstance. 
For the cure of acute dbeases every sort of water suffices, if it is 
at all drinkable ; but for the cure of most chronic diseases, we re- 
quire spring water, which is cold, contains carbonic aeid, and yet 
is soft — i, e, free from minerals ; by this, we can understand only 
a relative freedom from mineral substances, and that to the degree 
that it can be used for all household purposes. Spring and well- 
water, which contains so much mineral matter that it deposits 
stone in a kettle which is long used, or which does not wash linen 
so white as lake or river water, has not the properties required for 
chronic water-cures. Thb is a second and very impcotant reason 
why the cure of chronic diseases, generally, is only possible in 
water-cure establishments, since the soft spring water here de- 
scribed is only to be foiud in very few places, and exactly in such 
places are these establishments situated. Unfortunately there are 
angle exceptions even to this, and those establishments which ex- 
ceptionally do not possess perfectly good and soft spring- water, 
contribute very much to bring hydropathy into discredit. There 
Is an establishment in Saxony, the water of which is perceptibly 
chalky, and the mountains surrounding which contain much chidk, 
with numefx)us lime-kilns and quarries in the neighborhood. There 
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is a]80 one in Meeklenbarg» which gets its supply of water from a 
■hallow river, flowing through meadows and morasses, and which, 
moreover, in summer, is never under 72^. It is difficult to conceive 
bow eatablishments came to be placed in such localities ; but perhaps 
it arose from this, that such water may be used in acute diseases, 
and, because it cures them, it was concluded that it was also ap- 
plicable to chronic csises. 

Establishments for carrying on chronic cures in towns have 
always many and decided disadvantages, as compared with those 
in the open country ; the former have no natural douches, the 
water is usually not perfectly good, the atmosphere is not per- 
fectly healthy, and moreover,, the patients are exposed to numerous 
temptations in the way of amusements and indulgences, which are 
incompatible with a radical water-cure. For this reason, patients 
who quit their own residence seldom resort to town establishments, 
and these are therefore mostly confined to the inhabitants of the 
precincts. These patients do not usually «at in the establishment, 
still less do they lodge in it ; they are subjected to all the conven- 
tional restraints of society, and the greater number pursue during 
the cure their household, official, or professional occupations. For 
these reasons, the water-cure in town establishments must be 
conducted upon other principles than in those in the open country. 
A cure in them ought not to have so radical a character, it must 
keep more or less within the sphere of a strengthening cure. 
From not knowing or neglecting this principle, much mischief has 
arisen, which has naturally been assiduously made use of by the 
doctors, to place the whole science of hydropathy in a bad light 
with the public. 

For patients engaged in business, packings cannot be prescribed 
without danger, except on the coming on of tever, when business 
must rest. No douche or wav£ baths must be taken, nor any ex- 
citing sitz-baths, and, moreover, much less water must be drunk 
than in establishments in the country. The use of water, there- 
fore, must be confined to washings, to warming wet bandages at 
night, (in business-hfe they are altogether objectionable during 
the day,) to derivative sitz-baths, and, under certain circumstances, 
to a few clysters. 

Let me not be misunderstood, — I do not say that all cures car- 
ried on in the circle of business are failures, and must fail, but that 
there is much risk of their failing, and that many such cures have 
produced m<M:e misery than that which they were intended to cure. 
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V. 

EMPLOYMENT OF WATER OF A WRONG TEMPERATURE. 

Faults of temperature are seldom committed in the internal use 
of water, but so much the more frequently in the external.* 

First, a fe^?^ words on the temperature of drinking-water. Every 
one knows that cold water only, as drink, exercises a decided 
strengthening effect on the stomach. The proper temperature of 
drinking-water in general is between 43^ and 50"; when it is 
colder than 43^, it has an injurious influence on patients who are 
inclined to cramps. There are also diseases of the breast, in which 
water under SO*' cannot be drunk without injury. Examples even 
occur, in which drinking-water in the beginning of the cure must 
be taken as high as 65*. When it exceeds 59", however, diseases 
of the stomach and lower belly can seldom be cured by it, and, in 
the most favorable cases, the cure is exceedingly tedious. Water 
of 68" and upwards has always an injurious effect on diseased di- 
gestive organs. 

The faults of temperature, committed in the external use of 
water, lie, at present, very seldom in its too great warmth, but 
usually in the contrary. From this we may with certainty pro- 
phecy that it will in future pass into the other extreme, and that 
perhaps the cold-water cure will be hereafter converted into a 
warm water-cure, if a reformation which hits the happy medium 
does not soon appear. 

In discussing the temperature, we must first lay down the rule 
in large letters, (and still better in golden ones,) that in all acute 
diseases, toith the exception of two cases, the water for a whole hath, 
or for washing the whole hody, must never be used cold, but always 
chilled in a scale from 54° to 77°, according to the various con- 
stitutions, kinds, and degrees of disease. These two exceptions 
are, first, when the hydropathist wishes purposely to increase the 
fever in the acute disease, (which, indeed, is seldom permissible, 
and never necessary,) and, secondly, when a state of torpidity has 
come on ; i. e., a state of greatly diminished excitability and mo- 
bility, to the extent of stupefaction, and such slowness of circula- 
tion that the pulse is scarcely to be felt. If in a state of febrile 
excitement, most especially in nervous fever, cold water is used for 
a whole washing, or for a half bath, the fever is thereby increased. 
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whereas, bj cfaHled water, it is mitigated. It is not meant to be 
said, by this, that we rise to a temperature of 98^, (as a Mecklen- 
burg hydropathist is in the habit of doing,) in acute diseases ; we 
must never go beyond 77^ ; even when the symptoms are removed 
by a higher temperature, tlie morbid matters, which are the true 
causes of disease, can never in thb way be properly excreted. When 
physicians, who have not learned hydropathy in an establishment, 
employ thb cure in acute diseases, they almost always use too 
cold water, and when in this way they have dispatched their 
patient to the church-yard, they say that there is nothing in the 
water-cure, as they have convinced themselves by experience. 

NaturaUy, I do not mean to say that, by the use of quite cold 
water, no acute disease can be cured, but only that the result is 
doubtful ; whereas, on the contrary, by using water according to 
my principles, I hold death from acute disease to be impossible, if 
not preceded by medicinal treatment. Eight years' experience 
have confirmed me in this opinion, which was at first founded on 
the basis of my theory. Among all the acute cases which I have 
treated, and in which neither medicine has been taken, nor any 
blood taken away, not a single patient has died, although their 
number is very considerable, and almost every kind of acute dis- 
ease has been represented by them, — nervous fever in every stage, 
rheumatic and catarrhal fever, dysentery, measles and rashes, in- 
' fkimmation of the brain, breast, and bowels. In all cases in which 
medicine had been taken, or blood abstracted, I declared that the 
result was doubtful, and of these, about two from among thirty 
died, both of whom, indeed, had already been given up by the 
physicians. 

To acute diseases, brought out by the impulse of the organism 
alone, are allied the crises produced by a water-cure. Although 
the treatment is also therefore cognate, it must however, in crises, 
be more cautious and comprehensive, because these have been 
artificially produced, and therefore we are to suppose no super- 
fluous strength in the body, which in a really acute disease most 
undoubtedly may be the case. In treating crises, especially sores 
and eruptions, the hydropathist must be well aware that the use 
• of cold water, as a whole bath, increases exanthems ; he must, 
therefore, employ chilled water, whenever considerable fever is 
combined with them, or when his practised eye, (which, unfortu- 
nately, is often enough unpractised,) tells him that the strength of 
the patient is already sufficiently tasked by the eruptions. When, 
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under such circumstances, an increase of these is produced by cokL 
water,, the patient must die of debility. Even in the strongest 
man, there b a relative extent of skin surface, beyond which the 
exanthems cannot extend without producing death. 4 

We will now turn to chronic diseases. Here, again the employ- 
ment of too warm water is an error rarely oceuring. By this error 
the cure is always proloi^ed; if the error attain a high, pitch the 
cure may become quite inert, and things then remain as they were. 
Postive injury — i. e,, an increase of the ehronic affection-^is sel- 
dom thereby produced, but this often, happens from using too cold 
water. We may assume that, in water-cure establishments, only 
the half of the patients should be allowed to use the cold fullr 
bath ; and these, also, not in the beginning of the cure, only in the 
course of it ; the other half ought not to come down- to water of 
50°. By quite cold water, I understand the natural temperature 
of the springs, which in North Germany varies between 43° and 
60°, according to the time of the year and the locality. 

Patients with a shattered nervous system, with congestion of 
blood in the breast and head — ^moreover, those with considerable 
enlargement of the vessels in any viscus of the thorax, should, not 
use cold water for a whole bath. The reason is easily to be found. 
Shattered nerves are made still worse by every shock, whether 
physical or moral. The cold bath produces an active afflux of 
blood to the interior, a strong ccmtraction of the blood vessels, 
muscular fibres, and nerves. This rapid contraction sets the nerves 
in vibration, from which they, with difficulty, pass into repose ; 
these vibrations often degenerate into cramp-hke twitchings. Dis- 
eased nerves must be soothed and not excited ; but cold water 
excites them strongly, while chilled water by degrees soothes them, 
because it is a derivative of the morbid matter and the circulation 
towards the periphery, without, like cold water, producing those 
violent contractions of the nerves which exceed their power of re- 
action. Where, besides this, an inclination to congestion in the 
breast and head already exists, still more where enlargement of 
the vessels in the interior of the nobler organs is present, cold 
water, used for a whole bath, runs the risk of producing a rupture 
of the vessel, since in the first moment it forces the blood with ■ 
violence from the periphery towards the central organs. 

By employing cold water in patients with very much diseased, 
especially with very much excited, nerves, the excitement is in- 
creased, and, if the practice is persisted in, the patient may be 
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readered insane. Such melancholy cases have occurred in more 
than one ill-conducted estahlishment, although not hy ten times 
so often as is alleged hy physicians. All cases of the kmd which 
have come to my knowledge have occurred in estahlishments di- 
rected hy physicians, because a great many of these gentlemen 
are not acquainted with the use of chilled water. I have treated 
three padeats with nervous disease, who had been previously in 
the establishment at Elgersburg ; tA\ three, immediately on their 

entry at E- , were bathed in cold water, and soon afterwards 

sent under the douche ; all three had, by lucky circumstances, in a 
short time left the treatment, or insanity would have been likewise 

their lot. Another patient with severe nervous disease at E , 

in the summer of 1845, became insane under the employment of 
cold water, was put into a strait-jacket, and died soon after. 

Phy«cians have naturally trumpeted forth, with the tisual exag- 
gerations, the cases in which insanity has occurred during a water- 
cure, and of course do not omit their commentary upon the phy- 
siological causes. They have said, that partly by immoderate 
drinking, partly by douching upon the head, the brain of the 
insane persons had been softened. To put these allegations right, 
let the following serve : — In the water-cure, the douche, even in 
the worst- conducted establishments, is ftever allowed to come upon 
the head ; as regards immoderate drinking, this occult only in bad 
establishments ; and the faults which bunglers commit in practising 
a science, cannot be laid to the charge of the science itself. As- 
suming, however, that too much is drunk, a softening of the brain 
can never be thereby produced, at least not more easily than a 
softening and dissolution of all the other organs. Water which is 
drank in immoderate quantities is very quickly again excreted, and 
'the urinary organs are much more tasked thereby than the brain, 
and must he much sooner ruined than the latter. The alleged 
reason, therefore, is not the true one. It lies much more in the 
immoderate excitement of the nervous system by the cold of the 
water. A proof of the truth of this explanation is easily given. 
Under the use of water, of a fitting temperature, a case of insanity 
has never occurred, and yet chilled water is just as fluid and soften- 
ing as cold water. The cause cannot therefore lie in the mass of 
the fluid, but in its temperature. In my practice, no case of in 
sanity has occurred, although two of my patients, on coming into 
the cure, informed me that fear of this dreadful disease had brought 
tliem to me. 
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Many friends of water have a prejudice that crises can only be 
produced by the extemar employment of qtute cold water ; this, 
however, is a decided error, ahhoagh it is true that quite cold 
water, where it is suited to the state of the pati^rt, produces crisis 
quicker than chilled water. I can here refer to numerous cases 
in my own experience : — ^Madame W ■ , suffering much from 
her nenres, got no crises of any kind under the long-continued ex> 
temal use of cold water, by advice of a physician ; when she there- 
after came to my establishment, I ordered her water of 68^, and 
with this temperature she got several exanthematous crises one 

after the other, and made a very capital cure. Madame F , 

also suffering from her nerves, had in another establishment with 
cold-water treatment no crises ; in my estabUsfament, under the 
use (A water, which, according to the different states of her dis- 
ease, was chilled to from 63^ to 72°, she got long-contmued, via. 
lent crises, and was cured. 

Many people, who have either gone through the water-cure, and 
got weU, or have nlways been healthy, and are friends of water, 
are in the habit of bathing during the winter in ice-cold water, in 
an unwarmed room, or quite in the open air. AiWiough it is quite 
certain that people in such a state of health cannot catch edid from 
such baths (under the supposition that they oidy stay a shert time 
in the water, and that they never go into it with a shiver, or a chilly 
skin), these cold baths are, nevertheless, b^ond aU doubt» when long 
continued, injurious to every person, without distinction, because 
they produce a reaction which, by its violence, by degrees, consumes 
the vital power much sooner than the moderate reaction of a bath of 
from 54? to 63° in a warm room ; this must be clear to every one. 
During a water-cure such violent reaction may, fcMr a time be beneficial 
to strong persons, because it brings the morbid matter more quickly 
to a critical excretiton. But in a dietetic bath, whidi ought not to 
excite, but only clean and strengthen the skin, so great a reaction 
affords no advantage which can equal or outweigh the injury done 
in the consumption of vital power. Perhaps it may be objected 
that, as a consequence of my reasoning, the chilled bath again 
consumes more vital power than the quite dry regime ; but this 
objection is ill-founded, for even if it were confessed that this in- 
creased consumption is produced by the chilled bath, this assumed 
disadvantage is decidedly outweighed by the purification and 
strengthening of the skin, and the encouragement thereby afforded 
to the exhalation of exci^etmy matter ; in other words, the pre- 
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y«ntioii of stagnatioii in the fluidf . It is mixeover iiabe, that by 
the chilled bath an increaeed consumption of vital power is called 
for. This happens just as little as that, by moderate exercise, the 
vital power is sooner exhausted than in the absence of all exercise.. 
Since the law of the interchange of matter is the most fundamental 
in human physiologry, all those conditions which maintain the nor- 
mal interchange of matter become thereby true rules for health. 
These oonditicms comprehend all natural stimuli used in the proper 
measure ; before all, the internal and external use oi water, exer- 
cise, and the enjoyment of pure air, which in a perfectly sound 
regimen, must not be confined to the lungs alone, but must be also, 
although only at times, extended to the whole skin. 

We must, therefore, set down the long-continued use of baths in 
the open air, in winter, as injurious to every one, and as an excres- 
cence of the water-ciffe. It b so easy for a healthy man to find 
out what is wholesome for him ; he needs only to foUow his instinct. 
To no man in the world can it be pleasant to jump into the water 
when it is ice-cold, but it is most agreeable to every healthy per- 
son, accustomed to water, to take, even in winter, in a well- warmed 
room, a bath in water of from 5i° to 68*^. 

Along with this earnest w£u*ning against dietetic baths in ioe-cold 
water in the open air, or in a cold room, in winter, I must further 
observe that these may, by degeees, produce congestions in the 
breast, even in healthy people. 



VI. 

ERRORS IN REGARD TO THE NUMBER AND DURATION OP 
BATHS, AS ALSO THE QUANTITY OP DRINK. 

The errors most frequently committed in prescribing the number 
and duration of baths lie, in the present day; equally on the side 
of excess. The water-cure has not yet passed, from the stage of 
overdoing, to the proper standard. Scarcely twenty years have 
elapsed since its disoovery, and therefore the stage of overdoing 
has not yet, in general, been overcome by hydropathists any more 
than by kics. This is a necessity which follows partly from the 
contrast between the previous n^icinal method. of cure, and hy- 
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dropathy ; partly from carrying medicinal views into the water- 
cure ; above all, the false idea that water is the direct remedy 
which removes the dbeaa^e, or rather, the universal remedy, accord- 
ing to Hie mode of perception of the old science. But the uni^- 
versal remedy, without which no single disease can be cured, is 
the organic power of the body, and water is only one of the many 
conditions under which this power can really heal diseases, i. e., 
ejEpel morbid matters from the body. The remaining conditions 
are, pure air, wholesome nourishment, freedom from business and 
injurious moral influences, a fitting covering for the body, and> 
according to circumstances, sometimes reat, sometimes exercise. 
When physicians contest the applicability of hydropathy to all 
diseases, and. support this with the proposition that th^e is no 
universal remedy, and that water is consequently not this remedy, 
these gentlemen speak as blind men do of colors ; for water k 
not the imiversal r«nedy in true hydropathy, but the organic 
power. 

As the object of this little treatise is not to give a comprehen- 
sive introduction to the proper practice of hydropathy, but only 
warnings against the more usual practical errors, we cannot here 
^e the principles according to which the number and duration of 
the baths are to be regulated in every single case. To give such 
an introduction to the practice of hydropathy is equivalent to in- 
dicating all ways, through all provinces of this science, so exactly, 
that no one pan deviate a step, right or left ; and, for this, much 
Boore time and labor are required than for the indication of those 
spots in which most wanderers have hitherto lost their road. 

The number and duration of the baths must be in proportion to 
the strength of the patient. The general rules in relation to this 
precept I will here shortly state, in talking of these errors. 

No bath ought to be taken until complete reaction after the pre- 
ceding bath has come on. This rule is daily infringed in many 
establishments. When the time before dinner or supper is too 
short, many patients take a sitz-bath, and then go immediately 
into the douche ; or a sitz-bath, and immediatdy thereafter a foot- 
bath ;* all these, are, under certain circumstances, directly injuri- 

* To which ia to be added the error so constantly committed by Priessnitz, 
of ordering an " Abreibung" (rubbing down with a wet sheet), and imme- 
diately afterwards a sitz-bath. He also frequently orders several " Abrei- 
buhgen," one after the other, which can seldom be necessary, and is more 
firequenUy dangerous Trandaior. 
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oufl ; Wider other oireumstanoes, by each aii approximatk>ii of tlM 
baths, their effect is entirely neutralised. 

From the role above given, follows a second : when fme has 
not time to produce reaction after the one bath, or when one feels 
that he requires rest, he must leave out the second bath ; at all 
times, when fatigued, rest is better than the bath ; one accustoms 
himself too easily to look upon the prescribed number of baths 
as a business which must be gone through conscientioiisly. In- 
stead of this habit, we must impress ourselves with the idea that, 
when the body desires rest, the bath must unconditionally he 
omitted. Many hundred times have I preached this doc^ne to 
my patients, and nevertheless I sinned against it myself some 
months ago, long enough to produce perceptibly injunoos conse- 
quences. I adduce this to show how difficult it is to avoid this 
business-like view of the use of baths. I am accustomed, like 
every true friend of water, to bathe my whole body daily. In 
the middle of last November I was so overwhelmed with business, 
that only at midday could I get a spare moment to bathe ; hut 
I was then weary with much talking. Added to this, from the 
establishment b^ng full of patients, I inhabited a room in an ad- 
joining house, which was difficult to heat. I was therefore both 
weary and chilled ; when J had undressed, I got goose-skin and a 
shiver at the cold water ; nevertheless I forced myself to bathe, 
because otherwise I had the unpleasant feeling of having neglected 
a duty. The consequence of this bath, thus taken with reluctance 
and shivering, was, that congestion of blood in the breast came 
on, as a just punishment for having acted in direct opposition to 
my own doctrine of following tlie instinct. As i^oon as I felt that 
the mischief was serious, I removed into the establishment, where 
I could have a chilled bath in a comfortably heated room, imme- 
diately on getting up. In a few weeks the affection entirely dis- 
appeared, though assuredly, had I persevered in putting a con- 
straint on my instinct, it would have taken a very bad turn. Let 
every one take warning from my example, and always give up a 
bath which comes in collision with the desire for rest. 

We shall now turn to the special kinds of baths. 

1. FULL-BATHS 

Can only be taken without danger by patients who do not suffer 
from congestion of blood. The cold full-bath shoidd last only a 
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rery short time^ and indeed not longer than till the whole body is 
vetted, perhaps a quarter of a minute, except when the patient 
feels himself comfortable in it^ when it can be extended to soma 
minutes. Egregious errors are not uncommon in the use of these 
baths, especially m the hands of physicians, when they, without 
knowing the watw-cure, will nevertheless employ them. I know a 
ease in which a doetor treated a case of nervous fever with wat^, 
and prescribed to her to remain half an hour in a cold full-bath ; 
he would in the meantime visit another patient, and return in half 
an hour. As was to be expected, however, the patient was ob- 
l^ed, at the end of one minute, to be taken half-dead out of the 
bath, and died in a few days. After fatal accidents like this, pro- 
duced by such an insane use of water, we have a chorus of doctors 
calHng out, " Look at the water-euro!" 

2. BATHING THE WHOLE BOlnT 

In a half-hath, by affuuon, by washing down and in the shower- 
bath, may certainly last longer than full-baths ; nevertheless we 
must also here inculcate the rule, that one must be more careful 
of the "too-much" than the "too-little." 

8. srrz-BATHS 

Must, according to their various ohjects, have a different dura- 
tioB, and different temperature. A »tz-bath, for strengthening the 
stomaeh, must be combined with rubbing the lower belly, and 
should not last longer than from ten to fifteen minutes. Again, in 
hemcNThmdal affecticms, and chronic affections of the generative 
organs, it must last from fifteen to thirty mbutes. For driving the 
blood from the breast and head it must, under certain drcumstan- 
oes, be extended to an hour and a half. For this last bath, which 
we will call the derivative, peculiar prescriptive measures, are nec- 
essary. When the head or breast are much overloaded with blood, 
as is often the case in infiammation of the brain and lungs, and as 
sometimes occurs after excessive sweating, in dry pacldng, or m in- 
termittent fever, the patient must be first put into a chilled sitz- 
bath, of from 11^ to 85°, in order that by the first shock the 
bursting of a blood-vessel may not be produced. Then, by draw- 
ing off the chilled water, and letting or pouring in cold water, the 
b£^ must be gradually reduced to from 43° to 50°, and after 
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every ten minutes, when the water, from the great heat of tlie 
body, has already assumed a higher temperature, the patient must 
be put into a fresh perfectly cold sitz-bath, and this proceeding 
continued until the object of denTing the blood is attained. The 
proper time for the termination of this bath is usually indicated by 
shivering in the patient, but there are cases in which we muat not 
wait for this. The details on this important head will be treated 
in my ''Practical Introduction." He who understands the proper 
employment 'of derivative sitz-baths, febrifuge half-baths, and eold- 
compresses, needs not, in any inflammation, interfere with the 
trade of the executioner, by abstracting blood. 

A very original sitz-buth was ordered* by a physician, for a per- 
son whom I accidentally found ^* in situ.** I found the patient 
upon a large table, with his buttodcs in a pcMtseiain washhatid* 
basin, and holding on with his hands by a bolt in the wall, in order 
that he might not split the basin. In this way do these learned 
doctors sometimes prescribe baths, of which they know nothing 
but the nsunes, and of which even the mechanical apparatuaand 
manipulations are totally unknown to them^ 

4. rOOT-BATHS. 

For these baths, before all thipgs the rule must be given, that 
patients with diseased nerves, who suffer much from cold in the 
feet, should not employ them immediately on beginning the cure, 
but must prepare themselves by washing and rubbing the feet for 
some we^ks, for the special foot-bath. I know several cases where 
patients of this kind were inconsiderately persuaded by friends to 
use foot-baths, and did themselves injury thereby. 

A secdnd precept for the use of foot-baths, isi never to take 
them when the feet are actually cold ; we must rather choose a 
time when the feet are a little warm, which m most patients of this 
kind usually occurs in the afternoon or evening. 

A third rule is, after the foot-bath to take a walk ; or, when it 
is late in the evening, to go to bed ; in general the former is prrf- 
erable. » . 

Fourthly, the foot-baths, for the purpose of warming the feet, 
must be distinguished from those for derivation in congestions, 
when the feet are warm, and especially must their duration be re- 
gulated acoordmgly. It is an abuse to extend the bath for warm- 
ing the feet longer than ten minutes ; in most cases, it ought only 
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to last a few minutes ; whereas, the deriratire foot-bath must last 
from ten to twenty. It must be remarked, however, that in severe 
congestion of the head or breast, especially in acute diseases, the 
derivative foot-bath is not sufiiciently eflfective, and that in such 
cases recourse must be had to the derivative sitz-bath. 

We must not expect any speedy effect from the warming foot- 
baths in most cases; but, in the long run, their effect is so much 
the more certain, and they form the only means of giving to the 
feet the same constant temperature with the rest of the body. 

5. DOUCHE^BATHS, 

Along with fever-exciting half-baths (the use of which is ex- 
ceedingly rare), and dry packing, belong to the most exciting oper- 
ations in the water-cure. It follows already from this, that not 
nearly every patient ought to use them. On an average, the pro- 
portion may be ne^ly this, that the douche is applicable to about 
the half of the patients in water-cure establishments. In using 
this bath, it must be specially inculcated, not to extend its dura- 
tion too long ; moreover, many patients should not expose the spine 
and breast to the stream ; the head, pit of the stomach, and organs 
of generation must always be guarded against the direct impulse 
of the stream. The duration of the douche must be limited be- 
tween ten and twenty minutes, according to the strength of the 
patients. It occurs to all hydropathists, that their directions are 
more frequently exceeded with regard to the douche than any 
other bath. Because patients know that the douche has a strong 
effect, in exciting crises, they cannot usually get early enough un- 
der it, or stay long enough in it. In my establishment patients 
have sometimes secretly used it to whom I had'forbidden it, others 
have remained twice as long in it as had been prescribed to them. 
The latter was the case of Mr. B., a tobacco merchant, from S. 
' From his robust constitution, I had allowed him to douche twice 
daily, for ten minutes ; he was, however, as he afterwards told me 
himself, not content with this, but douched for twenty minutes 
each time, and continued this for several weeks. A crisis broke 
out upon him, with most unusual violence, and kept him to his bed 
for weeks. The unusually violent character which this crisis 
assumed, arose undoubtedly from the excess in douching. The 
other patients in the establishment were horrified at it, and consid- 
ered the escape of the patient nnpossible ; nevertheless, under my 
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treatment, the /disease took a healing course and discharged its 
causal matters in stinking sweats of extraordinary copiousness. 
What was the acknowledgment of the public for this cure ? My 
opponents spread a report that Mr. B.*s condition had been 
quite unfitted for the douche, that the first time of using it he had 
got spasms, and lain for weeks in a hopeless state, and had to 
thank God that he escaped with life. 

As the douche serves the purpose of exciting the morbid matter, 
and hastening the crisis, it follows necessarily that it must be of cold 
water, or at least of water which is not warmer than 54°. Douches 
which get their supply of water in summer from rivers or lakes 
are quite useless at this time of the year, and present an internal 
contradiction between their mechanical and chenuco-physical ope- 
ration. 

6. PAOKINOS 

Are divided into dry and wet. In the latter, the patient is laid 
naked in a strong sheet, well wrung out of water, and thereafter 
tightly packed in blankets and beds, so that a considerable warming 
of the body and exhalation from it are produced. 

a. Dry Packings are quite inapplicable in all acute diseases, and 
even in chronic they shoiild only be used for patients who have a 
robust and and full-blooded body, and moreover, good nerves and 
organs of digestion, and who do not sufler from congestion. These 
packings have no effect and no value, when sweat is not produced 
by them ; but, for all patients with diseased nerves, such a mode of 
producing sweat is very exciting, and therefore injurious. In ve- 
nereal, mercurial, gouty, and rheumatic persons^ with strong nerves, 
as also in some other states of disease, they are advantageous ; but 
in most establishments there are always proportionally but few 
patients who should use them. When they produce excitement, 
congestion, anxiety, or cramp-like affections, the patient must be 
immediately taken oui and handed over in future to the wet 
packing. Patients for whom the dry packing is adapted ought not 
to lie longer than from half an hour to an hour and a half in sweat» 
and must then have a cold bath. A chilled bath should not be 
used after dry packing, since less strength of nerves and body is 
required for tiie cold bath than for the dry packing. 

6. Wet Packings are much more genendly applicable than the 
dry, £ua appears from what has been said. In most acute diseases, 
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which are combined with ardent fever, wet packiag must be em- 
ployed, if the fever does not yield to the simple half-bath, or 
rubbing down with wet towels. In patients who suffer much from 
congestion, or fronx organic defects in the thoracic viscera, or from 
a strong disposition to cramps, they are not applicable ; moreover, 
in acute diseases, whose seat is in the organs of digestion, if ^the 
accompanying fever is subordinate to the symptoms of the other 
disease, as is often the case in dysentery, cholera, <&c., they ought 
not to be used. 

Egregious errors are daily committed in the use of wet packings, 
especially in acute disease. It must be laid down as. a chief rule, 
that no sweat is to be forced out of them, and that the patient 
must be immediately unpacked ana bathed, when he experiences 
any uneasy or oppressive warmth or heat. If, however, the patient 
either falls asleep, or breaks out easily and without excitement into 
sweat, he ought to remain in it as long as he feels comfortable, and 
should not be awoke. When he is taken out of the packing, he is 
to be bathed ; and, in acute dbeases, always in chilled water. 

The use of wet .packing in an improper place, as well as extending 
it too long, is dangerous ; and, if carried to a high degree^ may even 
prove fatal. 

Last summer I was called to a patient in a town twenty miles 
from this, who had faUen ill from rheumatic fever, and who had 
treated himself with water, and especially with wet packings. He 
wished to produce sweat thereby, and had aggravated by this means 
an old defect in the breast to such a degree that deatii appeared 
near at hand, under the symptoms of an inflammation of the heart, 
and was only with difficulty averted by derivative water-treat- 
ment. 

The number of packings to be used in one day is very various, 
according to the nature of the disease and constitution. In acute 
diseases and crises, it may be necessary to employ fiv# or six-within 
twenty-fbiu* hours, if the constitution and the fever are exceedingly 
strong. In chronic disease, at most two should be used daily ; in 
weak and nervous patients, not more than one ; for many of the 
latter, it is better to leave it out on certain days, and for some of 
them it is altogether objectionable ; this last is, moreover, especially 
applicable to diseases of the abdomen. 
. The manner in which physicians, who have not learned hydro- 
pathy m an establishment, frequently employ wet packings in acute 
disease, and esfdcially in nervous fever, proves that water may be 
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made aa instniment of torture and destruction. Doctor M — , in 

P , prescribed for a patient with nervous fever, a wet packing, 

and left him lying seven hours (!) in it ; whereupon the patient was 
bathed, and immediatelj thereafter packed up again for seven hours 
more. He was very soon cured of all earthly ills, and the doctor 
had proved that it is possible to kill men not only with medicine, 
but with water ; he set the crown to his work by afterwards assur- 
ing all his patients that he had practically tried the water-cure, 
and found that there was nothing in it : not f<H^etting to add a 
warning against usmg water in disease. To comprehend the ab- 
surdity of this and other similar cases we must rec<dleet that the 
duration of a packing, in acute disease, is generally otAj half an 
hour, and should seldom be extended to an hour. 

7. CLTSTERS. 

Are used yery differently by different hydropathists. Some pre- 
scribe clysters only during ccmstipatton, others only during it and 
acute diarrhoea, others, however, under many other circumstances. 

a. Of the use of clysters in constipation we need say very little 
here, since all hydropathists concur in this point and their advan* 
tages must be obvious even to laics. 

b. 13ie beneficial effects of clysters in acute and critical diarrhoea 
do not at first »ght appear so obvious to many laics. Clysters 
assist the stools ; how, then, can it be useful to employ them in 
diarriioea, wh»« there are already too many stools ? This ques- 
tion is often proposed even by physicians, and is easily answered. 
In every acute and critical diarrhoea, the organism endeavors to 
expel morbid matters from the bowels, which are often acrid and 
cprrosive, often of a putitd nature. For this purpose the intes- 
tines secrete, from their glands and other vessels, an abnormal 
quantity of fluid, in order, by this means, to wash out the morbid 
matters and purify themselves. It is quite obvious that it must 
be advantageous to assbt these curative efforts of the body by 
water. Water which is dnmk is absorbed partly in the stomach 
and still more in the small intestines, and does not reach the rec- 
tum, the last of the hirge bowels ; it can only be made to reach it 
by the enema-syringe. The truth of my theory is strikingly con- 
firmed by the bodily feelings and instinct. As well in critical 
diarrhoea in the water-cure as in many kinds of acute diarrhcea, 
ther^ com^ m after every stgo} a violent burping and pajp iu the 
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rectum. These painful feelings are produced by the excretion of 
acrid morbid matters, some of which remain for a time on the 
walls of the rectum. Water clysters soothe these pains at once, 
and on being repeated remove them entirely. They are an in- 
describable comfort in these diseases ; they dilate and mitigate the 
acrid matters to which the organism, without the help of water, 
often succumbs, and they assist their excretion ; once taken, they 
are «dways decidedly demanded by instinct. When, for instance, 
a dysentmc patient, who has not yet been brought, by medicinal 
treatment, into a low torpid condition, and who has still copious 
discharges, gets a water-clyster, he anxiously desires to have more. 
I have observed this in patients of every age and sex. In other 
cases of acute diarrhoea, in cholera, and above .all in the critical 
diarrhoea of the water-cure, the case is the same ; in the latter, 
especially, a sort of ardent thirst for clysters is often felt in the 
rectum,, and sometimes more than twelve in twenty-four hours are 
urgently demanded. There are many establishments in which 
vomiting and purging crises are very rare, because the directors 
do not understand the proper employment of water in diseases of 
the lower belly. Most decidedly this is the weak side of most 
establishments ; even the most celebrated hydropathist in the world 
is much less successful in these diseases than in all others. In 
spite of this, the water-cure in these diseases, even in ill-conducted 
establishments, is beyond comparison more efficacious than all me- 
dicinal remedies taken together. 

If, in any one kind of disease, it is necessary that the hydropa- 
thist should be able to sympathize in all modes and shades of it, 
and therefore that he should himself have had it and have been 
cured of it, this is undoubtedly the case in abdominal diseases and 
the aflFections of the nerves therewith. Here I have a right to 
speak authoritatively, because I have experienced these painful 
dbeases in an extraordinary degree, and yet cured myself thereof. 
In the autumn of 1846, there occurred in this district, and es- 
pecially in the neighboring Prussian Mark, an epidemical dysentery 
such as had not been known within the memory of man. In small 
towns of 2000 inhabitants there were at times sixteen or eighteen 
corpses above ground at one time, and the sextons were obliged to 
take additional assistants. During this epidemic I had the best 
opportunity of practically putting to shame the physicians, who 
forbade their patients all use of cold water, even to quench their 
thirst, and declared it mortal. On the breaking out of the epi- 
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demic, a prejudice prevailed far and -wide that the water-cure was 
not applicable in dysentery, on which account the public did not 
resort to me until the doctors had thickly peopled the church-yard. 
After some patients had been cured by the water-<!ure, with sur- 
prising quickness, partly by me in the immediate neighborhood, 
partly by my assistant, M. Elahl, at greater distances, the requisi- 
tions came in so fast that we could not attend to them. I lost not 
a single patient, not one had sequelae, while of those medicinally 
treated a great number died, and those who escaped with life got 
chronic disease. 

It is well known that during dysentery there is a violent thirst 
for water, as a natural manifestation of the instinct, which in all 
acute diseases indicates the way to, and the means of, cure. A 
method of cure which, far from satisfying the demands of instinct, 
rather lays on the strongest prohibition against them, is in direct 
contradiction to nature, and, in the eye of every thinking* man, 
thereby stamps upon itself the impress of untruth. Most incom- 
prehensibly, medical science forbids dysenteric patients to quench 
their thirst with water. Physicians who do not do this, are al- 
ready out of the domain of the legitimate science. All physicians 
in this country for fifty miles around, of whose treatment of dysen- 
tery I heard, forbade the satbfying thirst with water. In this way 
scenes have occurred in some places which strongly remind us of 
the fate of Tantalus. A collector of taxes in the Prussian town of 

P , who, during dysentery, had so much the more thirst for 

water that he had previously enjoyed an uninjured and robust 
constitution, after he was forbidden by his doctor to drink, got a 
vessel with water placed at his bed-side and put his hands into it, 
and looked anxiously at it, but did not drink, so that he literally 
endured the torments of Tantalus. He lay for more than a month 
ill of dysentery, did not die, but by the abominable medicinal mis- 
treatment, and the prohibition of water-drinking, he contracted a 
paralysis of the rectum, from which he suffers to this day, so that 
the excrements constantly pass off involuntary and without his be- 
ing aware of it. Moreover, he is lamed to such a degeee that he 
cannot leave the house. This man, in his best years, and pre- 
viously of a robust constitution, has been, by the " rational science 
of medicine," not only rendered incapable of service, but also 
brought to the painful condition of a cripple. Here is one of the 
millions who, by the medicinal method of cure, have been made 
incapable of labor, and consequently thrown ns a burden on the 
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State. Pauperism, which only dates from later times, and which 
is one of the most alarming phenomena of the present day, has> 
without doubt, more than one cause, but the first of them is de- 
cidedly the science of medicine ; the second may be brandy, the 
protege of medicine, for only under its horrible dominion could the 
human race go astray after brandy ; under the rule of hydropathy, 
brandy-drinking is impossible. Physicians have always been the 
foremost among the defenders of brandy.* 

In dysentery there is an inflammation in the large bowels ; the 
water which is drunk, as above shown, does not penetrate so far, 
consequently the hydropathist must apply it by means of clysters. 
Experience has fully confirmed this, for only by the use of clysters 
does the water-cure become a sovereign remedy against dysentery. 
Unfortunately there are false hydropathists, who in their ignorance, 
do not comprehend this fact, and frequently thereby convert dys- 
entery into a nervous fever. When this has occurred, or has come 
on as a consequence of medicinal treatment, and water is then em« 
ployed, dysentery again comes on in the course of the cure, and 
the nervous fever disappears, because by the medicine the dysen* 
tery is never cured, only stopped and suppressed. Patients with 
dysentery, who immediately on the breaking out of the disease 
sought my assistance, were, for the most part, radically cured in 
a few days, although the disease had set in with bloody diarrhoea, 
and with a dozen of stools in a few hours. How malignant the 
disease was is to be seen, not only from the number of deaths 
under medicinal treatment, but also from this, that frequently under 
treatment with house-remedies, there were evacuations of blood 
from the mouth and nose. 

Among the more common sequelse of medicinal cures of dysen'> 
tery were these : swelling of the knee, and, as a consequence, rel- 
ative lameness ; moreover, nervous affections, deafness, and blind- 
ness. The latter affections were, however, in individual cases, also 
occasioned by the suppression of the dysentery, by drinking quan- 
tities of rum and other noxious house-remedies. 

One of the chief arguments of physicians against the applica- 
bility of the water-cure to all diseases is the proposition that there 
are opposite diseases^ and that it is impossible to cure these by one 
and the same remedy. In the mode of operation of clysters on 

* This reproach, like many of the others directed against the faculty, how- 
ever well merited in Germany, does not, I am happy to say, apply to my 
professional brethren in England — Trandator. 
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diarrkcea and constipation just laid down, there is a conclusive 
retort to this proposition. It is quite as easy, in all other really 
or apparently opposite diseases, to produce the proofs that the 
water-cure heals both kinds. 

The employment of clysters to dissolve and eliminate old and 
more or less hardened muous from the large bowels, is unknown 
to most hydropathists, but is, nevertheless, a most essential part 
of the water-cure against most chronic diseases. It is disputed 
by many physicians, that mucus can lodge itself, and become indu- 
rated in the walls of the bowels. In healthy and strong bowels, 
it is certainly not possible ; but in those which have been weak* 
ened, partially dried up, hardened, and disorganized, by disease 
and long-continued medicine, it is not only possible, but unforta- 
nately too often the case, as has been shown at length in Part I. 

According to my experience, most chronic patients who have 
taken medicine for a long time, and especially if they have taken 
many acrid remedies, have hardened mueus in the bowels. The 
symptoms which lead us to conclude that this is the case in a 
high degree, are sluggish stools, imperfect digestion, and defective 
nutrition. When the hydropathist supposes such a state of things, 
he must prescribe two or three water clysters daily. Under no 
circumstances can any harm accrue from this^ if measure and tern* 
perature are duly observed. Bungling hydropathists have indeed 
pretended that, by such a use of clysters, an injurious secretion 
of healthy slime might be produced. This idea betrays great 
Ignorance of the mode of operation of water upon the whole of 
the organic structures, and especially on the glands of the digestive 
canal. Water, as the mildest of all fluids, can produce an abnor- 
mal secretion of slime in the bowels only under two circumstances 
— ^namely, first, when the mucous glands are diseased, and loaded 
with acrid matter ; and, secondly, when indurated slime is present. 
In the first case, the abnormal secretion occurs because the diseased 
glands throw out from their interior, with the assistance of the 
water, the foreign matters, which are mostly of an acrid nature, 
and which is not possible without this abnormal secretion. In the 
second case, when tough or hardened slime is present in the walls 
of the bowels, and is dissolved by the water, an abnormal secretion 
of mucus from the rectum must be thereby produced. If, how- 
ever, neither of these is tlxe case, if the bowels are free from old 
slime, and their glands are healthy, then water-clysters, when not 
too cold, and not too large, can produce no abnormal secretion of 
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IBUC11S. This only occurs, in healthy glands, from the eootact o£ 
acrid matters heterogeneous to the human hody. Water, as a fun- 
damental constituent of the body, and as the mildest of all fiuids» 
cannot produce an abnormal secretin from healthy ghmds, either 
in the stomach or in the bowels. My experience has fully con- 
firmed this truth, for the secretions of mucus occasioned by clysters 
never occur in the begkming of a water-cure, which yet must be 
the case, if water, as a clyster, directly, and of itself, produced this 
abnormal secretion in all the bowels. What is still more, after a 
longer or shorter continuance of the abnormal secretion, it disap- 
pears entirely, whatever number of clysters is taken. In this there 
is a still clearer proof that the abnormal secretion does not contain 
fresh, healthy mucus, but always either old and indurated umtm 
or fresh mucus containing acrid morbid matter. • 

I will here forestall, an objection which might be with some 
plausibitity advanced. If water is kept for some time in the mouth, 
saliva is secreted, and mixes itself with the water. From this it 
may be concluded that water-clysters equally, of necessity, and 
without other causes, should produce an abnormal secretion of 
mucus in the rectum. But this conclusion rests upon .an error. 
The mouth and throat is not destined, and therefore not consti- 
tuted, to retain fordgn substances for a long time ; but the act of 
digestion demands as a condition that all substances coming into 
contact with the salivary glands should be mixed with saliva. 
With the rectum the case is reversed ; it is destined ta lodge for- 
eign substances for a long time, and it is not destined to transfuse 
these substances with a fluid assisting digestion, but only with a 
mucus fluid, necessary for their transport. But, as for the trans- 
port of water no other fluid is necessary, by rather the water is a 
means of transport for the solid excrements, it follows^ from both 
these reasons, that a water-clyster, by itself alone, can produce no 
abnormal secretion of mucus in the bowel, and that a conclusion 
drawn from the mouth and throat has no analogy m the case of 
the bowels — ^not to speak of the difference in the nature of the se- 
cretion in the two cases. 

We may say, unconditionally, that when, as a consequence of 
the use of the clysters in chronic disease, any injurious effect fol- 
lows, the cause is never to be sought directly in the use of the 
clysters, but always in their false employment, or some other fault 
of the cure. For it is a comm<Hi fault that they are taken too 
large. They must sever contain more l^ian one-fifth of a quart, in 
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cliildren and small women still less ; when the rectum has an in- 
stinctire desire for more, it is better to take a second after some 
ime, than a doable one at once. Moreover, it must not always be 
taken in this quantity. If, during the operation, a feeling of resist- 
ance in the rectum presents itself, the injection must not be per- 
sisted in. It is a common phenomenon, that the same patient at 
different times requires a verj different measure of clysters. By 
observing these precautionary measures, an abnormal distention of 
the rectum can never occur. 

Ice-cold winter water must not be used for the clysters. In the 
beginning of the cure, ami in very nervous constitutions, as also at 
certain periods in the case of females, they should not even be used 
of the temperature of the spring. Individual opponents of clysters 
in chronic dil^ease, have pretended that, by their long-continued 
use, the rectum is dried up, thereby proving that these gentlemen 
have no correct idea of the first effects of cold water on the oi^ans of 
the human body. That organ or that part which is especially brought 
daily into contact with cold water, becomes by (fegrees stronger, 
because, as a consequence of the organic reaction, the blood and 
other fluids press into it, Mid circulate actively, which is a condi- 
tion of increased nutrition. No stimulus whach is assimilable, and 
accordingly no natural stimulus, can by the longest use produce a 
drying-up, or weakening of an organ ; although this necessarily 
occurs from the use of sthnuli which contain unassimilable matters, 
and accordingly from every medicinal stimulus. It is, moreover, a 
fact which must strike every thmkmg person, that a drying by 
means of water contains an ihternal contradiction, especially in the 
human body, in the whole fluids of which water is the first and 
most necessary constituent of fluidity. In contradiction to this al- 
leged objection, cold clysters, too long continued in combination 
with copious water-drinking, may have the effect of giving the nu- 
tritive organs a preponderance over those of thought — i, e., the 
person may look less after the interests of intdlectual life than 
those of sensuality ; it being well understood that we do not here 
mean any reduction or disturbance of the intellectual functions 
to the degree of torpidity or idiotcy, but only a preponderance of 
the sensiial over the intellectual. It results from this, that in water 
we have in our hands a means of re-establishing the equilibrium 
between morbidly-excited intellectual activity on the one side, and 
morbidly-depressed digestive activity on the other. 

Another more plausible objection to the continued use of clys-. 
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ten is, that they become a want, and must be continued for life. 
It is certainly true, that when, by clysters, a slime crisis has been 
ex<»ted m the bowels, they cannot be left off till the crisis is at an 
end, which sometimes may take a rery long time. Moreover, it is 
true that, after the termination of the crisis, on first discontinuing 
the clysters, there is an unpleasant feeling when at stool, as the 
natural consequence of giving up a long-continued habits but only 
a very short time elapses before this disappears, and the clysters 
can be omitted without any disadvantage or unpleasant feeling. 

It may be assumed as certain, that when any permanent injury 
has been produced by the clysters, they have either been improp- 
erly employed, too ki^e, too cold, or too often, or they have been 
discontinued too soon, while a slime crisis was still going on in the 
bowels. 

I have collected a number of cases, to show how nutrition is 
encouN^ed by purifying the bowels by means of clysters. Very 
lean persons have always gained weight very quickly in my estab- 
Msbment, sometimes to an almost incredible degree. One patient, 
in the course of three mimths gained nearly forty pounds. Now, 
e^ery one who knows the water-cure, knows that the flesh is made 
by it much firmer and harder than it formerly was, and that there 
is no fat in the case. Wine, brandy, and medicine make the mus- 
cles soft and spongy. 



VII. 

ERRORS IN REGARD TO CLOTHING AND TEMPERATURE 
OF ROOMS. 

In no* other point is the true water-cure more sinned against 
than in this. To make people hardy is the watchword of all water- 
friends ; and, most certainly, proper hardening is of incalculable 
mfluence on the happiness of human society, and, if properly dif- 
fused, would extend to all political and social conditions. But the 
mode of hardening which is now carried on by many hydropathists 
18 fundamentally false, produces much misery, and therefore does 
the water-cure much harm. 

Chronic patients, in relation to food and drink, have frequently 
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no proper instinct, because their nerves of taste and digestive 
organs have been generally deadened to such a degree, by acrid 
articles of food, by alcoholic drinks, tobacco, and especially medi- 
cine, that the natural stimuli (water, milk, and wholesome mild 
food) make no sufficient impression upon them, call forth no suffi- 
cient reaction, and produce, therefore, only disagreeable, mawkish 
sensations, and even feelings oi disgust. A patient of this kind, 
on his entrance into the water-cure, must therefore be. watched* 
and nothing must be left to his instinct. The relations of the 
cuticular nervous system in most of these cases are, however, more 
favorable. These nerves are not deadened by unaatural and poi- 
sonous stimuli (with ineonsiderable exceptions); they are only 
softened uid weakened, through the defective operation of the 
natunil stimuli — air and water. For this reason, we can and must, 
in by far the greater number of cases, leave the regulation of the 
temperature of the room and clothing to the instinct, even of a 
chronic patient ; this proposition is of immense importance for the 
water-cure. ' From not attending to it innumeral^ cures are ruined. 
Hardening, in regard to clothing and temperature of rooms, must 
not proceed from the moral will of th^ patient, but from his sensual 
impulses. In a properly conducted cure, there comes, sooner or 
later, a time when even the most effeminate, and most pampered 
patient longs for cooler clothing. In the beginning of the owe, 
especially in the cold season, it sometimes occurs that the patient 
requires even warmer clothing than before. The cure rests upon 
the encouragement of the excretions, and of nutrition. Among 
these excretions, cuticular exhalation is one of the most important ; 
it is well known that the skin exhales not at all, or, at most, only 
imperfectly, when it is in a state of shivering ; consequently, during 
the cure, care must be taken, before all things, to maintain a com- 
fortable warmth of the body, after and between the baths. For 
this purpose, exercise and suitable clothing must co-operate. It 
is, in general, a most dangerous notion, to think -of replacing the 
warmth which is abstracted from the body by light clothing^ 
through increased exertion. In some establishments, ihe prefer- 
ence is given to gymnastic exercises over walking. These exer- 
cises are an inestimable lever for raising the health, the strength, 
and the happiness as well of the individual as of whole nations. 
Would to God, that our gymnasia, in which the body is crippled, 
and the spirit and will ruined by learning by heart, coi^d be at 
once converted into ancient Greek gynmasia! But gymnastic 
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exemses aw only for healthy people ; for chrooic patients in the 
water-enre, the exercise of walking is more advantageous. If the 
treatment is so arranged as to call forth crises, and thereby accele- 
rate as much as possible the cure, then gymnastic exercises are 
utterly objectionable for the vast majority of patients ; the excite- 
ment of the morbid matter, still more the gradual healing of int^- 
nal disoi^ranizations, demand a state of body which is incompatible 
with these exercises. In such a state, by violent and sudden 
muscular exertions, internal lesions may be produced, which in a 
normal state of health, or even in the ordinary state of chronic 
disease, are not to be feared. The hydropathist, who, for whi^ 
eyer reason, wishes to excite as few crises as possible in his patients, 
has no better means for this purpose than letting them daily freeae ; 
the frost then impels them to fatiguing bodily labor, such as sj^t- 
ting wood, or gymnastic exercises. 

All that has been said ci these exerdses holds equally good of 
dancing, during the cure. To all people with weak nerres, as 
well as those under critical excitement, dancing is decidedly in- 
jurious. 

I have sud above, that often, in the first period of the cure, 
wanner clothing and room temperature are required than before 
the cure. The truth of this proposition is confirmed by the feel- 
ings of the patient, who usually has a longing for wanner clothing 
and a warmer room. The baths, and, still more, the water which 
is drank, abstract a considerable quantity oi warmth from the 
body, which is most perceptible in the beginning of the cure. On 
the other hand, those effects of the eure, which increase the gener- 
ation of heat in the body, appear at first by degrees, but in their 
full extent only after the end of the cure; for the warmth of the 
body is increased by strengthening the cutaneous system, acceler- 
atmg the circulation in the periphery, increasing the mass of blood, 
which again is a result of increased digestive power, and perhaps 
more than all this by purification of the body from morbid matter. 
Animal heat develops itself principally by the combustbn of car- 
bon with the oxygen of the inspired air and the water which is 
drunk, so as to form carbonic acid. Carbon,, the chief element of 
heat, is introduced into the body only in the food, so that when 
the digestion is strengthened, and more is eaten, more carbon is 
burned, and consequently the warmth of the body rises. The 
most carbon, naturaQy in relation to weight, is contained in fat ; it 
> well known, however, that only a strong stomach can elaborate 
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much fat ; and it is eqiudly well known to f^l water^6ieiid« thst 
the desire for fat, and the capability of digesting it, increases in 
the same proportioD as the strength of the stomach. It is obvi* 
ous that all the causes of increased heat here cited cannot be effec- 
tive in the begkming of a water-cnre. If we add to this, that heat 
is abstracted from the body by the coM water, (in virtue of the 
law of equalization of heat between two bodies of different temper- 
ature,) the conclusion is evident, that in the beginning of the cuse 
lighter clothing must not be forced upon the patient, but that fre- 
quently, on the contrary, an increase of the artificial means of 
maintaining heat is necessary. When, in the course of the cure, 
morbid matters are excited and conducted to the skin te be ex- 
haled, a comfortable state of warmth is then also a necessary coo. 
dition of the cure ; when the excited morbid matters cannot be 
exhaled from coldness of the skin, the body is injured instead <^ 
being cured. The fundamental rule, in refer^ice to room-warmth 
and clothing during the cure, must therefore run thus : — ^arraage 
both according to your feelings of comfort. By this important 
rule, it is not intended that we should wear more clothing than is 
agreeable to the feelings, as is often done from fear of taking cold. 
In establishments, it must be specially looked to, that a tempera- 
ture of 6i^ is maintained in the bath-rooms. To many patients, 
this temperature is unpleasant, and they prefer that oi 54° to 5d°, 
but it does them no injury if it rises to 64°, whereas otha*s, of a 
nervous constitution, may be injured by one of S6°. When possi- 
ble, it is best to have rooms of both temperatures ; but unwarmed 
bath-rooms in wintw are utterly objectionable. 

When the numan body, without sufficient clothing or a sofficieat 
room-temperature, is exposed continuously to a feelii^ of cold, it 
reacts against it by accelerated circulation, as the only means of 
keeping itself at least relatively warm. Accelerated circulation 
which is produced by bodily exercbe is, in a proper degree, and in 
right duration, most advantageous to the health, because it en- 
courages the necessary interchuige of matter. But the long-con- 
tinued acceleration of the circulation, which m a state of rest sets 
in as a means of reaction against cold, consumes the vital power 
much more quickly than in a state of comfort, and, moreover, dees 
not assist the interchange of matter, because the pores of the skin 
shut themselves up when surrounded by an unpleasant cold. 
Shivering is repugnant to the feelings, and is therefore an unnat- 
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Ural condition, and prodaces midchief. The ancient Geimans 
clothed themselves wannly in buffalo skins, and alt savages seek 
for a comfortable feeling of warmth. 

I have heard of many water-cures, in which the patients were 
kept continually cold, and in which no cure of their diseases was 
effected, but a striking acceleration of the symptoms of age, par- 
ticularly in the face. A properly conducted cure not only makes 
men healthy and strongs but also makes their appearance younger 
and better looking. 

The prevention or delay of the cure, and an increased consump- 
tion of vital power, are the usual effects of the frost water-cure. 
In special cases, sudden and violent forms of disease also come on, 
as the effects of this system. I am acquainted with many melan- 
choly examples of this.* 

The more I hear of other water-establishments, the more I am 
alarmed that, in time, the water-cure should degenerate and go to 
ruin. It seems as if the gi*eat majority of those directors, who 
are at the same time physicians, aim at giving a direction to hy- 
dropathy, by which it may be conducted into the convenient track 
of the old bath-cur€?s. These gentlemen are in the habit of advising 
their patients, as soon as they have gained a little strength, to 
leave the cure, with an earnest recommendadon to come back next 
year. Such a mode of treatment is indeed very convenient, and 
very profitable for the directors ; it is convenient, because in this 
way but few crises occur; profitable, because the patients ary 
never cured, and remain tributary for life. If, nevertheless, s 
crisis mil come to an outbreak, they suppress it with medicine 
and abstraction of blood, if the patient allows it. Bungling hy- 
dropathists have an awful fear of crises, because they are aware 
that they are not equal to them. They frequently say, at once, to 
their patients, that no crises are required for a radical cure. The 
proportion of successful crises to the number of patients in an 
establishment forms the surest standard for measuring the capacity 
or incapacity of the directing hydropathist. There are establish- 
ments in which crises are a rarity, and in which, out of fifty pa- 
tients, one at most gets a real and severe crisis. In my establish- 
ment, out of thirty patients, who have remained longer than two 

* These are nnfoitonately but too common, partacalarlf at Graefenbeig, 
a« will be teen in Part III.— TVafk«/ator. 
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weeks, not abore one upon an average has left without having 
crises, and the most of those who left in this way got a>crisis soon 
after, at home. In the year 1845-6, during the period from the 
middle of October to the middle of. November, the larger half of 
my patients had severe crises, end about a third (^ the remainiiig 
half had slighter ones. 



"^ 
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THE BEST DIET. 

FVom the " l^rit of the Gratfenberg Water- Cure." (TTitrd EdiHon, 1840.) 

Tbe present generation atrives after spiritaal regenerati<m. It should first 
of all become corporeally young and healthy, throw off its cholera belly- 
bands and woollen shirts — above all, get itself a new ^n i» the cold bath. 

Having hitherto discussed the manner of curing ourselves of disease, I will 
now give my opinion as to the best metiiod ef protecting owselves from sick- 
ness in future. 

In the morning, when you awake, jump clean out of the bed-clothes, as if 
you were ready booted and spurred, and refresh your skin with a cold bath.* 
Those who cannot have a bath, can at least have water thrown over them, 
or can wash their whole bodies with a towel ; this every one can do. 

If you are not quite warm when you awake, rub your skin with your 
hands till it is quite warm, and then bathe. 

After your bath, move about in the open air till the reaction of warmth 
comes on, and pursue your walk for an hour. If circumstances provent your 
^king a walk, move about in the house, or cover yourself up witrm, till 
perfect reaction cbmes on. 

After your walk, breakfast on bread and butter and raw cold ■■ milk, un- 
creamed, and as fresh as possible. 

Here a remark on the coldness of food and drink : — 

Everything warm weakens the stomach; aU. cold things strengthen it. 
Truly, the first period of transition iirom warm to cold diet, is, for a weakened 
stomach, most «encBble and disagreeable ; but it soon becomes habit, and 
strengthens to a wonderfiil degree. The reason why cold strengthens the 
stomach is the same as regards the skin. If anything warm is applied to the 
skin or stomach, the first effect is an increased temperature ; therefore the 
reaction, which always strives to re-establish the equilibrium, produces a re- 
duced temperature and diminished activity. With cold the case is reversed ; 
besides this most beneficial ^reaction of warmth and increased activity, it im- 
parts, moreover, to the stomach and skin, the advantage of constriction of 
their fibres. 

Experience in the water-cure has fiiUy confirmed the benefit of cold, or 

* Tliat is, in summer; in Winter it must be chilled, say from 50 to 62 degrees.— 
TVanskOar, 
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mach-oooled Ibod ; people who siiffeied in a high degree fWmi weaknees ^ 
digeetion, have been cured bj some months of cold diet, assisted by a light 
appropriate treatment. 

Now for a defence of milk:— 

The general opinion is that milk produces slime (mucus, phlegm) ; but this 
can only be said of boiled milk. As soon as one has accustomed himaelf to 
raw milk, he finds its beneficial influence on the stomach ; besides, it contains 
the most useful of all nutritive matters, and as an antidote to acrid juices, aa 
well as to new or old medicinal poisoning, its efficacy is undoubted. 

Those who cannot overcome their repugnance to raw milk, should tak« 
only water to their bread and butter, and replace the milk by a piece of cold 
roast meat, or anything else they like, provided it is simple, not fermented, 
not from foreign aones, and above all, no coffee. 

I protest against all foreign productions on this ground, that the edible 
productions of one asone are intended by nature to be used, and are therefore 
only wholesome in their native climates.* In high nortb latitudes, fat is 
found in superfluity, but nothing spicy. Therefore, when in Lapland, eat 
lots of fat, that you may not succumb to the cold>; but beware of iqptces, 
which there would generate inflammation. 

In the hot south, fat is wanting in the wvimal kingdom, and the vegetable 
produces hot spices. Therefore, if, in the Moluccas, you do not eat dishes 
without fat and with plenty of spice, you wiU fall a victim to a disease whose 
seat is the lower belly. 

No one can dispute these results of experience, and as little the conclusion 
I draw fmm it — that is, to avoid the productions of foreign zones if you wish 
to eat and drink what is wholesome. 

Therefore, leave coffee and teaf till you get to Arabia and China ; there 
you may swallow them to your heart's content, they will do you good. 

The hurtfulness of fermented and intoiicating liquors is seldom disputed. 
But it is often said, "taken in moderation they do no harm ;" this is an illu- 
sion ; moderately used, they do moderate mischief. Therefore, do not allow 
wine to become a daily necessity, and when on rare occasions you do drin|L 
a httle, choose the lighter wines of France or Grermany in preference, and 
take plenty of water in the intervals. Even were intoxicating drinks of 
themselves innocuous, their daily use would be dangerous, from their fre- 
quent falsification and adulteration. 

So far I agree with Priessnitz \ but here comes a divergence^ At the din- 
ner-table I do not willingly mess witl^ him. At dinner Priessnitz is a true 
German of the good old hereditaiy cut ; he reconmiends homely fare, not 
even rejecting smoked or pickled flesh, dumpUngs, or strudeln4 
. Now with regard to salt meat: — it is fyt more than one reason to be 
avoided. It introduces so much acrid matter into the body that a healthy 
man has enough to do to get rid of it — even if he succeeds — ^still less can a 

* This ie decidedly true to a certain extent ; but, as stated in the text, is somewhat too 
sweeping, as it would exclude sugar, and some other aiticles, which are also wholesome 
in temperate climates.— TVaiw/ater. 

t I would daim an exemption for black tea, which is the productton of a zone the dimate 
of which dUtes but little ttwa that of Europe; but it must be drank cool, sod not too 
strong.— TVttuWator . 

t A spedsB of tart, excessively heavy, with 'apples, soar milk, and oocasiODaUy saaar- 
kiant ; the latter kind is a Hungarian delicacy.— 7Va»«fator. 
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body, containifl^^ morbid matter, hope to get the better of a tall-diet Besidea, 
salted sabstances are injurioos to the stomach, and stwid in the same cate- 
gory with bitter stomachics. Thirdly, salt meat eontaliis very little nutritiTe 
matter, as eveiy chemist can prove ; this consists in glutett, not^in the fibres, 
and gluten is coagulated and rendered indigestible by the salt. Of a truth, 
the pubfic in Gfermany is of a d^rent opinioD ; it considefs salt flesh as nu- 
tricious, because it remains long in the stomach, without thinking that it owea 
this pn>perty solely to its difficult digestibility. Finally, the stuff smeib ill, is 
offensive to a delicate nose, and disgusting to a correct palate. 

Leave pickled meat to the sailor ; be has nothing else, and can moreover 
manage it best, as his whole way of life, daily exposure to sea^air, ftequent 
involuntary salt-baths, and plenty of exercise, make a sort of shark of him. 

Priessnits- gives his patients, even those whose stomachs ate diseased, 
boiled meat as well as roasted. Like aH South Oeimans^ as well as most 
North Oermans, he appears to have no idea of the proper constitution of a 
roast. This is only to be learned ftom the English ; Ood be praised for the 
juicy beef-steaks produced at their tables ! 

When soup is made from meat, the latter goes to the dogs— not into human 
stomachs. So they say in England, and with justfee, tot such meat is not 
nutritions, it is difficult of digestion, and so ill-tasted to a civilised palate that 
it prefers diy bread. 

Meat should not be baked, but roasted, and so that it retains the red flesh- 
juice inside ; only in this way is it well-tasted, easy of digestion, easily mas- 
ticated, and highly nutritious. But if^ after the fashion of our grandfathers, 
flesh is baked or steamed for houis, all the red juice flies off in vapor, and is 
devoured by the air. Moreover, it is a condition that the flesh for a good 
roast should be that of an animal, if not young, at least not of a patriarchal 
age. 

The roasts in an Austrian kitchen, are exactly the opposite of what is here 
given as the beau ideal of a roast ; nay, they go fteqnently so far in ba4 
housekeeping as previously to extract a soup from the predestined roast. This 
is not merely blameable, it is criminal, and eveiy civihzed guest ought to re- 
venge it with sabre and pistols 1 

Priessnitz excludes the flesh of no kind of beasts finom his table ; he aUows, 
even to the weak of digestion pork, duck, and goose. It is not pretty to eat these 
unclean beasts ; I believe it is also unwholesome. If they produce no distinct 
disease, they spoil the juices. Great Rumobr ! why had you not the power 
to give laws to the (xerman kitchen ! M. Rumohr says, in bis Spirit of the 
Art of Cookery, " If one woukl not ask too much of a civiliied man, we must 
not expect him to eat pork." 

On the other hand, Priessnitz does not approve of game, because he says 
it produces too much blood. It is tome inexplicable how a nan of his strong 
natural sense can consider the noble game growing up in the green forest as 
inferior to the beasts whksh are crammed in stalls, in the midst of dung ! 
But, even then, is blood a disease 1 Too much blood 1— this, too, in a water- 
diet ! No— long five game I or rather let it die, that we may eat it ! ! 

As regards vegetables, again, Priessnila is a South German down to sauer- 
kraut. A child of ill-luck, like myself, may have to undergo Uie following 
dinner at Graefenberg : — 

1. Bouillon, with liver dnmpfings! 
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S. Boiled beef, with onioo eanee! 

3. RoMi pork and Moerkraut ! 

4. TTToleee apple tait% and sour milk dmnplinge, with f^eatj of grease ! 
Tnily, a man can gel over a good deal, and even oatlive it, when he hae 

no choice. 

Prieenuti warm dyipeptica againtt aoop; and here he is right. Soup 
makes too little impremaon on torpid stonachs to ezdte their activity. Above 
all, warm soaps weaken the stomach. Secondly, all loap is unwholesome, 
becauie it takes the place of water. 

Cold water is the first of all digestives, Ibr the simplest of all reasons, be- 
canse it helps the itomach to soak the Ibod, to draw tiie nutritious matter oat 
of it ; and eeeondly, because, by the reaction it excites, it brings o«t the 
requisite and pernitent high temperathre of the ■toraach. 

Soup, on the eootrary, does not decompose the food, it must itielf be de- 
composed ; and this is asking too much from gastric juice. 

" But, how then V* says an old lady. " People for centuries have recom- 
mended soup to sick folks ; — ^and this, handed down to us from our ancestors, 
turns out all of a sudden to be folly." 

My good lady, spare us ail such objections. The wisdom of our ancestors 
burned witches, and yet there never was such a thing as a witch. 

If people would only attend to their own instinct ! All acutely sick long 
for cold water; all stomach-sick loathe soup. 

Instead of meals after the old German fkshion, I propound as follows : — 

First, no soup, and one dish, as the stomach digests mors easily the same 
quantity, if it is of simple quality, than if of a composite nature ; and 
because, for weak digestion, the temptation of too much is increased by varietf . 

Let this one dish consbt of good roast meat, from a respectable b e ast in 
preference, game ; then young bullocks or poultry ; then sheep, calves, kids, 
&c. With this roast, eat either a compote of fruit, or some vegetable, as rice, 
potatoes, carrots, or any other thht does not stink — as is the case, saving your 
presence, with cabbage. This uncleanly production takes the liberty of 
stinking on the table. The proposition holds good, that what stinks is diffi- 
cult of digestion, and not wholesome. Is it to be betieved that Nature has 
given us noses for nothing 1 

Lastly, after your roast, eat nothing but good -bread and butter, or a biscuit. 
Fruit may be allowed for good stomachs. 

Women generally pre^ " mehlspeisen ;"* and these are as suitable for 
them as flesh is for men. Then the whole meal may consist of a " mefal- 
speise," with fruit, bread, and milk. 

In the evening, at Oraefenberg, nothing is taken but bread, butter, and 
milk; though, truly, in gigantic quantities. H* yovL ttili eat so soon before 
going to bed, it is better to have recourse to cold roast beef, fish, or pudding.f 
If to this we add, drink only milk or water, accustom yourself to be thirsty, 
move about a great deal, sit little, rather stand or lie ; here we have the rules 
for the day's work. 

* This teim oomprefaends puddiniiis, pancakes, eakss, <BC., also rioe and milki ssgo mi^ 
&c., bat not paatry.— TV^iw^ator, 

t It must be reooUected, that over aU Germany the dimier-hour ia early, usually one 
p. m., or at lateat two ; so that it be(X>me8 afanost necessary to make a light supper.— 
TVwwIatM** 
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When the palate is purified and regenerated, it finds in milk the excitement 
and the spice which gourmands do in cognac and cayenne. 

CLOTHING. 

Wear nothing woollen on your naked skin. Wool excites sweat, and sweat 
is to be avoided at all times, especially if you do not mean to bathe after it. 

Accustom yourself to moderate clothing, bnt do no violence to yourself. If 
you are inclined to be chilly, and have no comfortable warmth on your skin, 
it is a proof that you have got morbid matter in you, and that the central 
fiinctions have got the upperhand of the peripheral. Go through a coune of 
water-cure, and this will supply the place of an extra coat. 

BATHS. 

Before I had heard of Priessnitz or Oertel, I knew that daily baths ate 
necessary for health. The forest, and the wild animals in it, had taught me 
this. Above all, I meditated on the difierence between civilized life and that 
of nature, and how to replace artificially the useful in nature. Every, animal 
is daily bathed in dew, rain, snow, in a river, or in a lake ] consequently, I 
concluded, a daily cold-bath must be healthy.- 

Further. In a natural life, most cold water gets at the feet and under- 
parts of the body ; consequently, it must be necessary to use more water to 
the feet ^nd legs than to the body. Ip my theory it is an axiom, that water, 
where it is most, used, produces most activity and warmth, and conducts off 
most morbid matter. '' Feet warm, head cool," this we knew long ago, but 
not how to produce it ; it must be by bathing, the head less, the feet more. 

Salt water has not the simple property of dissolving substances, but rather 
that of corroding them by its acrimonies and salts, and is therefore useless as 
a cure. For, after a salt-water bath, the body reacts not only against the 
solvent power but also against the acids and salts ; and as the major part of 
its activity is directed against the latter, it cannot employ its undivided power 
against the old morbid matter. In short, all salt water, and the so-called 
health springs (mineral waters), belong to the category of medicine, as all 
these impure waters contain medicinal substances. 

Finally, therefore, take a whole bath, or wash the whole body, in cold or 
chilled water, the first thing in the morning, and a foot-bath before going to 
bed at night. The latter is also the best preservative against cold feet in bed. 



B. 

THE BEST SEASON FOR THE WATER-CURE. 

jFVom Report on the Stuer Eatabliahment for 1846. 

I must here observe that much the greater number of cures were completed 
during the summer months, and the quickest and most brilliant all occurred 
at this season. Hydropathists and directors of establishments have endeav^ 
ored to persuade the public that the cold season is best adapted for the water- 
cure. It is difficult to believe that such can be their real opinion. A mo- 
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nent'fl refleclioii most show that, during the cold season, the ovganim is 
already sufficiently tasked in resisting the cold, and iLeefwig up the aniosal 
heat, without having the additional burden thrown apon it of expelling mor« 
bid matter and curing disease. It is quite true that the cold or warm season 
is equally adapted for some patients, and that most of them who have began 
the cure may with safety and advantage continue it during the former ; but, 
fi>r the great majority, this season is not adapted for the beginning of the cure, 
whereas the warm season answers equally for all. 

The cures effected in my establishment also refute the opinion that water- 
cure establishments must necessarily be situated in a mountainoua coontiy- 
Those districts alone are unhealthy and unfhvorable to the water-curs which 
contains many fens and marshes, or which have a mass of puUri^ng vege- 
tables on the surface, as in primeval forest ; and, finally, those which have a 
substratum of clay or loam, through which the rain-water cannot penetrate, 
and consequently putrifies by exposure to the air. 



c. 

CASES ILLUSTRATIVE OP THE TREATMENT OF MUCOUS 
OBSTRUCTION. 

[To show the effects of the application of M. Francke's theory of mucous 
obstruction, two cases are subjoined, as related by the patients themselves. 
M. Franke observes that he could have given at least' twenty more of ths 
same description, had this not entailed needless repetition, — Translator.} 



On my arrival in the establishment at Stuer, I suffered principally from loss 
of appetite and indigestion, evidently arising from severe mucous obstruction in 
the bowels. By advice of M. Francke, I began immediately to use lavements 
as the only means o( dissolving the old mucus. Afler I had used them five 
weeks, uninterruptedly, there began evacuations of slime, which had not a 
whitish color, but were dark grey, passed off in large lumps, and hung to- 
gether like threads. This continued till the ninth week, assisted by vomitings 
of similar mucus ; after that time all evacuations of mucus ceased, and my 
stomach is so purified and strengthened, that I eat with great appetite, and 
can digest all kinds of food, the whole being the result of lavements properly 
used. 

(Signed) A. Erfurth, Cand. TheoL 

Stuer, 13th November, 1846. 



In the water establishment at Stuer, I have been completely cured by 
M. Francke of deep-rooted chronic stomach-disease, which manifested itself 
in constipation and indigestion. During the whole six months, I took at 
least three water-clysters daily. About the sixth week, after beginning the 
cure, there came on evacuations of mucus, which had often a greyish color, 
and consisted frequently of firm, string-like masses, of the thickness of a 
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Straw, and the length of a Snger. This eraeuation of sHme continaed two 
months and a half; but, for these last two months, although the clysters 
were daily taken, there was no farther evacuation of macus. 

(Signed) J. Tornow, Proprietor. 

Stuer, bth Nwembtr, 1846. 



The above eases are fair examples of the ordinary course of these affections 
in civil Ufe, in Europe. The next case is the translator's own, and being of 
topical origin, will be found more interesting and instructive, as being much 
Hiere obstinate and complicated. 

R. B., Stat. 49.-~Has served twenty years in the East, as a military 
surgeon. 

In the earlier part of his service in India, he had suffered from rheumatism 
and dysentery, but was restored to health by change of air to Europe, and a 
residence of eighteen months in the fine climate of Persia. He enjoyed robust 
health for some years after his return to India ; but after an attack of jangle 
fever, brought on by visiting an unhealthy district, his h6ahh began gradually 
to decline, and broke down at last under the fatigue and anxiety attendant 
on his professional duties, when his regiment was attacked on its march by 
cholera. The result was a very aggravated form of dyspepsia, attended 
with much irritability of the intestinal canal, uneasiness after eating, flatus, 
and the other usual symptoms of that disease. After trying, without effect, a 
great variety of remedies (which destroyed all confidence in medicine), he 
had recourse to repeated change of climate, including a voyage to, and resi- 
dence in, Australia — but in vain ; the only result being that the progress of 
the disease was a little checked. 

On his return to Europe, in 1844, he met with Dr. Johnson's able publica- 
tion on Hydropathy, which induced him to give the water-cure a trial. Ho 
accordingly spent twelve months under Dr. J.'s care, with great benefit to his 
general health ; but the complaint showed a tendency to return, after a course 
of mineral waters at Homburg, to which he rather inconsistently had recourse, 
and he then determined on trying hydropathy at the fountain head. Pro- 
ceeding to Oraefenburg, he put himself under Priessnitz's care, and underwent 
a pretty sharp course of treatment for eight months, during which, however, 
he rather lost than gained ground. Fortunately for him, a German friend 
directed his attention to- Francke's works, the perusal of which produced a 
complete revolution in his feelings and opinions, and opened his eyes to the 
nature of his own complaint, which he at once discovered to be that described 
in a preceding section, under the name of mucous obstruction (verschleimung) 
of the intestinal canal. He lost no time in quitting Graefenberg, and pro- 
ceeded to put himself under M. Francke's care in Mecklenburgh, where he 
had just opened an establishment. 

Here he was put under a very mild course of treatment, bathing in a chilled 
half-bath, at 62^, in the morning, and taking two sitz-baths (cold), at twelve 
and half-past four ; the principal remedy, however, consisting in lavements 
of pure water, not exceeding 6 oz. in quantity, at first chilled, and the tem- 
perature gradually reduced to that of ordinary spring water, taken three 
times a day ; at half-past ten {after the usual ordinary evacuation of the 
bowels), half-past four, and ten p. m. In addition to this he was directed to 
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drink from tea to twelve half-pint tumblen of cold water in the coarae of the 
day, to take repeated short walks, so as to be as much as possiUe in the open 
air, without fatiguinj^ himself, and to adhere rigidly to his tisaal restricted 
diet, viz., milk, with bread and butter and egg, for breakfast; plain meat and 
bread for dinner. All stimuli (including tea, coffee, and wine) being, of 
coarse, prohibited, as also vegetables. 

The excitement produced by the treatment at Oraefenberg was at fint soc- 
ceeded by considerable depression, but this soon passed off, and his whole 
system became tranquillized. Nothing particular occurred tiH the end of th« 
eighth we^, when he suddenly began to paas quantities of old hardened 
mucus; with the natural evacuations it came away in lumps, webs, and 
long strings, tough, adhesive, and tenacious, but not mixed with the feces, 
only adhering to them. The la^ei^ents brought it away generally unmixed 
with feces, and somewhat more snflened, but still tough and tenacious — it 
varied much in color, being usually of a dirty grey, sometimes dirty whitish, 
more rarely reddish brown, and always non>transparent. The quantity also 
varied exceedingly, frequently amounting to two or three table-spoonfuls in 
the day, at other times much less (excluding, of course, the freshly secreted 
mucus occasionally mixed with it, and which was readily recognizable by its 
transparency and jelly-Uke consistency). The process was attended with 
little or no inconvenience, and sehlom with constitutional disturbance — occa- 
sionally a little pricking or pinching, in the bowels, at first referable to the 
large intestines, afterwards to the small ones. There also was frequently 
much flatus. The only constant pathognomic symptom (universal in all sim- 
ilar cases) was broken sleep, not exactly restlessness, but interrupted sleep. 

The process continued without interruption for three months, during which 
he gained much in flesh, strength, and appearance. He then removed to 
Berlin for the winter, where the process was at first checked, and afterwards 
somewhat delayed, by the bad quality of the water ; but on proceeding, in 
April, to join M. Francke, at his new establishment in Bavaria, the discharge 
came on again in redoubled quantity,' and the progress of the purificatory 
process could be distinctly traced upwards through the intestinal canal, and 
into the stomach. Latterly, there was some febrile excitement, and occasional 
irritability of the liver, with copious bilious discharges — (these were much 
allayed by wet packing) — but, on the whole, he gained perceptibly in heahh 
and power of digestion. 

The sudden death of M. Francke, in July, 1848, occasioned his removal to 
Boppard, on the Rhine, the moist warm climate of which seemed to have a 
prejudicial effect on his liver. He then came on to England, and spent a few 
weeks at Ben Rhydding, in Yorkshire, where the discharge of mucus— after 
lasting, with slight intermission, for fourteen months — came seemingly to a 
close, and he was advised to give up all treatment. There was some irrita- 
bility in the intestinal canal for a time ; but this has been gradually subsiding, 
and he is now in very fair health, having nothing to complain of but a slight 
degree of increased susceptibility to changes of weather, and new articles of 
food. As a measure of precaution, and with a view to test the entire absence 
of hardened mucus in the intestinal canal (respecting which he is somewhat 
doubtful, from the manner in which the process terminated), he proposes un- 
dergoing a short final course of treatment this spring. 

February, 1849. 
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D. 

NOTE ON THE TREATMENT OP CHOLEEA BY COLD 
WATER.— By the Translator. 

It will doubtless, at this time, when cholera is prevalent all over Europe, be 
both interesting and useful to know how the disease was treated by Priessnitz: 
at Graefenberg, during the last epidemic of 1832-33, when, as stated on good 
authority, he had firom thirty to forty cases brought to him, and did not lose 
one. The subjoined was taken down fVom his own lips by a Gkrman friend, 
who communicated it to the translator : — 

" In slight cases, it was found sufficient to use sitz-baths at 59^, continued, 
in some cases, as long as two hours, with uninterrupted ftictioli of the' abdo- 
men and extremijtes, and thereafter one or two lavements. 

"In severe cases, where cramps, numbness, and paralysis had already 
come on, the patient was put into a half-bath, at 59^, and violently rubbed 
till every part of the body had regained the natural warmth. (This was said, 
in some cases, to have required several hours.) The patient was then packed 
in a wet sheet, till gentle perspiration came on, followed by a short cooling in 
a shallow bath. To this were added frequent lavements of cold water, and 
sitz-baths at 59° for an hour, or one hour and a half, according as severe 
pain in the belly or cramps in the bowels o(:curred ; plentiful draughts of cold 
water being administered all the time. 

"The after-cure consisted in repeated wet packing, two sitz-baths daily, and 
compresses round the body, at first quite wet, afterwards more wrung out ; also 
two lavements daily. The patient to eat nothing during the acute stage ; 
after it is over, as little as possible for two or three days, and that little cold. 
Light while bread and cold water is the best diet." 

So far Priessnitz. The mode of treatment recommended by M. Francke 
(whom the translator considers a better authority) was somewhat modified. 
He used the sitz-baths and shallow baths at a temperature of 65° to 68°, and 
ibr not more than twenty minutes at a time. Instead of the wet packing, he 
put the patient to bed, and covered him up warm, till perspiration came on, 
when he was washed in a half-bath, or if very weak, gently washed down in 
bed ; the cold water as drink, was given in small and divided quantities, but 
frequently, so as to relieve thirst, and clear out the stomach. 

The translator was fortunate enough to witness the treatment of the sub- 
joined case, which occurred just after M. Francke's melancholy death, and 
was conducted on his principles, by his pupil and assistant, M. Hafan : — 

Professor K , of Hamm, on arriving at Alexandersbad (on the 5th of 

August last), from a district where cholera was then prevalent, fblt unwell 
towards evening, had pain in the bowels, griping, and other unpleasant 
symptoms. During the night, these symptoms increased, and he was attacked 
with purging and vomiting, accompanied by violent spasms. On being first 
visited by M. Hahn, at four a. m., he presented all the symptoms of Asiatic 
cholera — violent vomiting and purging of congee-like (rice-water) matter, 
with white flocculi floating in it ; severe spasms of the abdomen, back, and 
legs; sunken countenance, coldness of skin and breath, weak fluttering 
pulse, intense thint, &c. 
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He wu firfct pat into a uU-lMitb at 680, and strongly rubbed for ten nain- 
utes, which relieved him much, and he slept for half an hour. An enema of 
nx ounces of cold water was then administered, which, however, he could only 
retain for a minute or two, the dejet tions b<^ng still slightly tinged with bile.* 
He was then put into a half-bath at 68^, and very strongly rubbed for Gve 
minutes, which relieved the cramps. The rubbing was repeated in bed, both 
with wet and dry cloths, when the cramps recurred, and he had three more 
enemata, one after each evacuation, being able now to retain them better ; 
the bath was also repeated towards evening. During the whole time he was 
allowed to drink freely of cold water, in small portions at a time, which, 
at first, induced vomiting, and brought away vast masses of dirty grey-colored 
slime. 

Towards evening the spasms abated, bile again made its appearance in the 
evacuations, the secretion of urine was re-estabUshed, and he rapidly recov* 
cred. Next day he was quite convalescent. 

Having witnessed and treated manjr hundred cases of Asiatic cholera, the 
translator is enabled to say that thii case (which he watched carefully) pre- 
sented all the usual symptoms of the disease ; and that, although not of great 
severity, the speedy effects ot the hydropathic treatment give us reason fot 
hoping that its timely application may, in a great majority of cases, be at- 
tended with similar success. 

* This if not usual In cases of cholera; but I am informed by my friend, Dr. Fleming 
(fimnerly of tbs Madras Medical Service), that he bus observed it not unflrequently. 



■ND OF PART II. 
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CRITIQUE 

ON TBS 

HYDROPATHIC METHOD OF TOEATMENT 

or 

VINCENT PRIESSNITZ, 

AT 

GRAEFENBERG. 



Nought to extenuaM^ 



Nor Miffht ICC down in malMML 
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Mb. Fkancke having been removed from the sphere of his useful 
labors by a premature death, it becomes the more imperative on his 
disciples and followers to raise their voices against the abuses which 
have crept into the practice of hydropathy, and in particular those which 
have been fostered by the example of the great founder of the art him- 
self, — abuses, which, if not speedily corrected, bid fair to reduce this 
noble science to a system of blind empiricism. 

In the following Critique, the author himself states the reasons which 
have induced him to come forward as the opponent and critic of his 
former master. At the same time, so great was his love of justice, his 
wish to act in the spirit of the motto which I have prefaced, that one of 
his last requests to me was, that I would carefully correct an error, or 
rather an unintentional exaggeration into which he had been led. In 
the Critique it is stated that Priessnitz is in the habit of treating acute 
diseases with cold water. That he has done so in several instances, 
even of late years, rests on evidence which it is impossible to doubt 
But we have been assured by a gentleman, who has had constant op- 
portunities of observing his practice in acute disease for the last three 
years, that the following is his ustud mode of proceeding. 

After the patient has been packed in a wet sheet, he is put, first of all, 
into a bath of chilled (abgeschrecktes) water, and rubbed for three min- 
utes ; he is then plunged into the cold bath, and immediately replaced 
in the chilled bath, where he is again rubbed for three minutes ; the pro- 
cess being usually repeated three times, so as to occupy altogether about 
ten minutes. 

Now this mode of proceeding, — although in Mr. Francke's opinion 
objectionable, in many cases highly so, inasmuch as cold water should 
seldom or never be used in acute disease, — ^is not so decidedly pernicious 
as the employment of cold water alone, and Priessnitz is entitled to the 
full benefit of the correction. 

From close and attentive personal observation of Priessnitz's practice, 
during a residence of eight months at Graefenberg, I can add my per- 
sonal testimony to the perfect correctness of Mr. Francke's statements, 
and, as far as my humble judgment goes, to the justice of his criticisms. 
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In one respect, it seems to me that he has hardly been severe enongii 
in his strictures — ^I mean with respect to diet ; and it is the more neces- 
sary to allude to this, since in some late publications an attempt has 
been made to slur over, or explain away, the defects in this important 
part of Priessnitz's practice. The following is an exact sketch of the 
diet which was furnished the patients during my residence, and I have 
the best authority for stating that no improvement has taken place. The 
breakfast consisted of rye bread, pretty good, though sour ; black bread, 
made of a mixture of rye, barley, and oats, very coarsely ground, and 
full of chaff and other impurities, (no white bread of any kind being 
furnished, though it was to be purchased in the lobby) ; milk, sweet, 
and sour curdled ; butter, in sumn^er, fresh and pretty good ; in winter, 
invariably salt, and very bad. The breakfast recommended by Priess- 
nitz to all patients, without exception, was black bread and butter, and 
sour milk. For dinner, five days a week, beef of very bad quality, 
boiled or stewed to rags, and covered with a greasy sauce ; the other 
two days, veal, from calves a few weeks old, rarely mutton, more fre- 
quently pork, with suet dumplings, or bacon sausages, occasionally salt 
pork or ham, with lentil^ : on Sunday, an additional dish of poultry, 
generally duck or goose. The second course consisted of tarts of 
various kinds, of a very rich coarse pastry, containing apples, prunes, 
sour milk, curds, poppy seeds, or sour krout ; cakes and rolls, filled 
with bad butter; now and then, very good rice milk, or milk with 
wheat groats, more rarely rice or millet pudding : potatoes were oc- 
casionally furnished, but seldom any other vegetable, except a coarse 
kind of spinach. 

Supper the same as breakfast, with the addition of potatoes. 

When to this is added, that not the slightest restraint was put upon 
the appetites of the patients, which, moreover, were inordinately ex- 
cited by excessive exercise, very light clothing, and the immoderate 
quantity of water drank, it is scarcely necessary to add that excess was 
the rule, and that almost every one ate at least twice as much as he 
ought to have done. I will now leave it to every unprejudiced person 
to decide whether such a diet is calculated to restore weakened powers 
of digestion ; or, indeed, to agree with persons laboring under any 
disease whatsoever. 

I must do Priessnitz the justice to say, that, in my own individual 
instance, he gave me some cautions as to diet After having been 
under treatment for six weeks, I had a severe bilious attack, arising 
from congestion of the liver, produced by the severe treatment to which 
I had been subjected : upon this he modified the treatment, and desired 
me to eat moderately, and to give up sour milk and black bread (which 
he erroneously supposed I had hitherto been eating), and to use white 
bread instead. But exceptio probat regulam — ^I could not, on minute 
inquiry, ascertain that, in a single other instance, a similar caution had 
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been given, and the aBtonisfament which the mention of it occasioned 
among the other patients is a proof of its nnasnal occurrence. 

Were I asked what class of patients I should recommend to go to 
Graefenberg, I must conscientiously answer, none. It is manifestly 
impossible for patients, with any affection of the digestive organs, to 
hope for cure, or alleviation, under such a system of diet as the above. 
And even in the cases of young, and otherwise healthy persons, with 
strong nerves and sound digestions, it is obvious that the cure must be 
indefinitely protracted by it In the numerous cases of boils constantly 
occurring at Graefenberg, I am satisfied that they were frequently 
caused, and the discharge in all of them kept up, by the coarseness and 
indigestible nature of the food. It would, otherwise, be impossible to 
account for a fact of common occurrence there, viz., that a patient may 
have so-called crises, with a constant discharge, for six, eight, or twelve 
months consecutively, without their producing any perceptible effect on 
his complaint; and this may also give a clue to the extraordinary length 
to which the treatment is sometimes protracted, it being nothing un- 
usual to hear of patients having been three years at Graefenberg. 

I may add, that, from intelligence lately received from Graefenberg, 
there seems reason to believe that the publication of this Critique has 
had some effect in inducing Priessnitz to modify his treatment ; and it 
would rejoice all the followers of the art, of which he is the undoubted 
founder, were he again to revert still more to his early principles and 
practice. 

R.B. 

POruary^ 1849. 
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In a preceding section,* in speaking of hydriatic erron, I 
touched upon the alterations which Priessnitz m later times had 
made in his mode of treatment, without, however, going farther 
into the subject, because I considered the communications made to 
me relative thereto as false, since Priessnitz himself, in a letter to 
me, disavowed them. This answer, at the time, removed a load 
from my breast ; for I believed that I was thus relieved from the 
duty of coming forward with a public and undisguised criticism 
against the discoverer of hydropathy. Unfortunately, since that 
time, the most decided and concurring statements, from various 
perfectly authentic sources, have convinced me that Priessnitz, in 
that letter, has disavowed his own mode of proceeding with regard 
to his treatment. I must, indeed, confess that I have not seen 
with my own eyes any part of the proceedings here stated ; but 
the sources from which I have drawn are so certain, that I can 
openly vouch for their truth. In cases where I had any hesitation 
m giving this security, I will make the statements in question, not 
in the form of facts, but in that of communications. 

Before I subject the merits and the errors of Priessnitz to a 
criticism, the reader will permit me to say two words of my per- 
sonal position as regards him and the critique I am about to give. 

I must openly avow that all water-friends with whom I have 
spoken on the subject, have advised me unanimously not to come 
forward against Priessnitz, but to keep silence, even if convinced 
of his errors. My opposition to Priessnitz, say they, will produce 
an unfortunate rupture in the combined domain of hydropathy ; 
new food will be given for doubting the principles of hydropathy ; 

• The seetion here alluded to was omittod, as being purely eohtroTenial, 
and of no interest to the English reader. It was stated therein, inter aUa, 
that Mr. Francfce having heard reports of Priessnitz's proceedings, wrote to 
him on the subject, and that in his reply he denied their truth. — TVsiufator. 
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the opponeiits of the water-cure will tiiuinph, and will turn the 
thing to account quite differently from what I can previously cal- 
culate upon — enfin, Priesenitz is so colossal an authority, and I 
myself hare done so much to elevate him thereunto, that, as may 
be foreseen, the victory will remain with him, and I shall then 
have only injured myself and my sphere of operation. It may be 
that these advisers are right, and that worldly prudence commands 
me to keep silence. But how, I ask, is it possible to keep silence ? 
how b it possible, for prudential reasons, to betray the truth ? For 
concealment of the truth is as much treason against it as false- 
hood itself. As strong as any conviction, can be rooted in the 
human soul, so firm is my conviction of the eternal truth of hydro- 
pathy ; so firm, moreover, is my conviction, that only by the over- -I 

throw of medicine, and the victory of hydropathy, with all its 
consequences, can the human race be snatched from misery — so I 

firm, finally, is my conviction, that in the false track into which 
Priessnitz, in later times, has conducted hydropathy, this great and, 
for mankind, blessed discovery, must necessarily be led to ruin. 
Has any one an idea how, with such convictions, it is possible to 
keep silence ? For my part I have no conception of this possi- 
bility. The soul which is powerfully impressed by a great idea, 
must yield to this impression, if it would not burst under the ex- 
pansion of compressed thought. I must speak, because I cannot 
keep silence. 

I have to thank Priessnitz for my life ; this is true, at least in an 
indirect ^nse. I perceived, indeed, after I had been treated by 
him nearly two months at Graefenberg, that his treatment was 
false, and could never lead to a cure.* On this account I left the 
house, and went to a remote house in the colony,f in order to treat 
myself according to my own judgment; and soon afterwards, 
when I had got a clear idea of the nature of my cure, I returned 
home. Nevertheless, I should never have arrived at a knowledge 
of the general water-cure, as well as of my own particular one, 
if the great and ingenious discoveries which Priessnitz had made, 
had not served me as a basis for further inquiries. Without all 
doubt I should have been long returned to dust, if Priessnitz 

* I suffered, among other things, fVom insupportable nervous pains and 
abdominal affectioiis, with abnonaally severe indurations in the digestive 
canal, and was reduced and weakened to the utmost degree, jet PriessniU 
Bade me sweat in a dry blanket twice daily, and prescribed no ehfaUr^, 

t A wett-knowa place close to Qraefenberg.— 7>wu(ator. 
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had not before me discOTered most of the principles of hydro- 
pathy. 

I have, therefore, to thank Priessnitz for my life. My friends 
brought f(M*ward this motive also to induce me to keep silence. 
But I could find no tranquillity in this ; I cannot allow my feel- 
ings of gratitude to an individual to make me a traitor to the 
truth. 

The reader will pardon me, if in what precedes I have spoken 
of myself and my personal views and feelings, before proceeding 
to the critique itself. This exposition tranquillizes me ; and, there- 
tore, I hope that the reader will excuse it. 

In criticizmg the merits and the abenations of Priessnitiz, I will 
discuss the former first, partly because chronology requires it, 
partly because, like every water-friend, I would rather cast my 
eyes on the lights than on the shades in the character of this great 
man. 

Priessnitz is the discoverer of hydropathy. Whatever may be 
alleged against this — ^whatever may be said of the former employ- 
ment of water in disease, these are all chatterings of men who 
have not the slightest idea of Priessnitz's system, and of true hydro- 
pathy. The earlier employment of water was totally without 
principle, it wanted all germs of a science. 

Priessnitz has made the following discoveries and inventions in 
hydropathy : — 

1. He has invented almost the entire mechanism of it, and that, 
with remarkable sagacity, and such perfect mastery, that the fu- 
ture can scarcely produce any improvement on it. 

2. Priessnitz has discovered the first fundamental idea of the 
employment of water in chronic disease, which is, that cold water 
conducts the circulation, heat, and organic power, into that part 
of the body with which it is most frequently brought into contact. 
This idea, which is a necessary comer-stone to hydriatic science, 
was so little guessed at by physicians, before Priessnitz, that it 
was rather a part of their narrow system to put the parts of the 
body, into which they wished to conduct blood and heat, into 
warm water, and to employ cold water where they wished to ab- 
stract these. From this fundamental error alone there can be no 
pretension to a system ofhydropathy before Priessnitz's time. 

3. Priessnitz has also discovered the second fundamental idea 
of hydropathy — ^that the cold bath is refreshing and beneficial, 
<ndy when the sMn is warm or sweating. 
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It is well known that physicians, before Priessnitz's time, had no 
idea of this also. They prescribed, without exception, a previous 
cooling in the air before the bath is taken, not knowing that in the 
air it is easy to catch cold, but never in water, if we go into it wai-rn^ 
and only remain a short time in it, because the water then pro- 
duces more powerful reaction. 

4. Priessnitz perceived the necessity of a distinction between 
the derivative and exciting employment of water. This most ne- 
cessary idea never entered the mind of any physician before him. 

That Priessnitz perceived the necessity of an antiphlogistic em- 
ployment of water is, indeed, no new thought, for this form had 
been long known to pBysicians. Nevertheless, it is to be re- 
marked that physicians had completely mbtaken this form, and 
that Priessnitz came much nearer the truth, although, as I shall 
hereafter show, he has never rightly understood the antiphologistic 
treatment to its full extent, and in all its practical shades. 

I must here remark, that Priessnitz has never known, and to 
this day, does not know, the last of the four essentially different 
modes of employing water — namely, the soothing. By the deriv- 
ative treatment, indeed, we may produce a tranquillizing of single 
organs, but seldom a soothing of the whole organism, the nerves 
of which are much affected. Priessnitz's sycophants, who never 
think for themselves, but are mere imitators, have accordingly di- 
vided hydriatic treatment into exciting, derivative, and anti-inflam- 
matory, without mentioning or knowing the direct and absolutely 
soothing. 

5. Priessnitz perceived, or with a peculiar hydriatic instinct 
guessed, that when chronic disease, in the water-cure, takes on the 
acute form, the organism is thereby striving at a cure, and, in most 
cases, can only in this way attain it. He had thereby built the 
bridge to the idea that all acute diseases are curative efforts of the 
organism, which idea I have brought forward in my writings, and 
made it the foundation of my system. 

In this way, whether by knowledge, or by instinct and good 
luck, did Priessnitz overcome the greatest of all the difficulties 
which opposed themselves to the human race on the way to dis- 
cover hydropathy. 

Of this great, and with difficulty attainable idea, physicians had, 
least of all, a notion or a presentiment, and yet, without it, ho sys- 
tem 6f hydropathy is possible. 

Priessnitz is the discover and the hero of hydropathy — a won- 
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derfully great hero ; because, with mtrepid, undismayed soul, he 
ventured to steer through the Scylla and Chafybdis of crises, is 
he the hero of hydropathy. He who knows the human mind, who 
can r^htly appreciate the might and the force of the prejudices 
and authority of a thousand years, cannot fail to be astonished 
that it was in the power of a man, on the coming on of a violent 
acute disease, in a chronic water-cure, to perceive that this was 
the way to a cure, and that he had the steadfast courage to steer 
the ship forwards through these whirlpools and breakers. 

Priessnitz ia the discover and hero of hydropathy ; but he b not 
its master and finisher. Columbus was the discover of America, 
and yet he saw only a very small portion of this quarter of the 
world. Priessnits's discovery of the mechanism of hydropathy, 
and the four fundamental ideas above stated, are indispensable 
materials for the edifice of the new science, but they are not its 
exclusive foundations. The most important of all is wanting, and 
that is this : — In the healthy man, and in those with acute disease, 
instinct is the unerring guide to the preservation of health, as well 
as to the cure of disease ; and in chronic disease, next to the re- 
mams of instmct, from the healthy state, the analogies obtained by 
correct conclusions from the manifestations of instinct in acifte dis- 
ease, fmitt the standard for the prescriptions of the physician. 
When, without this one idea, we have all the oth^is before us, the 
great as well as the aoiall, the principal as well as the subordinate, 
we have only a chaos, which is far removed from the organically 
arranged essence of a science. Without tlus one thought there 
reigns in the domain of hydropathy a darkness, in which at every 
step, an error is possible, and in which the physician gropes about 
like a half-blind man. This one idea is the guiding spirit through 
the sea of the chaos, it \a the fructifying element of Hght and heat 
for the thousand Numbering germs, which, without it, can never 
awake to perfect organic life. 

This idea I have laid as the foundation of hydropathy. In my 
enthuMasm for Priessnits, I ascribed this idea to him ; but Priess- 
nitz, of himself, never guessed at it, and, to this day, has never 
comprehended its practical consequences. Without it, and the 
development of all its consequences, we con neither have a true 
system of hydropathy, nor a complete hydropathist. If I discov- 
ered this idea, and in my enthusiasm for Priessnitz ascribed it to 
him, is this to be made a reproach to me ? For my part, I hold 
it to be, if not more prudent, at least more noble, to ascribe our 
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own iniellectiial acquisitions and thoughts to a man wh^rn we ad- 
uire, than to stei^ the ideas of another. 

As Priessnitz has never comprehended this idea of instinet, he has 
merer known how to ohserve a medium, and h^s always swayed 
from one extreme to another, without heing able to find the one 
immutable road in hydropathy. It is however certain that, ten 
years ago, he was infinitely nearer the troth than now, and that, 
of late years^ he has always been deviating more and m<»re from 
the right path. We shall first discuss the errors into which he 
has at all times fallen. 

The most prominent of these is his entire miBconception of the 
state of diseased nerves, and his consequent spuriing and driving 
of hb patients to unceasing esercise, too much drinking, and too 
much and too cold bathing. There is no doubt that, for most 
chronic patients in the water-cure, much exercise is necessary; but 
it is equally certain that for these patients some hours of rest in 
the day are also necessary. If from three to six hours are daily 
devoted to exercise^ this is enough for all, and for the majority of 
patients it is absolutely necessary that after meals they should 
either sleep or rest. 

Priessnitz, on the other hand, drives his patients at all times, and 
even immediately after meals, not only to walking, but many of 
them to gymnastic exercises and even to severe bodily labor. In 
this way the treatment becomes exciting to all patients. But for 
nervous patients, and for the most of those with abdominal affec- 
tions, it is urgently necessary that is should be tranquiiliang. 
Nerves which are much affected cannot be healed otherwise than 
by producing a state of j-epose — ^I might almost say of agreeable 
indolence ; which state^ nevertheless, does not exclude much daily 
exercise, but which, especially after meals,- finds a sensible pleasure 
in repose and " il dolce far niente'* This transition of diseased 
nerves from over-excitement, and the weakness combined with it, 
into a state of repoi^e, was at all times impossible under Priessnitz's 
mode of cure. I will not say that none c^ his patients have be^i 
cured of nervous affections — for many of them do not observe his 
directicms, but follow the warnings of instinct, and I myself belong 
to this category. The Graefenberg zealots, after the example of 
their master, wished to drive me to unceasing running about ; but 
I felt the ruinousness of the exertion in all my nerves. I walked 
daily for about three hours, %id spent from four to six hours lyii^ 
on the bed, sometimes sleeping, sometimes occupied with light 
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reading, somettmes in talking, and sometimes in pore thoaghtlesB 
mdolence. Altogether vre are justified in saying, that Priessnits 
would have cured very few people if all his patients had strictly 
followed his prescriptions. It is fortunate for his fame, that 
instinct in many patients is more powerful than their obedience to 
him. 

It has been disputed at all times, and especiany at Graefenbei^, 
whether, after meals, rest or exercise was most advantageous. 
That such a dispute was possible is a melancholy proof that m^ 
have deviated widely from nature, and that they do not understand 
how to deduce rules of health from the observation of nature. All 
those animals, without a single exception, which satbfy their 
hunger in a short time, give themselves up to repose after a meal ; 
and, beyond a doubt, man belongs to this class. For he does not 
require five or six hours of slow gra^ng to satisfy himself; on the 
contrary, like predatory animals, he finishes this business in a short 
time, if he has his whole meal before him, and does not stop to 
talk. Even the animals which eat slowly and live upon vegetables, 
when satisfied, lie down to rest. Moreover, it is well known to 
physiologists, that experiments have been made as to whether 
digestion went on better with exercise or with rest after a meal. 
For this purpose dogs of equal age and equal strength were fed 
exactly alike, after which one of them was left to himself and to 
rest, a second was made to take moderate, and the third severe, 
exercise. When the animals were killed, at the end of two or three 
hours, it was found that the dog which had rested had digested 
the best, and the one which had been severely exercised, the 
worst. Moreover, theoretic physiology likewise gives its voice 
in favor of rest after a meal. When one organ of the body la- 
bors hard, the processes of the other groups of organs not related 
to, but opposed to it, are relatively impeded. When digestion is 
going on, the processes of thought sink ; under intense thought, 
again, the process of digestion sinks. If the stomach is to digest 
strongly, its coats must assume a state of strong tui^escence, and 
in order to do this an abnormal quantity of blood must drculate in 
them ; whereas, by exercise, the blood is conducted into the limbs 
and their muscles; consequently, exercise with a full stomach 
prevents the turgescence of its coats, and thereby impedes diges- 
tion. It may be objected that, according to experience, bodily 
exertion increases hunger. This is undoubtedly true. But bodily 
labor and exercise do not increase hunger by strengthening i^ 
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digestive powers while the stomach is full, but by assisting the 
interchange of matter in the body* t. e,, by produdng the expulsion 
of the excretory fluids and substances* and thereby assisting the 
rapid elaboration of the blood into organic matter, whereby, 
naturally, an increased demand for blood, and therewith an in- 
creased demand for nourishment are produced. That, besides this, 
bodily exercise, when the stomach is not quite full, directly assists 
the digestive powers is, perhaps, probable, although by no means 
established. The affections of the digestive organs, which we find 
in all sedentary people, arise probably more from the sitting 
position, which is highly injurious to the stomach and lower belly, 
and which produces stagnation of the circulation in the latter, than 
from want of exercise. Experience, at least, seems to show thisw 
Fatted animals, which get no exercise, but remain in a r«cumbent 
position, have no difficulty of digestion. The fat w^ves of the 
negro-sultans, who are always lying down, never complain of indi- 
gestion. By this reasoning I am naturally very far from advising 
a want of exercise ; all that I wish to say is, that it is much more 
injurious to digestion to sit too much, without the necessary 
exercise, than to lie too much. Sitting is, indisputably, the most 
unhealthy position which a man can assume ; walking and lying in 
proportionate alternation form the healthiest regime. 

If, in healthy people, rest after meals assists digestion, th«re can- 
not be a doubt that, for sick people in general, it is much more neces- 
sary. Nevertheless, we must here remark, that there are isolated 
rare states of disease in which rest after meals is actively injurious, 
and that there are numerous chronic affections in which the tran- 
sition from the exercise regime into that of rest, after meak, pro- 
duces unpleasant bodily sensations. Tliis phenomenon is explained, 
when we recollect that habit exercises such a power over tlie or- 
ganism that the transition, from many accustomed unwholesome 
articles of food and drink, to wholesome ones produces feelings of 
sickness, as well as the transition from accustomed unwholesome 
occupations to unusually healthy ones. 

That, moreover, Priessnitz does not understand the proper treat- 
ment of nervous and abdominal disease, and that in these diseases 
in general very bad cures are made at Graefenberg, is not s«d 
here for the first time ; I have already stated it in several of my 
writings. I have cured these diseases in the highest degree in 
my own person, and I know, therefore, how preposterous his treat- 
ment of my case was, and how, on the other hand, such treatment 
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must be conducted. I have cured many other patiooits of this 
kind, and in these cures, among many other interesting observa- 
tions, I have made this one — that the transition of morbidly excited 
and dksorded nerves into a state of agreeable repose, often uikes 
place under slight and agreeable shiverings, which, however, only 
come on periodically and disappear as soon as tranquillity is fairly 
attained. 

Another of Priessnitz's faults, connected with the above, is his 
total ignorance of the effects of intellectual exertions upon nervous 
patients. When I arrived at Graefenberg, with my nerves excited 
to a degree approaching to insanity, I asked him if I might com- 
pose during the cure, and he permitted it without hesitation. 

Fortunately for me, my room companion. Baron von B , who 

had been already three years at Graefenberg, said to me, ** Ask 
Priessnitz nothing about nerves, he has not an idea of them. Avoid 
most carefully every intdlectual exertion, as otherwise you wUl 
make yourself quite miserable.'' 

A second fault, which Priessnitz has always had, though' for- 
merly in a less degree, at present constantly increasmg, is his ex- 
cessive employment of water with regard to the quantity of drink 
and the number of baths. The evil efifects of this proceeding have 
been already discussed in Part II. Most especially is it a decided 
mistake, when a second bath is taken before the reaction after the 
first has set in. This fault is committed by Priessnitz in a much 
greater degree now than ten years ago. He frequently directs his 
patients to have the whole body rubbed down with a wet sheet, 
and immediately thereafter to take a sitz-bath, or vice versa. As 
it is well known that the principal effects of a bath rest upon the 
coming on of reaction, the mischievousness of this proceeding is 
self-evident. Priessnitz makes many of his patients wet threir whole 
bodies four or even five times a day. A full-bath, two douches, and 
a rubbing down with a wet sheet, occur frequently in one day at 
Graefenberg. To this are to be added local baths — ^sitz-baths, 
foot-baths, <&c. This treatment increases the evil effects of too 
much exercise, because it allows no tranquillity of the nerves to 
take place, and produces an useless consumption of vital power. 

A third fault is that Priessnitz at all times has used the water 
too cold for the most of his patients. I have already shown in 
detail what pernicious effects too low a temperature of the bath 
has on nervous patients. Tranquillizing the nerves is in this way 
impossible. Priessnitz lemploys the water much too cold, not only 
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in efaronic, b«t aJso in acute diseases. In -chrome diseases, it mmy 
be assamed that^ under proper treatment, in tbe cold season, upon 
an average, scarcely the hali of the patients should be put in tbe cold 
*' wanne" (plunge-bath) ; Priessnitz, however, sends all his patients 
into it, and usually at the very beginning of the cure. In acute 
diseases, the seat of which is not in the digestive canal, water at a 
temperature of 48° (as at Graefenberg) should only be used fcnr 
a whole bath, when a state of torpor exists. There is no doubt 
that cold water may be used, quite in the spirit of medicinal treat- 
ment, for the forcible suppression of the symptoms ; but in this 
case there can be no thought of an actual cure — e. «.; of a complete 
expulsion of the morbid matter. I will Olustrate the perversity of 
Priessnitz's employment of water in acute disease by an example 
in detail. In inflammatory diseases, especially in inflammations 
of the lungs, Priessnitz puts the patients usually into a full cold 
bath, and leaves them in it until all pain disappears, and the power 
of reaction is suppressed. His principle runs thus : the first bath, 
in inflammatory fevers, must be so employed, that the symptoms 
of inflammation do not return after the bath. For, says he, the 
patients get a repugnance and a shuddeni^ against a repetition 
of this proceeding ; which is perfectly true, when so utterly per- 
verted at this is. The reaction after the cold bath produces in- 
creased excitement, if the bath is not continued until the power of 
reaction is suppressed. It follows from this, that, after the cold 
full-bath, either an increase or a suppression of the inflammation 
must ensue, both of which are equally pernicious. This bath, in 
such cases, has also another ess^itial disadvantage, as compared 
with the chilled half- bath and affusion in a sitting posture. For it 
is necessary, in inflammations, especially when the blood has al< 
ready undergone a chemical change of its constitution, that large 
quantities of water should be rapidly introduced into the general 
circulation. Drinking alone is far from being sufficient for this 
purpose. The skin must absorb much water, but its pores shut 
themselves up in the cold full- bath, and consequently cannot ab- 
sorb water. Only when the patient is out of the bath, and is not 
in too cold an atmosphere, does the absorption begin. It fellows 
from this, that inflammatory diseases must be treated by such a 
humefaction with chilled water, that the body is not constantly 
under water, but is partially exposed to the air. As, moreover, 
chilled water produces less reaction than cold, it follows that, in all 
states of disease, where an exaltation of the vital processes is dan- 
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g^rotis and injuricms, chilled water must necessarily be used. Ac* 
cording] J, the treatment of inflammatorj complaints should be a» 
follows : — ^The patient is put into a half-bath, which does not con- 
tain more than six inches of chilled water, and is partly washed 
with the wet hands, partly has the water poured gently orer him 
at proper intervals out of glasses. Such a half-bath may require 
to be continued for more than half an hour, in strong men su!ffering 
from active disease. It must be continued until a shiveni^, or at 
least a coolness, comes on. Up to this time, the i^dn absorbs the 
water greedily. (It follows, that the bath should not be taken in 
cold rooms — i. e., in a temperature under 64^.) After the bath, 
the patient is dried, put to bed, and either covered up warm, or> 
when the practised eye of the hydropathist foresees rapid reaetion, 
and the speedy return of the inflammatory fever, he must, imme- 
diately, after the bath, be packed in a wet sheet. If, in it, tran- 
quillity, sleep, or sweat come on, he is to be let alone, as long as 
he either sleeps or feels himself comfortable. On a return of the 
restlessness he is to be unpacked, and washed with chilled water. 
If, however, while in the sheet, along with the reaction of warmth, 
considerable restlessness comes on, he is to be immediately put into 
a fresh wet sheet. If abnormally severe restlessness comes on, similar 
to that before the first long-ccmtinued chilled bath, the latter is to 
be repeated. Under this treatment, the patient never gets a repug* 
nance or shudder at the repetition of the bath, as is the case with 
the cold full-bath. On the contrary, he feels, as often as it is 
necessary, a desire for it ; and, indeed, under my method of treatn"'^ 
roent, after it has once begun, little more is required than to ask 
the patient what be would like, and forthwith satisfy his desires. 
I have never lost a patient with acute disease ; scarcely <xie when 
medicines <»- abstractions of blood had been already employed. I 
have treated all sorts of acute diseases in various stages, and air 
ways there have ensued critical excretions of morbid matter, per- 
ceptible by the senses in the course of the cure, and no t^hronic se- 
quelae have ever occurred. I know of several deaths which have 
occurred in acute cases under Priessnitz, and, beyond this, of sev- 
eral cases where chrome disease succeeded the acute affections 
treated by him. He treated his own daughter Sophie (who was 
lately married to a Hungarian) for inflammation of the lungs ; and 
it is well known to the patients at Graefenberg that since that 
time she sufEers from palpitation of the hearty which she never pre- 
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vioosly had.* By this perverted employment of water, therefore, 
the inflammation was not cured, but only suppressed. 

It must be remarked, with regard to the above observations on 
the treatment of inflammatory disease, that they are to be taken 
as a sketch only, tmd not as a complete guide. For, very fre^ 
quently, we must also employ cold local baths, or cold compresses, 
and derivative sitz-baths. That the thirst is always to be thor- 
oughly quenched with water is a matter of course. 

In exanthems of' various kinds, also, Priessnitz employs the 
water for local baths much too cold. Cases have occurred at 
Graefenbei^ in which eruptions and sores lost their healing char- 
acter, and aslumed a destructive one, and have even occasioned 
organic devastadons* The cause of this consists entirely in the 
use of too cold water for the local baths and the wet bandages. 

Water used too cold and too often produces, in time, on the 
skin and digestive canal, either the effect of diminishing their re^ 
. action, and therewith reducing the organic activity, or it brings on 
cramp-hke excitement. Patients who subject themselves rigidly 
to Priessnitz's present mode of treatment have all to expect, in 
the course of time, that they wUl no longer be able to bear any 
cold bath, that either they will not recover their warmth after it, 
or will get cramps, presupposing that they continue the cure at 
Gracfenberg, as is usually the case, for years. 

Priessnitz formerly used water for clysters in too lai^e quantity, 
and too cold. . There are patients who cannot, without injury, take 
clysters, for any length of time, under 68® ; there are others who 
cannot bear more than half the quantity which Priessnitz formerly 
ordered ; nay, the same patients must often, under different cir- 
cumstances, use clysters of various quantity and temperature. 
Priessmtz occasioned much mischief by his method of employing 
clysters, and this has induced him to give them entirely up, in 
chronic diseases. If he has been induced, by the evil effects of 
their abus^, to give up their u€e, he must, to be consistent, in some 
years, give up all baths ; for his present mode of proceeding, with 
regard to the number and temperature of baths, and especially 
with regard to artificial means of producing warmth, has already 
produced enormous mischief, although in its full extent it is only 
of late date, and will, without doubt, shortly show its evil effects 

♦ Priessnitz denies this; but M. Francke's authority was a gentleman 
of undoubted veracity, who had it from the young lady's own mouth. — 
Trandator. 
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still more distinctly. Farther on I shall speak more in detail of 
the evil effects of his present frost-regime. 

A fourth fault, which he has at all times committed, and still 
commits, consists in prescribing a false diet. This subject has 
already been discussed in Part IL, and I will here only add a few 
observations. Sour milk and leavened black bread, in most peo- 
ple, increase the stools precisely by their acidity. I have shown 
that this process is injurious in principle. On the other hand, 
however, it is a decided fact, that the human body can so accus- 
tom itself to bad food, that the transition to wholesome nourish- 
m^it may produce in it symptoms of disease. In this way the 
use of wheaten bread and sweet milk may produce constipation in 
people who have been long accustomed to black bread and sour 
milk. From these propositions, taken together, it follows, that 
the transition from the latter to the former must, in many patients, 
be only gradually brought about, if it is not to produce incon- 
venience, and even mjury. This, however, does not affect the fact, 
that wheaten bread and sweet milk are wholesomer than their 
opposites. Sour milk has entered the stage of fermentation. 
He who declares it to be absolutely more wholesome than sweet 
milk, cannot, in consistency, call beer and other fermented hquors 
absolutely unwholesome, although more so than sour milk, which 
forms a transition substance, and one of such a nature that, beyond 
a doubt, healthy men may reinain healthy for life under its daily 
use. It may, therefore, be sometimes recommended as a means 
of transition to water-diet, especially for those who have previously 
consumed spirituous liquors in excess. All this, however, in no 
wise affects the principle, and it remains quite certain that it is 
advantageous for sick people to turn gradually from the sour to 
the sweet, presupposing that this can be effected in such a way as 
to produce no perceptible inconvenience, and especially no consti- 
pation. According to my experience, this modus is always attain- 
able, if properly gone about. That wheaten bread of itself does- 
not produce constipation, we can see from those nations who in gen- 
eral eat nothing else. We can also see from them that it is a 
much stronger article of nourishment than black rye-bread. The 
English and Americans, especially the lower orders, are incom- 
parably stronger than the Germans. A German laborer is not 
able to compete with an American, as I have frequently observed 
with my own eyes. 
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The remaining subjects connected with diet, and as relating to 
Priessnitz, have been already discussed in Part II. 

When I went through the cure at Graefenberg, in 1837, 
Priessnitz's naode of proceeding was quite different from his pres- 
ent one. I have, in what precedes, spoken of the faxtlta which he 
has at all times committed, as well nine years ago as to-day. I 
will now shortly say a few words on the faults which he then had, 
and which he has now laid aside. These were, that he at that 
time carried sweating to an excess. Not only did he make people 
sweat in a dry blanket, for whom sweating was totally improper, 
but he always allowed those for whom it was adapted to sweat 
too long. As previously explained, all patients with dbordered 
nerves, or abdominal afifections, should not be packed dry, and 
many of them not even in the wet sheet. At present, Priessnitz 
frequently orders wet packing for many patients for whom it is to* 
tally unadapted ; but, nine years ago, he would have made a great 
majority of the same people sweat in a dry blanket. Under his 
former method of cure, Priessnitz made only very moderate cures 
of abdominal and nervous affections, but most extraordioary ones 
in all those who had strong, or even moderately strong stomachs 
and nerves. Under these conditions, he made most brilliant cures 
in gout, rheumatism, scrofula, hemorrhoids, syphilis, deafness, 
blindness, rickets, ringworm, and other malignant eruptions and 
sores, fistulae, and even cancer. These cures, when compared with 
those effected by the most celebrated physicians, appem-ed quite 
miraculous, and were well calculated to excite the highest enthu- 
nasm for hydropathy and its great discoverer. Unfortunately, 
since that time, Priessnitz has not gone forward in the path ol 
truth, but in that of error. In nervous and abdommal affections, 
much more unfavorable results are now obtained at Graefenberg 
than formerly ; and in the other diseases abovenamed, in which 
Priessnitz was formerly so successful, radical cures are, in the 
present day, only exceptionally effected, and require a much longer 
time than formerly ; besides that, they are scarcely possible, ex- 
cept when the patients, partly, at least, follow the impulses of 
their own instinct, in opposition to his prescriptions. The chief 
fault of his present method of cure, as compared with the former, 
consists in this, that he prescribes a frost-regime to his patients, 
which those who know human natui*e cannot avoid calling an ab- 
solutely insane one ; moreover, in this, that he pushes still further 
the worrying his patients by too many baths, and too much exer- 
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cUe ; and, finally, that he now only prescrihes clysters in chronic 
disease, as an exception, and for a very short time, in exceedingly 
rare cases, or, perhaps, not at all. At least this is what I have 
been assured of by all those persons* who have lately gone 
through a cure at Graefenberg. 

Priessnitz makes his patients go about, summer and winter, in 
the lightest clothing ; in the depth of winter, in thin linen coats 
and pantaloons, most of them without stockings, neckcloths, or 
any covering on the head. Along with this he advises them not 
to heat their rooms in the coldest weather, and allows, at most, a 
temperature of 54° .f A great number of his patients have actually 
carried this out, not once warming their rooms during the whole 
winter, and going about in summer clothing. They obtain thereby 
the praise of their physician — but health never. 

In Part II., I have already stated some reasons why continued 
freezmg, in a cold room, and light clothing, are highly injurious. 
The organism cannot protect itself against the surrounding cold, 
otherwise than by the exaltation of several vital processes, and es- 
pecially by an acceleration of the circulation up to the pitch of 
febrile excitement. It is self-evident, that such exposure to 
cold, when long continued, must consume the vital power by an- 
ticipation. It is also of itself clear, that, when the organism is 
forced to make abnormal efforts against evil influences without, it 
has, least of all, the power to react against internal, old, morbid 
matter, and to expel it. It may be, perhaps, objected, that I my- 
self, in my pathology, have stated that cold, by releasing and agi- 
tating the morbid matter, may produce an acute disease and a 
crisis, and thereby may become a real remedy. The answer to 
this is a ready one. First, I observed that when the constitution 
of a patient admits of so forcible an excitement of the morbid 
matter, it must be done always by exposure to cold, in water, and 
never in air, because, after the former, the reaction and the re- 
warming sets in incomparably more surely and more strongly than 
after the latter. Secondly, I observe that, after every exposure 
to cold, purposely made to produce a crisis, care must be neces- 
sarily taken to produce the consequent re-warming and reaction, 
by satisfymg the instinctive demands of the body. Accordmgly, 

* To this I can testify ; in my own ease, he told me to use a clyster if I 
had much pain in the bowels, hut not othtnoiae ; and to the best of my belief 
he did not go even so far in a single other case while I was there. — TVanslator. 

t I believe he now allows 59^ to 6^, at least in some cases.— TVaiwtotor. 
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wben for this purpose we expose ourselves to ocM mr, we mast 
thereafter he coastaatlj careful to maintain comfortably warm 
clothing, and an agreeable room-temperature. When, on the other 
hand, the body is constantly exposed for days, weeks, months — 
nay, for a whole winter — to an unnatural degree of cold, t. e., a 
cold at which every man feels an instinctive shuddering, an expul- 
sion of the excited morbid matter is absolutely impossible : — ^firstly, 
because the organism, to maintain its merely normal warmth, must 
expend its powers on a febrile circulation of the -blood, and cannot 
carry out the critical processes ; and secondly, because exhalation 
is impeded, the pores are shut, and even the small vessels lyings 
more inwardly are contracted by the cold. But, for the expulsion 
of morbid matter, the opposite of all this is absolutely necessary. 
The combined power of the organism, must be at the disposal of 
the critical processes, excretion and exhalation must take place in 
an increased degree, and all the vessels towards the periphery 
must remain open, and, in ordinary cases, must even be capable of 
abnormal expansion. A person who has passed the day in an un- 
warmed room, and in summer-clothing, during winter, can scarcely 
effect the usual normal cuticular exhalation during the nightly 
warming in bed ; in the long i*un, he most certainly cannot. How, 
then, can any reflecting man imagine that, during such a frost- 
regime, the organism can be in a condition, besides the daily nor- 
mal exhalation, to complete the abnormal, critical excretions, 
which, in general, under the most favorable circumstances, can 
only be effected by a greatly increased expenditure of power ? 

The ideas which I have here l£ud down, prove that even the 
strongest man, with the best nerves, under such an absurd frost- 
regime as is now carried on at Graefenberg, in winter, is either not 
at all, or only rarely and incompletely, in a condition to effect a 
critical expulsion of old morbid matter. If we now turn our eyes 
to the nervous patient, we shall find that the effects of such a re- 
gime on his body, not only render a cure of old affections impos- 
sible, but must aggravate these, and moreover expose him to the 
positive danger of new diseases, A cure of diseased nerves Is only 
possible by tranquillizing the nervous system. But cold exercises 
on the human body a decidedly exciting influence. When the 
frost-regime is long-continued, it may, by the excitement thereby 
produced, occasion an outbreak of insanity, and this has been, as I 
have learned from the best authority, more than once the case 
with Graefenberg patients, although it did not occur till shortly 
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after they had left the establishment. That it has occurred fre- 
quently in other establishments, and especially in those directed by 
physicians, has been already stated. When I at that time said 
that it had occurred only in the latter class oi establishmaits, I 
spoke according to the best of my knowledge, but which, indeed, 
as I now see, was erroneous. I must confess that I am astonished 
that every nervous patient, when exposed to the Graefenberg 
frost-regime, does not fall a prey to insanity. Without doubt, this 
would happen much oftener, if the patients did not so frequently 
set aside Priessnitz's prescriptions in favor of their own instinct. 
Long ago, a proverb found its way in at Graefenberg, which proves 
tiie frequency of the latter fact, and which, moreover, is a heavy 
accusation against Priessnitz*s present mode of cure. The proverb 
runs thus : — •* He who folk)ws the cure worst, makes the best cure." 
Moreover, the water-cure is now very generally jteviled at Grae- 
fenberg, which can only happen when the hydropathist carries it 
on falsely, and especially when he illtreats the human instmct. 

When too much water, or too long-continued cold, or both to- 
gether are employed, the effects are precbely the same as those 
of medicinal stimuli. There always comes a time when the reac- 
tion is ^ther worn out, or degenerates into cramps. Both these 
forms of disease produced by the Graefenberg frost-regime, have 
come imder my observation. There is, at present, a Graefenbei^ 
patient in my establishment, who, with good nerves and a good 
stomach, went through the cure for twenty-eight months at Grae- 
fenberg, for gout, and, unfortunately, followed Priessnitz's prescrip- 
tions only too exactly. This unfortunate is not only not cured of 
his gout, which at his age, under proper treatment, ought, without 
doubt, to have been done in less than six months ; but, from the 
long-continued frost-regime, his power of generating heat has sunk 
so far that he now (in the month of March) shivers violently, with 
a temperature of 74° in his room. He must have it at 82°, or at 
least 80°, to feel himself comfortably warm. This is a distinct 
proof, from experience, that by the Graefenberg frost-regime the 
generation of heat and power of reaction against cold are not 
strengthened and exalted, but depressed and consumed. As a 
contrast to this, all the other patients who, from the first, have 
been under my care, and have always been directed to guide them- 
selves by instinct, in regard to clothing and warmth, heat their 
rooms on an average only to 64°, some only to 69°, a few to 
68°, and at (;his temperature feel themselves quite comfortable. 
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The nnlttckj Graefenberger has sat for six weeks in a temperature 
of from 1B° to 82°, and is not yet thoroughly thawed. A similar 
fate awaits every one who freeses, for a long time, at Gradenbei^g.* 
For some, a few months are sufficient to produce this effect ; oc- 
easionally, in stronger people, years are required. 

The opposite phenomenon, the production of cramps, is exempli- 
fied in the case of a lady, who, after the employment of excessive 
cold, in a water-cure, in the establishment at R— — , when she came 
under my care, whenever she was wet with water, got cramps in 
the part to which it was Applied, and even had cramps in the throat 
when drinking ; she had never had a trace of these affections foe- 
fore, and I sent her forthwith home, as I considered the case in- 
curable. It is, in general, quite certain that a falsely-employed 
water-cure b the greatest impediment to recovery by the subse- 
quent employment of a proper one, because, under a false use of 
water, the body loses its normal power of reaction against water. 

When PriessnitE is asked in wbat way he conceives and explains 
a cure by his frost-regime, he replies : " By the contracting opera- 
tion of cold the morbid matters are drawn together and expelled." 
This dogma betrays a complete confusion of ideas. In so far as 
cold contracts the organic structures of the body, it certainly 
brings the morbid matter contained therein into a small space, but 
it does not in the least alter the local relation of the morbid mat- 
ter to the surrounding organic atoms. Least of all, should we 
imagine, that, by the contraction of the organic structures, the 
morbid matters contained therein are drawn together into one 
place, in which a sore is then formed. For such a " drawing to- 
gether" there is, on the contrary, required an expansion of the 
organic structure, by a greater afflux of fluids (for the purpose of 
dissolving the mucus), and the increased warmth thereby postu- 
lated, and, moreover, an expansion and enlargement of the small 
fine canals and vessels for conducting the morbid matter through 
them to a point of concentration, in which the sore is then formed. 
This favorite explanation of Priessnitz is, therefore, visibly, a com- 
plete mistake. Nine years ago, he was much more prudent than 
now, for he never then entered into any theoretical explanations of, 
and reasons for his practical prescriptions. At that time, one 

* I can, unfortunately, confinn thk abo from penonal experience, although 
I was very far from fbllowing the frost-regime to its full extent. It is now 
nine months since I left Oraefenberg, and, although my health is greatly im- 
proved, I cannot bear cold nearly so well as before I went there. — TVonWotor. 
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could at least suppose something great and deeply conceived ; now 
he himself convinces his hearers that his physiological knowledge 
is but slight, and that he is no profound thinker, in the true sense 
<rf the word. In denying him this quality, it may excite astonish- 
ment that I, neyertheless, ascribed to him the greatest and most 
important discoveries in hydropathy, nay, that I claimed for him 
the discovery of the whole science. Both, however, are perfectly 
eompatible. Many men have made great discoveries and inven- 
tions without being great geniuses. Barthold Schwarz invented 
^npowder without having any intellectual merit therein. It has 
(^ten been said that Priesenitz has drawn the most of his greatest 
discoveries, not from the depths of his own mind, but from the 
observations and discussions of his patients. Moreover, he is, to 
«i extraordinary degree,*a favored child of fortune. Chance has 
thrown the costliest pearl into the lap of many a man. 

By way of example, I will bring forward another of his practi- 
cal errors, and, along with it, his perverted theoretical explanation. 

He makes patients with palpitation of the heart and other affec- 
tions, from which he supposes the existence of an expansion of the 
vessels in the thorax, take cold baths, and justifies this prescription 
by saying that the cold has a contracting effect, and thereby con- 
tracts the expanded vessels. He overlooks, what is so very obvi- 
ous, that the contracting influence which the cold bath exercises 
on the periphery of the body produces a sudden and abnormally 
strong afflux of \Aood into the internal vessels, and thereby an in- 
creased expansion of those in the viscera — that is, exactly the con- 
trary of what he intended. This proceeding, by the by, not only 
impedes the cure, but is directly dangerous, because a disruption 
oi the already expanded blood-vessel may be produced by it. 

I will conclude my observations oo. the effects of the Graefen- 
berg frost-regime with this, that, by such long exposure to cold, 
the daily exhalation is impeded to such a degree, that, after some 
time, a puffy appearance of the face usually comes on, often com- 
bined with a complexion of a blueish shade. When, thereafter, 
the patient returns to a rational line of conduct with regard to 
temperature, the puffiness usually disappears, and the febrile cir- 
culation is tranquillized ; but there then always succeeds a sinking 
of the power of reaction and t^nperature of the body far below 
the normal point. I have heard from eye-witnesses that they 
<^n have recogmzed a Graefenberg patient, who had left the place 
six n^qnths before, by seeing him sitting in the sun in the dog-days, 
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or wrapped up in fur in a steam-boat, and yet saying that he was 
never warm, and never had been warm, since he left Graefenber]|r. 
So long as the cold acts as a powerful stimulus <m an oi^ganism 
which still has its power of reaction, it keeps it in a state of excite- 
menti which, in many respects, has a resemblance to that produced 
by spirituous liquors. During thb excitement, the unfortunates 
believe that the exaltation of their vital processes arises from 
strength, instead of from over-excitement. Nine years ago, Priesa- 
nitzwas so far removed from his present frost-regime that the 
whole of his patimits, in the beginning of October, had their rooms 
comfortably wanned, and wore clothing appropriate to the season : 
no one was seen in summer clothing. Now, most patiaits wear 
the latter in January, when the mercury sinks 10° below lero 
(Rr.) He commits also a similar excess in prescrilnng air-batW 
Nine years ago, these were totally unknown at Graefenbeig. When 
drawing attention, in my first work, to the good effects of air-baths, 
I did not foiget to add that they were only wholesome when they 
occasioned agreeable feelings, and, consequently, that they must 
not be taken when the air was very cold. Priessnitz, on the con- 
trary, prescribes them to be taken in an unwarmed room, or even 
outside, during severe cold, in winter. An example of the kind 
has been related to me on credible autliority, which is well calcu- 
lated to frighten every sensible man away from Graefenberg. 
Priessnitz directed a patient to take the douche during severe 
cold, and after it to split wood for half an hour, naked ; for which 
purpose an axe and billets of wood were brought to the place, 
and this almost fabulous scene actually took place. 

I must confess that, m the article upon air-baths, in the first 
editi<m of my book, I have myself given utterance to the error 
that, by continued exposure, one might bring himself to go naked, 
or at least in very light clothing, during the severest cold, because 
I thought that, by the stimulus of tiie air on the naked skm, a suf- 
ficiently warming reaction would be produced ; I hoped to btmg 
myself to this. But as, in the progress of this proceeding, my in- 
stinct remonstrated vehemently against it, I gave it up, and recog- 
nized my error ; and I have never recommended anything of the 
kind to one of my patients, not even in the b^^inning of my prac- 
tice. Theory may err, but actual instinct never. Therefore, in 
hydropathy, instinct must always prescribe the chief rules* Priess- 
nitz, however, at every moment, treads instinct under foot. On 
this account, his method of cure has long lost all pretensioiis to 
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the name of a natural method. There is a want of nature in Im 
present treatment, which, in its extreme points, almost touches 
upon the unnatural in the poison-method of cure. In the conclu- 
sion which I drew in that hook, that, because air and water 
strengthen the skin, a man might bring this to such a point as to 
wear light clothing in winter, I did not consider that, in the or- 
ganic world, the effects of any cause do not increase in the same 
measure as the cause, and that most especially reaction does not 
increase in the same measure as action, but that, under a certain 
increase of action, reaction is eztmguished. Further, I did not 
consider that there never really occurs in nature any phenomenon 
which arises from one simple cause, and therefore can be explained 
by this one cause ; but that every effect is produced by compound 
causes. As I must confess that I wrote the first edition of that 
work in a morbid state of enthusiasm, without myself having had 
sufficient experience, excrescences and extremes are easily explain- 
able, and were almost to be expected. These errors, however, 
were only theoretical, and never could have the slightest influence 
on my practice, either on myself or others, because I conceded to 
instinct an unbounded sovereignty ever all conclusions and over all 
animals. I added, with regard to air-baths and going naked, that 
they were only advisable when they produced agreeable sensations. 
But it is unpardonable that Priessnitz, in good health, and more- 
over, endowed with an unusual degree of coolness, after twenty 
years' practice, and experience more extensive than that of almost 
any physician, should have gone astray into the most adventurous 
and nuschievous extremes. It appears to me that a psychological 
explanation of this phenomenon is difficult to find. The idea so 
often alleged by his opponents, that his present mode of treatment 
does not proceed from conviction, but from calculating self-interest, 
I am compelled by my inmost convictions to reject. Priessnitz, 
indeed, is incapable of any soaring ideas ; his whole soul is thor- 
oughly cold and calculating ; but every one who knows him inti- 
mately holds him, nevertheless, to be an upright man. He has, 
moreover, proved his uprightness by treating his wife and children 
in sickness just as he treats his patients. His opponents say that 
he has changed his previous treatment for the present form, be- 
cause, now, much fewer crises occur, and he has therefore time to 
treat more than four times the number ; moreover, that his cures 
are twice as long as formerly — even in the rare event that they 
end favorably. These reproaches have certainly an appearance of 
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foundation ; but they justify no conscieDtiotts nan, upon such a 
basis, which is nothing more than conjecture, in dedaring a hither- 
to blameless man to be a charlatan. When I stated, in Part II., 
that Priessnitz had in writing denied facts which, nevertheless, 
daily occur in hk treatment, and that he thereby disavowed his 
own mode of proceeding, no conclusion as to the dishonesty of his 
intentions can be drawn therefrom. Those who know him well, 
know what a dislike he has to controversy, how much he avoids 
all discussion, as well from inclination as from want of time ; and 
from this point of view entirely b his denial of his own mode of 
proceeding to be judged. 

Nine years ago he committed the error of over-exdting and 
worrying his patients by too much bodily exertion, smd he knew 
nothing of one of the most important modifications of the water- 
cure — ^the soothing-treatment. This fault has of late years m- 
creased in an enormous progression. At that time Priessnitz con- 
tented himself with recommending to his patients excessive walk- 
ing and running. Now he makes them go through gymnastic exer- 
cises, split wood, and load dung. In Part II. I have already shown 
the mischievousness of such exertions for most chronic patients. 

After having theoretically proved the falsity and relative ncds- 
chievousness of Priessnitz's present method of treatment, I would 
direct attention to the bad results of it as compared with the former, 
as furnishing proofs from experience. The great majority go away 
uncured ; the few who are cured owe this good luck more to the 
influence of instinct than to their obedience to Piiessnitz, and es- 
pecially to the fortunate circumstance that they were at Graefen- 
berg in the warm season, and had good or moderate nerves. I 
well know that Priessnitz at the head, and the blind host of imita- 
tors after him, speak of the excellence of the winter-cure. Nay, 
the present medical superintendent of Marienberg, near Boppart, 
has published, in all the journals, that the summer is unfavordble 
for the cure ! On this head I would refer to what I have said ou 
winter and summer cures, in the yearly report for 1846 of my es- 
tablishment at Stuer. I have therein shown that the cures effected 
by me took place in so short a time as would, according to the 
Graefenberg standard, have been held absolutely insufficient. It 
is there shown that I have cured radically, in the space of a few 
months, diseases which, by other hydropathists, were considered 
incurable ; for instance, a case of long-standing epilepsy in three 
months, a case of chorea in two months, one of old gout in three 
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months. I have moreover stated, that patients who iiad been long 
in other establishments, and also at Graefenberg, from the obser- 
vations they had made, were of opinion that, proportionately, 
twenty to thirty times as many crises occurred as at Graefenberg ; 
whereby I would especially remark, that these crises occur under 
a treatment which, as compared with that of Graefenberg, is ex- 
ceedingly mild and gentle. While Priessnitz makes the most of 
his patients take three or four whole baths, or complete washings, 
every day, I prescribe for the most of mine only one whole bath 
daily (I understand by whole bath every complete wetting of the 
body, as also the douche) ; for a few, too ; and only in very few 
cases, three ; never four. Priessnitz also orders local baths for a 
much longer time than I do. He uses the water much colder than 
I do in most cases, and he does not allow his patients the rest along 
with exercise which I recommend. As it is thus proved that un- 
der proper treatment, with a much milder employment of water, 
incomparably more crises appear than under the double or three- 
fold stronger and colder employment of water, we have herein a 
proof of the untruth of the assertion made by some physicians, 
that crises are produced by mistreatment with water, and are no- 
wise excretions of old morbid matter. It is no uncommon occur- 
rence at Graefenberg to find patients who are already in their third 
or fourth year ; nay, there are some who have been under treat- 
ment five, six, or seven years. At Graefenberg there are to be 
found persons who have gone there strong, and with only slight ab- 
dominal affections, and who are still there m the third year without 
being cured. The average residence of patients in my establish- 
ment has been about three months. It were to be wished, certainly, 
that many of them had remained somewhat longer ; for to cure 
radically every old disease in two or three months is not possible. 

To return to Priessnitz : I must confess that I have not been 
able to obtain authentic accounts of his treatment of ladies during 
certain periods, and I cannot believe in the truth of what Mr. 
Munde reproaches him with, in this respect. If, however, it is 
really true that he allows most ladies, at these particular periods, 
to carry on the cure, it can certainly only be explained by their 
disobedience in this point, that the most of them are not entirely 
ndned. Nevertheless, Mr. Munde mamtains that it is the case. 

Up to the time at which I had obtained authentic accounts of 
Priessnitz's errors, I could never explain to myself how so irraticmal 
an institution as that of Schroth, at Ldndewiese, could exist in the 
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Be^^hborbood of Graefenberg, and, what is more, that Schrofch 
should get the most of his patients from Graefenberg (usuallj 
after they had been frozen and worried for years without any ben< 
efit). With regard to Schroth's thirst-cure, I may observe, that 
one class of diseases may possibly be cured by it, just as by poison, 
namely, that class of diseases which is produced by living animals 
in the body. It is well known that itch arises from and is kept up 
by the itch-mite. In syphilis a similar cause has not indeed been 
fully demonstrated, but it is in the highest degree probable. It 
must be confessed that there is no contradiction in the idea of re- 
moving this class of diseases by killing the mites by means inju- 
rious to the human organism ; they may be killed by a relative 
poisoning of the body ; it is also possible that they may be killed 
by making them perish of thirst. In all other diseases, how- 
ever, the causes of which are foreign and unorganic matters in the 
body, thirst and poison can indeed suppress the reaction of the 
body against the disease, but can never actually cure the latter, as 
I have already at length explained. To suppress the symptoms, 
physicians use poison and blood-letting, and Schroth employs the 
torments of thirst. That the symptoms (the curative struggle of 
the body) may be suppressed by such maltreatment is not only 
theoretically obvious, but has been often proved by experience. 
But it is equally clearly proved that a real cure, i, e, an expulsion 
of the morbid matter, is by such maltreatment either rendered 
quite impossible, or at least much more difficult. 

I am at the end of my criticism upon Priessnitz, and I feel as if 
I had rolled a stone from my breast. Silent I could not be. An- 
other expedient suggested to me by an enlightened water-friend, . 
namely, to send the criticism in manuscript to Priessnitz, and to 
communicate it to no other person, appeared to me likewise, in 
every respect, useless. One who knows mankind can scarcely 
believe that a man like Priessnitz, who for years has been loaded 
with flattery and honors by all sorts of people, especially by those 
holding social rank, — who already has assumed the princely cus- 
tom of Ibtening unwillingly to the naked truth, — ^that such a man 
would allow himself to be brought back into the right path, by 
one who had been his former pupil. Even if this were possible, 
the private communication of my criticism to Priessnitz would not 
at all attain my object, since the great majority of his scholars, or 
rather the whole body of them, with one or two exceptions, have 
followed their teacher in all his errors ; and because the greater 
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number of these false hydropathists might yet ruin thousands, if 
a warning was not given to put them in the right way, and to keep 
the public from being led by them into the wrong one."" 

My friends have also represented to me, that scarcely a year has 
elapsed since I dedicated a book to Priessnitz in enthusiastic terms, 
and that I would make myself ridiculous by coming forward so 
soon with a condemnatory criticism against him. But I have no 
heart for such a motive. Can a man hesitate between two ways, 
in one of which he may make himself ridiculous, but may also save 
thousands from misery ; and on the other, may escape ridicule, 
but allow thousands, whpm he knows to be in danger, to rush into 
its arms ? If I do^make myself ridiculous by writing, in the same 
year, an honorary dedication, and a sharp criticism upon Priessnitz, 
I have at least the consolation that the ridicule secures me from 
the suspicion of self-interest, a suspicion which ordinary minds are 
fond of hunting out and attributing, rather than any other motive. 
A year ago I had heard that, in general, Priessnitz had altered his 
mode of treatment very much, and so full of confidence in him was 
I, that I blindly assumed that he had laid asido those faults which 
I had found in him nine years ago. Had I then known what I 
now do, I would not have dedicated my book to him, and would 
have warned all people against going to Graefenberg. 

If the blind worshippers of Priessnitz make it a reproach to me, 
that I am altered with respect to him, I reply, that to be consist- 
ent I must be altered with regard to him, since, during the nine 
years that I have observed him, he has become quite another per- 
son. To have remained the same towards him, I must have 
altered all my own hydriatic views, which is impossible. 



[The original concludes with some severe but just strictures on 
a book by Mr. Munde, — " Memoirs of a Water Doctor," — a weak 
and gossiping publication ; in which, with much abuse of Priessnitz, 
and great self-laudation, he intermingles some malicious and ill- 
founded aspersions on Mr. Francke's writings. The controversy 
has no interest for English readers, and is therefore omitted. — 

* This 18, unfortunately, but too true ; the vast majority of hydropathists, 
in Oeimany at least, are servile imitators of Priessnitz, without his tact and 
experience to redeem, in some degree, their errors. — TSunAotwr, 
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